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Shown at the right is 
an unusual fabrication 
of 169 parts, used as a 
radiant cone in a 
furnace of new design 
for refinery service. 
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> «54 Heald 
Service Men 


LAG LL 
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3. Maybe you didn’t know that your maintenance force 


nas been increased lately. But it has — if you have Heald 

Precision Boring and Grinding Machines in your shop. When 

you installed that last Heald machine you added another 3 POINT SERVICE 
man to your factory personnel — the Heald Service Man. r | 

He’s not on your payroll, but just the same he’s working for Keeps Puoduction Kelling 
you — helping to keep your Heald producing more and N 

producing longer. He reports for work when your Heald , 1. 
is first installed, setting it up to function at peak efficiency, 


and instructing your man to operate it that way. After Field Engineering Service 


that he'll be on the job periodically giving the machine ? 

a careful check-up. In case serious trouble should develop, F Enoi : . 
a telephone call to the nearest actory gineering Service 
Heald branch office will get him 
bse on the job—and the machine, 
too. He knows that in serving you Demonstration and 


has serving Ani Maintenance Service 
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THE Hi EALD WV NG ally | OF WORCESTER, “MASS., U. Ss. A 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION BORING AND PRECISION GRINDING MACHINES 
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° A voice crackles out of the ether: ‘“‘Bandits 
approaching at 20,000. Scramble!’’ 

Pilots swarm into planes . . . the shattering 
thunder of Allison engines jiggles papers on the 
desks at Flight H.Q. . . . a dozen twin-motored 
“Lightning” fighters zoom up into combat like 
missiles slung from a catapult. 

These “Lightning” fighters, known in the 
United States as the Lockheed P-38, clearly 
demonstrate what American designers, production 
men and steel-makers can do when they team up 
on a specialized war job. 

Out in Indianapolis they’re building the powerful 
Allison engines that pull the P-38’s upstairs at a 
vertical mile a minute, the cannon and machine 
guns that can rip a bomber apart in midair. 

Here in the Bethlehem organization we’re work- 
ing day and night in laboratories and mills to pro- 
duce steels which will withstand the white-hot 
combustion temperatures inside a fighter-plane 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Lightning 
that strikes 
upward 


engine . . . the terrific, crushing pressures of a 600- 
mile-per-hour pull-out . . . the ever-growing call 
for more strength and less weight. 

In other war products, the story is the same. 

Bethlehem bullet-core wire is being turned into 
millions of rounds of ammunition. Bethlehem 
high-strength light-weight Mayari R is going into 
gun carriages, tanks, and planes. Bethlehem’s new 
moly high-speed steels are taking over where the 
18-4-1 grades have been ruled out by the tungsten 
shortage. Bethlehem sheets are going into jeeps, 
peeps and big prime movers. Bethlehem carbon 
bars are used as hinge pins, dowel pins and other 
parts in tanks. 

We of Bethlehem fully realize the responsi- 
bility of this job. Every day, every month, we are 
striving to produce more steel, better steel, so 
more and better weapons can be placed in the 
hands of our fighting men and our allies. We know 
that victory won’t come easily. But it will come. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


















NEW WORD 


@ A short time ago WPB stumped 
a lot of people by changing the name 
of its Radio Branch to the Radio & 
Radar Branch. “Radar” is not a 
typographical error. It’s a word that 
originated in England this year to 
designate a radio device used by the 
Royal Air Force to locate planes in 
flight. You'll find it in all the better 
dictionaries some day. 


ARMY LIFE, 1942 


@ A hard-boiled quartermaster ser- 
geant—one of the old school who took 
fiendish delight in handing out pants 
two sizes too long or short, shoes, 
shirts, hats and coats also off-size— 
might well tear his hair at the follow- 
ing requisitions: 68,222 brassieres 
(bandeaux), average price 23.083c 
each, to be fabricated by the K. & C. 
Corset Co., New York; 70,000 rayon 
slips, 64.2c each, 94,268 shirt waists, 
85c each, and 25,600 exercise suits 
with matching bloomer, average $2.40 
per suit. 

But fortunately the tough old 
“sarge” won't have to issue all these; 
they're for the WAAC’s. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


@ In the mail this week from T. H. 
Addie, President, American Man- 


ganese Bronze Co., Philadelphia: 









New Dealer or conservative, Republican or Democrat, worker 
or employer, city man or farmer, rich or,qjoor—today we have 
but one cause, one faith, one goal—victory. | 

—Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox. 


and PMG much heavier than this. 

We enclose herewith a folder is- 

sued by the American Brass Co. 

in which you will note an illus- 
tration of an Everdur Pump Cas- 
ing of a double runner type which 
<_< d 12,000 pounds, and was 

by the American Mangan- 
ese Bronze Co. for the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. We 
also made six 96 inch Flash 

Chambers for the U. S. Cast Iron 

& Foundry Co. in 1987 each of 

which weighed 14,500 pounds in 

the rough. Other large castings 
of silicon bronze weighing be- 
tween 5000 and 7000 pounds 
have been made in considerable 
quantity for the rayon industry. 

In view of these facts we 
thought oe might be interested 
in publishing a correction of the 
above article. 

Editor’s Note: The article on sili- 
con bronze, to which Mr. Addie re- 
fers, was taken from the Reports on 
Low Tin and Tin Free Bronzes and 
Brasses prepared by members of the 
nonferrous subcommittee of the tech- 
nical committee of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen and presented at 
its thirty-ninth annual conference held 
in London June 20. Therefore, the 
statement on the “heaviest casting” 
refers only to Great Britain. 


PEGLER’S HISTORIANS 


@ Probably you have followed West- 
brook Pegler as religiously as we have 
the past several years and marveled 
the way he lashed out with the most 
caustic pen in America at the labor 
unions, Mrs. F. D. R., Harold Ickes 
or whatever- else he’s “agin” at the 
moment. 


We still think most of his stuff 
is great and we get a big kick out of 
it, but it wasn’t until Detroit Editor 
Art Allen sent along a copy of the 
United Automobile Workers for Octo- 
ber 1 that we had ever seen anyone 
stand up and try to talk back to 
him. And we emphasize the “try”. 


With the avowed intention of as- 
sembling a few notes on “The Life 
and Times of Westbrook Pegler” for 
the use of future historians, the UAW 
uses all stops. However, they started 





right off on the wrong foot ak- 
ing of our hero’s aberrations by’ add- 
ing an extra “b” and dropping an 
“r” and for the rest of the tirade they 
never really regained their confidence. 
From the beginning where they allow 
as how Peg’s friends are the select 
group fighting the war from the 
strategy tables of the Stork club 
they don’t let up until they explain 
that his very pointed descriptions of 
Mayor La Guardia are instances of 
his hating to see his own meanness 
mirrored in others. 

Don’t miss it if you can get hold 
of a copy. 


HOME TOWN TOPS 


@ Now that the scrap drive is mov- 
ing into high gear all sorts of claims 
are popping up on who's doing what. 
Just as a matter of current record, 
please allow us to state that our own 
little commuting village of Hudson, 
O., with a total township population 
of about 2000, has so far collected 
(and delivered) more scrap metal per 
capita than any other village, town 
or city in the country. The record 
as of a couple of weeks ago was 114 
pounds of metal per person, and if 
that can be beat we'll pay off with a 
year’s subscription to Steet free of 
charge. 


SCRAP DRIVE 


@ Sometimes it’s hard to tell just how 
some of these classic typographical 
errors come about. It may be pure 
coincidence, or it may well be the 
practical joke of some typesetter or 
proof reader turned comedian. 


What reminded us of this was 
mentioning the scrap salvaging com- 
mittees and all the rest of the current 
news stories on scrap collection, scrap 
drives, etc. One of our good con- 
temporaries had a very fine article on 
this same subject just recently but it 
was quite a shock to notice that the 
letter “s” had dropped out all the 
way through the story in just the 
right (or wrong) places. 
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Ue ds a YOU IF YOU HAVE ENOUGH 
CUTTER SHARPENING MACHINES 


@ From the broader viewpoint, cutter sharpening equipment occupies an 
important position in production. True, these machines merely sharpen cutters, 
but they constitute a link in the supply line that keeps the production line running. 


A one-minute calculation will tell you if you have enough cutter sharpen- 
ing equipment to keep your milling machines in operation: merely work 
out the ratio between the milling machines and cutter sharpening machines. 
About 15 to 1 (maximum) is satisfactory for light cuts on conventional 
metals, about 10 to 1 for general purpose work, and about 5 to 1 for heavy 
cuts or exceptionally tough materials. 


CINCINNATI No. 2 Of course other factors may alter these ratios, but they will serve as a starting 
Cutter and Tool Grinder : : ad ee hich <7 a Sin ah b ¢ Ry 
Catalog M-962 contains complete point in raising production which may 00 tay or number of meta 
description and specifications cutting machines at work. Check your cutter grinder equipment at the first 


rome Sox Yawe <opy opportunity don’t let a ratio limit your production. 

































































Cast steel is a versatile material. 

: ae 5 a Sy, ee : If you must have great strength and tough- 
ee aS: or si ness, or extreme rigidity, or extra hardness, or 
ea Mees A : i resistance to wear, temperature, stresses, or 
3 WATER ik fatigue, you can write your own ticket. 

} 7% Cast alloy steels are produced with all of 
z these characteristics, in any combination, and 
' their desirable mechanical properties are 











Shaviien toe thes Deis dt cithnn Conk eed may readily enhanced by heat-treating. 


be increased by, heat-treating. Special alloys may be specified in limited 








quantities without the delay or extra cost of 





a eel rm small mill runs—an important factor in war 
QUENCHED 


TEMPERED production. 











2ED Complicated shapes may be had in close to 
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NORMALIZE final form, yielding big savings in machining, 





NORMALIZE 


Rwy finishing and assembly. 








The charts on the left indicate the wide 
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range of properties that may be obtained 





Showing how Impact Resistance of an alloy cast steel 


sane fie intseeeed by heat-treating, by heat-treating typical commercial cast steels. 











This new booklet gives information on the mechanical 
properties of cast steel compared with other cast ferrous 
metals. 

Address the Steel Founders’ Society, 920 Midland Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Enclose 10c postage. 













IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 





MODERNIZE AND 
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Make no mistake about it. To 
win the scrap the Axis started last 
December 7 we need every pound 
of steel scrap that we can gather 
in every last industrial plant in 
America— yours included! 

For every hundred pounds of 
idle steel you can find around 
your plant, America’s steel mills 
can turn out the metal for one 
more powerful demolition bomb. 
For every ten to fifteen tons, we 
can produce the armor plate for 
one more tank. 

Without that scrap, without a 


continuous and plentiful flow of 
it, America’s steel mills simply 
cannot continue at peak produc- 
tion. And without every ton of 
steel we can possibly produce, we 
cannot hope to end the war... 
quickly. ..and victoriously. 

Start a. scrap hunt in your 
plant—today! Search every cor- 
ner for every pound you can find. 
Then start it on its way to the 
nearest steel mill through the 
usual scrap collecting channels. 

The faster we get in the scrap... 
the sooner victory will be won! 








HERE’S YOUR LICENSE 


Extra copies of this scrap hunt- 
ing license (actual size 64%” by 
44") are still available. Write 
Granite City Steel Company, 
Granite City, Illinois, on your 
business letterhead. 











GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 


+ Minneapolis - Moline - New 
Orleans - New York + St. Louis 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


Chicage + Cleveland - Denver + Houston - Indianapolis 
Kensas City + Les Angeles + Louisville 


HOT ROLLED SHEETS - COLD ROLLED SHEETS - STRIPLATES - TIN PLATE - ELECTRICAL SHEETS - TIN MILL PRODUCTS - PORCELAIN ENAMELING SHEETS 
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IDEAS 
FOR 


_X- Ray of 
Longer Wear 


Here’s the Inside of a Tex- 
rope Super-7... America’s 
newest and most Advanced 
V-belt. Note the new Ways 
longer Life is Built right 
into it... 
Ways you can Add to the 
Life and wartime Efficiency 
of your V-belts ... whatever 
*“Make” you may Use! 


for they Point to 





It’s packed with vital facts on care 
of all makes of V-belts — contains 
no advertising. Send in for it today! 


50% STRONGER CORDS 
produced by the new Flexon proc- 
ess combat stretching. You can 
fight stretching —and the slip and 


heating that result—by promptly 
taking up any slack in your drives. 
Remember, V-belts working 
round the clock need inspection 
4 times as often as in peacetime! 


20% MORE CORDS than 
before help protect the new Tex- 
rope Super-7 against strains and 
breaks. Yow can minimize breaks 
in your plant—whatever “make” 
of V-belts you use—by requiring 
that V-belts never be pried into 
grooves. Good rule for cutting 
down internal injuries! 





NEW COOLER-RUNNING 
CUSHION of special rubber 
“eases” Texrope Super-7 cords 
around sheaves — for smoother 
flexing and less heat. You can 
fight heat by preventing misalign- 
ment. It causes rubbing of belt 
sides. So keep sheave grooves in 
line — shafts parallel. 


we When you do Need new V-belts, invest in the Best . . . Texrope Super-7! 


*Trode mork registered U.S. Potent Office. Tea rom 

V-Belts cre the result of the cooperetive researc 
nive of two grea? compon'es 

af Goode eee Cre sive 
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PEACE 


ALLIS-CHALM ei re 


© TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS : 


108 phe te 7.00¢ 


See the Crane Section 
of sicsr’’s “Steel Mill Data ] 


for Calculation and Design’ | 


SsSr’s self-aligning roller bearing with 
positive roller guiding is the crane 
bearing. It’s compact 

.-- has high radial and 

thrust capacity... is 

unaffected by mis- 

alignment or deflec- 

tion . . . requires no 

adjustment. Ss 

Industries, Inc., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


5125 
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BEARINGS FOR CRANES 











Your chips, borings, turnings, clip- 
pings, punched-out pieces, defective 
parts, and other scrap that you are - ‘ 
turning back tothesteel mills are go- 
ing a long way to help win the war. 


BUT THEY’RE NOT ENOUGH! 


To make all the steel needed to keep war 





production plants up to schedule this year, 
more scrap iron and steel will be needed — 
6,000,000 EXTRA tons of it. About half of 
every ton of steel is scrap—whether it be 
open-hearth or electric furnace steel — the 
kind most needed for tanks, airplanes, ships, 
guns, shells. 


There's plenty of scrap iron and steel—but 
it is not being turned back to steel producers. 
It’s in the form of old machinery —broken 
and worn out dies, tools, jigs, templates, 
rolls, patterns, molds and fixtures —old 
gears, line shafting, pulleys, pipe, 
valves, radiators, water tanks, steel 
structures, trucks and dozens of 





War Propuctrion 


Want Cet the Steel it Needs 


—uNLESS YOU turn in ALL your scrap: 









other items. It’s in your plant or 
shop—or possibly on the junk 
heap behind it. There’s some 
in the attic, basement or garage 
at home, too. 


Unless ALL this scrap is turned in quickly, 
war production plants will not get the steel 
required to make the equipment needed to 


win the war. 


TURN IN YOUR EXTRA SCRAP—every pound that 
you can find. It may mean another tank—at 
least another shell which may be the differ- 


ence between victory or defeat in a battle. 


Put this story on your bulletin boards 
(we'll gladly send reprints). Set a special 
day or week for digging up scrap. Appoint 
a competent committee to see that it 
is done thoroughly. You'll be surprised 
when you find how much scrap you 
have. Then call your nearest junk 
or scrap dealer. He'll pay you for it 


and send it on to the steel mills. 


























This Advertisement Sponsored by 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Berger Manufacturing Division « Culvert Division + 


Niles Steel Products Division + Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division + Truscon Steel Company + Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


In Cooperation with the U.S. Government's Salvage Campaign 
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DRIVE A SPIKE right through both nut and bolt, so the nut 
can’t budge. Now vibrate the assembly just as it would vibrate in 


ordinary use. 


—the nut did not move, but the strain and vibration of metal on 
metal wore the other parts loose—dangerously loose. Wear by 
abrasion, and bolt stretch etc. loosen every vibrating part. 

Now keep the spike in but add a strong Kantlink spring washer,— 
then vibrate it just as you did in the first 


Yes, still tight, because the strong Kantlink spring reaction held it 
tight. The Kantlink Spring washer expanded exactly as fast (and as 
far) as the inevitable wear tended to loosen the parts. 

There is no substitute as economical. No fixed nut nor any short 
range multi-toothed washer can possibly equal the great holding 
power of a wide-range live spring—a big helical spring such as 
Kantlink. 

Let us send you samples—send details of your application. Test 
and compare them on the same job with any type of nut. or with any 
other type of washer. Kantlinks can't lose a real test. Try them for 
efficiency, economy and real safety. 


Write today for descriptive folder. 
THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


October 12, 1942 
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vibration vibration 
it's it's 
tight loose 











Before After 
vibration vibration 
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AS A NEW PENNY 


thanks to Tide Water Cutting Oil 


No more time out between runs for cleaning machines 
and changing oil when production shifts from steel to 
brass to aluminum — not since Tide Water Cutting Oil 
went to work in this plant. No more squawks from the 
plating department about tarnished parts. Over five 
years performance on precision machining work in this 
plant has shown that Tide Water Cutting Oil keeps pro- 
duction at peak and machined parts “bright as a new 
penny.” 

This valuable aid to increased production is helping 
hundreds of busy plants achieve longer tool life, and 
fewer work interruptions. On a drawing operation with 
soft aluminum sheets, scrap loss dropped from 50% to 
3% thanks to Tide Water Cutting Oil. 

If lubrication or cutting problems are affecting your 
production schedules a Tide Water engineer can help 
you. He will recommend the Tide Water lubricant to fit 
your particular needs. For full information write today to 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery Place, 
New York. 

DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


War needs make it extremely important that 
all empty drums be returned immediately. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


EASTERN I SION: 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 











Awarded the Navy “E” for 
excellence in war produc- 
tion, P&H displays it also as 
a pledge of future effort. 


ALLOY ELECTRODES FOR 
"MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


Of course, war production comes first! But America’s 
machinery producing for civilian life must keep running, 
too! That's why the U. S. Government (through Limitations 
Order No. 146) makes it possible for you to secure, with- 
out priority, the welding electrodes necessary for main- 
tenance and repair work. 


Our fullest co-operation makes possible a limited per- 

centage of our production of P&H Alloy Electrodes for this HOW TO ORDER— 

purpose. These include such indispensable electrodes as Write us; we will send you information on how 
P&H “Harcote” for hard-surfacing to resist wear and give to obtain P&H Alloy Electrodes; also data sheets 
new life to many parts. Numerous other electrodes also are on how to select and use them. 

available to answer every need for 
resisting wear, abrasion, and impact; for. 
welding stainless steels; 46% chrome 
steels, etc. The only restriction is that 
they must be used for maintenance and 


repair, 


General Offices: 4411 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wiscongin 


Canadian Distribution: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd. 





MESTA 


14,000 Ton Forging Press 





This 14,000 Ton Pure Hydraulic Forging Press, 
recently completed for the War Program, is the 
second huge press of this size designed, built 
and installed by MESTA in the same plant. 





MESTA MACHINE COMPANY... PITTSBURGH. PA. | 





BEARINGS 








CYLINDERS 





DEPENDABLE pownn=ks en of your power 

_ plant is the heartbeat of your production line. Die- 
ee _ sels, turbines, steam engines exist on ‘Correct Lu- 
4 brication” as 2) by a lubrication engineer. 
Sa Mabiaae ee 


for Your Machines? 





TO HELP MAINTAIN WARTIME 
PRODUCTION CALL IN 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. « Standard Oil of 
ae N.Y. Div. « White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. 
"ne ests mca White Eagle Div. + Wadhams Div. + Southeastern Div. 
: (Baltimore) * Magnalie Petroleum Co. - General Petroleum 
Corp. of Calif. 


> anes 











All your power delivered to produc- 
tion machines now, means more air 
power, fire power, battle power for 
fighting men in the air, on the sea, 
and on the land, sooner and faster. 
li is the Victory formula for shorten- 
ing the war. 


You can get more battle power out 
of horsepower immediately with 
Dodge Rolling Bearings. Installed 
quickly and economically, they save 
power from wasting itself battling 
friction — give motors the oppor- 
tunity to put all their power into the 
job of production. Lubricant is locked 
in by indestructible steel seals, that 
pass all power through but shut out 
destructive substances. 


Dodge Rolling Bearings are rugged— 
carry heavy loads and resist shocks 


—permit high speed operation—in- 
sure continuous performance. They 
reduce wear and maintenance, pro- 
long life of machinery. Seals exclude 
dust, dirt and water, remove danger 
of damage to product through oil 
leakage. 50,000,000 revolutions can 
ordinarily be expected with one 
greasing. They provide dual load 
carrying capacity capable of accom- 
modating both radial and thrusi 
loads — simplify design of machin- 
ery — permit standardization and 
allow interchangeability. 


Dodge Bearings are available in a 

wide selection of types and sizes, 

suitable for all service conditions. 
Dedge Distributors specializing in “The 
Right Drive for Every Job” provide in- 


dustry with a source of supply from local 
stocks, including alternate selections. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


podse-Timkes Dod 


pecial Duty “Si” Spec al 
Block. P Unit 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


POWER Ocves BEGIN WITH POWER 





1. Full ball and socket self alignment saves wear 

and power waste — simplifies installations. 

2. Timken tapered roller bearings give full radial 

and thrust load capacity, vital to putting all the 

power in the job. 

3. All-metal guteumiee type piston a 

keep grease in dirt out—close th 

tight to forei RF but leave it wide open 

to passage of power. 

4. split yp Ag distributes load over 

entire of — reduces pressure 

oy on shaft and eliminates peening allen 
causes rapid wear. 

5. RB . well proportioned outer housing gives 

over protection to bearing. 


up production, putting more power in the job, a 
North Carolina textile mill reports that Dodge- 
Timken Special Duty Bearings (shown above) 
helped solve the problem of power transmission 
modernization quickly and economically. 
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to WALLACE BARNES CO., $7 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 









aan Please send the Mainspring regularly to: 





NO OBLIGATION 






MAIL COUPON TODAY! 











offered regularly in----------- 


THE MAINSPRING 


The Mainspring, published continuously since 1927, discusses the various types 
of springs, and spring materials, gives helpful information, practical design charts 
and formulas. Already popular with its regular readers, this periodical is now 
offered to those persons whose new duties involve the specification or application 
of springs to new products or developments. Much of the material has never before 
been presented in such practical, easy-to-use form. The Mainspring is issued six 
times a year and is sent free to those interested. Use the form shown here; the 
latest issue will be sent promptly. 





















For more than three-quarters of a century Barnes-made springs 
have been specified wherever the importance and economy of 
good design and careful manufacture have been recognized. 








WALLACE BARNES COMPANY, Bristol Connecticut 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 








SPRINGMAKERS FOR MORE THAN THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 
October 12, 1942 21 
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being supplied in two general grades, with and without 
molybdenum, all other components of the analysis being 
held constant. 


Huge aerial bombs, in ever-increasing quantities, are 
rolling from the ammunition dumps to the bomb racks 
of our powerful bombers. N-A-X 9100 Series of alloy 
steels helps to “keep ‘em rolling’ by mecting the 
exacting requirements in the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment. 

Employed in a wide variety of other applications, 
N-A-X 9100 Series responds successfully to all treatments. 
It is being used as (1) a High Tensile Grade; (2) a Medium 
and Deep Hardening Carburizing Grade; (3) a Medium 
and Deep Hardening Constructional Grade. Toughness 
and machinability are inherent characteristics of the 
N-A-X 9100 Series. 

An outstanding achievement of Great Lakes metal- 
lurgists, N-A-X 9100 Series conserves critical alloying ele- 
ments without impairing quality. For in this versatile 
steel all strategic elements are carefully balanced and 
held to an absolute minimum. N-A-X 9100 Series is 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


nabs of 
NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa. 











« « « GET YOURS IN FOR VICTORY! 
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*U. S. Patent No. 2056688 


@ In putting together the roof members of this vast war industries 
plant, Lamson *Weather-tight bolts were used for joining the 
timbers to which the roofing plates were attached. Here is a view 
of a roof section showing one of the locations where these bolts 
were used. They need no counter-boring, have no protruding 
heads. Notice the tapered splined shank? This feature makes this 
bolt fit a bored hole like a cork in a bottle, and the splines prevent 
the bolt turning when the nut is applied. The gripping power is 
greater due to the greater area of the splined section in contact 
with the wood. The diameter of the splined shank is 15% smaller 
than the cross-corner dimension of the square under the head of a 
carriage bolt and for this reason the *Weather-tight bolt can be 


LAMSON & 
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used with far less danger of split- 

ting the timber. Notice the twin annular ribs under- 

neath the convex head of this bolt? When drawn down flush with 
the wood surface these ribs gently compress wood fibers, and sea/ 
this end of the bolt against moisture. We described how the cork- 
like fit of the tapered splined shank sealed the lower end of the bolt 
against moisture, remember? This bolt is sealed against moisture 
at both ends—it’s really Weather-tight! This patented bolt is shown 
above, with large and small head. It is made from %g” diameter to 
¥%,” diameter by 1-inch to any length. Ask for particulars and samples. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY - 1971 West 85th Street + Cleveland, Obie 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Birmingham 


SESSIONS 
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MORE DAMAGE TO OUR VICTORY FLEET 
hans rte loytede hit. / 


Don’t let failure of the scrap 
drive rob war production 
of the steel it must have! 


NLESS scrap collection im- 
proves sharply in the next two 
months, steel mills may have to fin- 
ish the year millions of tons short of 
their objective. You don’t want that 
to happen! 

The loss of so great a tonnage of 
steel would be a body blow to war 
prodiction. In terms of shipping 
alone, one million tons of steel will 


build nearly 300 Victory ships. 


Remember, it takes a ton of scrap to 
make every two tons of finished steel. 
So failure of the scrap drive by as 
much as one million tons cou/d mean 
600 fewer cargo vessels to carry our 
troops and fighting equipment to dis- 
tant fronts. That’s more than the 
Axis has sunk since Pearl Harbor! 

A successful “second front” de- 
pends on shipping . . . Shipping de- 
pends on steel . . . Steel depends on 
scrap...And scrap depends on YOU! 

ARE YOU DOING EVERYTHING POSSIBLE 
TO HELP YOUR COUNTRY MEET THIS CRISIS? 

Perhaps you’ve already set up sal- 
vage methods that are bringing in 
tons or even hundreds of tons every 


week. But you may not be getting it 
all! The urgency of this job calls for 
extra diligence on the part of every- 
one in your company — the kind of 
diligence that makes scrap collection 
a continuous clean sweep. 

Make your scrap campaign a vital 
part of your day-after-day produc- 
tion job. Every additional pound 
means more production—more fight- 
ing power for America! Ask your 
local Industrial Salvage Committee 
to check your scrap performance. 
They'll help you do a 100% job. 

Our country needs those extra Vic- 
tory ships. Your scrap will help to 
make sure we get them! 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
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Air, largest component of pig iron, is also its great- 
est variable. On a humid summer day in any steel town, 
every blast furnace blower is pumping thousands of 
gallons of unwanted water through its tuyeres. 

Steel men who have equipped their furnaces with dry 
blast generally recognize that accurate control of mois- 
ture not only improves metal quality, but increases pig 
iron output as well. 

Kathabar moisture control is flexible; it automatically 
dehydrates or humidifies the air, depending on what is 
needed. Moisture is accurately held at one grain, 3 grains, 
or any other desired content. And Kathabar is readily 
available now, to improve the quality and quantity of 
your blast furnace output. 

More than one hundred Kathabar moisture control 
systems are in use—many of them in the iron and steel 





This chert shows humidity variations in Pittsburgh area for « typical year. 
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industry. Kathabar can be applied to blast furnaces, old 
or new, as easily as it has been installed for cupolas and 
metal and chemical processing plants. 

Kathabar is the product of a company well-known 
to the steel industry for 35 years as a leading producer 
of one-way fired soaking pits, heating and heat treat fur- 
naces. For a detailed report on Humidity Control for 
Blast Furnaces, write to 


SURFACE COMBUSTION «+ TOLEDO, OHIO 
Other products: SC heating and heat treat {urnaces and Janitrol 
heating equipment for domestic, commercial and industrial use. 


Unique Advantages of KATHABAR MOISTURE CONTROL 


1. Delivers air of ANY desired moisture content to the blower. 

2. Requires a minimum of critical chemicals and metals. 

3. Kathene solution does not corrode, but actually protects all equip- 
ment with which it comes in contact. 

4. Non-refrigerating type—no need to reheat dehydrated air. 


5. No seasonal shutdown—Kathabar insures uniformity of air moisture 
content regardless of outside temperature and humidity. 


6. Skilled operator not needed—one simple control regulates humidity. 

7. Kathabar is installed as a compact unit in a small, separate building, 
for old or new furnaces. 

8. Prompt service — deliveries can be made in reasonably short time. 

9. Low in initial and operating costs, Kathabar is practically service free. 











you and your employees have shown 
by your remarkable production record is 
helping our country along the road to 
Victory. The Army and Navy are proud 
of the achievement of the men and women 
of the Union Steel Castings Division . . .” 


Under Secretary 
Department of the Navy 


(quoted from a letter, dated Sept. 5, 1942, 
conferring the Army-Navy “E” on Union 
Steel Castings Division of Blaw-Knox Co.) 


To us, this “E” is far more 
than a source of pride. It is 
our inspiration to do even 
better in the future than we 
have in the past. It shall serve 
as a constant reminder of our 
pledge to give all our strength, 
all our time, all we have and 
are to the cause of Liberty. 


N 
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UNION STEEL CASTINGS 


DIVISION OF 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Pittsburgh,Pa. 


Armor for Tanks and Naval Construction « Gun » Slides and Stands « Steel Castings 
for Locomotives « Castings for the lron and Steel stry « Miscellaneous Industrial Castings 
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hining and threading of the bomb ends 
in this machine shop. several bays of 


the build. are served by a number of short span 
cranes with push-button cont electric hoists. 
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The hot semi-drawn bombs are taken from the 
reheat furnaces by the overhead Tramrail system 
to the draw bench for further drawing. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL is especially proud of 
the part it is playing in the production of large 
demolition bombs, in the plant of a large Penn- 
sylvania steel company, because this concern 
recently was awarded the coveted Army - Navy 
“E” for its meritorious work. Every delivery prom- 
ise made on the many contracts this plant has 
completed, has been beaten by a wide margin. 


GET THIS BOOK! 


CLEVELAND CRANES + CLEVELAND-TRAMRAIL + STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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” ARMY-NAVY “E” WINNER 
SPEEDS BOMB PRODUCTION 
with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 


As Cleveland Tramrail is used in every department from 
the beginning to the completion of the bombs, it is of para- 
mount importance that this equipment keep operating 
smoothly at all times, seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 
Since installed in 1940, when the plant was converted for 
bomb manufacture, the Cleveland Tramrail equipment has 
so performed. 

The work is hot, hard and dirty, necessitating equipment 
that is built to withstand the most rigorous of operating 
conditions. Cleveland Tramrail cranes of various types are 
used, some have all motions motorized; others are hand- 
propelled with only the hoists being motor-driven. Con- 
siderable overhead rail is employed for delivering the hot 
bombs by use of easy rolling carriers from the furnaces to 
draw benches, forging hammers, sand blasting machines, 
and other operations. 







CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
Tus CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1125 Ast B30 St. WICKLIFFE. Onto. 
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Now...They call it the 


s 

Can’t Slip 

Silverstreak sient chain 
drives cannot slip. The teeth 
of the chain and the teeth of 
the sprockets mesh like a gear Link-Belt Silverstreak s- 
train — no lost r.p.m. — the lent chain drives run at full eff- 
rated capacity of the machine ciency year after year without at 
is maintained with more uni- tention or maintenance other th 


form production. periodic oiling. 


Practically 
No Upkeep 


Long Lived 


20 years of efficient service not unus 
Silverstreak silent chain drives have contin 
uous record performances of 10, 15, 20 years 
and over, with pract cally no at ention or 
upkeep. Unlike belts, they are run slack, 
eliminating excessive friction and wear and 
absorbing shocks 


Low Annual Cost 


Silverstreak silent chain drives are 
low in first cost (often lower than 
V-belts), and the most important 
cost, the total cost per year of effi- 
cient service is always less. 





In cooperation with 
the government con- 
ser vation program, 
Silverstreak silent 
chain will hereafter 
be furnished in a 


98.2% Maintained 
Efficiency 


oy 
Oo 


Silverstreak silent chain can be in- 
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durable “black-out” 
finish. 











Continuous 


stalled quickly and easily, without 
dismantling bearings or parts of the 
machine. To install, just slip the 
chain over the wheels, insert and 
secure the pin. 


Uninterrupted 


e 
Service 
Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain 
drives need no frequent adjustments 
as are required to maintain belt ten- 


sion. They are trouble-free, dependable. or moisture. 


Silverstreak silent chain drives 
maintain their 98.2% efficiency 
throughout their life . . . they are 
not affected by periods of idleness 
or atmospheric conditions. 


Unaffected 


by Temperature 


There is no difference in the performance of 
Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain drives when 
the atmosphere is hot, cold, dry or. damp. 
Neither do they deteriorate as do leather and 
rubber when not in use or when exposed to oil 








Wartime Drive! 


24-Hour-a-Day Service Is EASY for 
LINK-BELT Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 


KEEP’ EM PUMPING 


KEEP’ EM MACHINING 


Modernization of old machine tool 
equipment was accomplished in an 
eastern plant through individual 
motors, with Link-Belt silent chain 
drives. One of the many machines 
so modernized—a small lathe—is 
shown above. In this way all shaft- 
ing and belts are eliminated, avoid- 
ing belt failures and loss through 
slippage, improving lighting condi- 
tions, and increasing safety. 


KEEP ‘EM OPERATING 


"After this Link-Belt silent chain drive 
had been in service about 14 months, 
inspection showed that the shop coat 
of bluing on the sprockets was still 
conspicuous. Engineered for 1000 h.p., 
50% to 80% overloads were carried 
with ease. It replaced an engine and 
belt drive, and not only saves valuable 
space, but delivers positive, smooth and 
efficient transmission without variation 


or slippage. 


No more dependable and efficient power 
drives could be found for the vitally 
important service of oi! pipe line pump- 
ing as shown above. Four of sixteen 
Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain 
drives operating generators and water 
pumps from Diesel engines at Main 
Line Station are illustrated. They oper- 
ate 24 hours per day. 


more than power—they waste machine time— and, 
today machine time is mighty valuable. 


The Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain cannot 


Excess capacity for day-in and day-out trouble-free 
service is built into the Link-Belt Silverstreak silent 
chain drive. It maintains its high initial efficiency 
throughout a long life with little attention slip. It delivers every r.p.m. of the motor to 
and practically no upkeep expense. THROW the driven machine through tooth-to-tooth 

Slippage and time out for adjustments as fre- | YOUR SCRAP | contacts—assuring full rated machine output 


quently occur with friction belt drives, waste gyn at all times. It is truly the “‘wartime drive.” 








LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ewart Plant, 220 S. Belmont Ave. 
Chicago Philedelphia Atlanta Dallas 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit 


Leading Menufacturer of Mechanical Transmission Equipment — Silent and Roller Chains . . Speed Reducers . . S Variators . . Roller, Ball ard 
Babbitted Beerings . . Collars ,£. Couplings . . Base Plates . . Take-Ups . . Clutches . . Gears . . Sprockets , . Hangers . . Shafting . Pulleys, etc 


LINK 7-374 i 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


San Francisco Toronto 
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NOT A SINGLE REPAIR PARTS ORDER IN 10 YEARS 


s and Rolling 


AA "Taallal:. ¥ 


step up tonnage 


The best proof of the sturdy and simple construction 
of Lewis Roll Turning Lathes is the fact that service 
records show no sales of replacement parts for the 
last ten years. These lathes are roller and ball bear- 
ing equipped with combination gear reduction for 
noiseless operation. 


Specifications include totally enclosed headstock— 
worm and worm wheel drive— pressure lubrication 
— extreme accessability of all parts—and safety provi- 


sions for the operator. 


Lewis Roll Turning Lathes are made in sizes from 
18" to 60" for body turning and necking. 
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onservation 


S countless new and inexperienced 

workers throng into war indus- 
tries, it is of the utmost importance that 
management take full advantage of all 
aids that are available to help avoid need- 
less loss of lives and working time . . . to 
prevent the destruction of property by 
fire . . . and to overcome unnecessary 
waste of materials. Anything that can 
help this conservation should be put into 
the hands of every worker. 

The International Acetylene Associa- 
tion since the day of its organization 44 
years ago has dedicated a large part of 
its work to the dissemination of informa- 
tion that helps to prevent needless loss 
of time, lives, and materials. Today— 


when avoidance of waste is magnified in 
importance because of its effect on our 
war effort—the Association has intensi- 
fied its efforts in this direction. 

For those whose work is oxy-acetylene 
welding or cutting, or applications of any 
of the other flame processes . . . for those 
who are responsible for the purchasing, 
storage, or supervision of materials used 
in these processes... the 1.A.A. has made 
available authoritative booklets on the 
subjects of precautions and safe practices, 
and conservation of materials. Three of 
these booklets are described below. You 
may obtain a copy of each of them, with- 
out charge, by sending the coupon, pinned 
to your letterhead, to the Association. 





of MEN...PROPERTY...and MATERIALS 











Handbook for the Welding and Cutting Op- 
erator—This new, 20-page booklet shows many 
ways in which waste of materials—such as 
welding rod, oxygen, and acetylene—can be 
avoided. It also includes tables to be filled in 
by the operator with such data as tip sizes, 
cleaning drill sizes and gas pressures for the 
equipment he is using. Form 5251. 


Safe Practices for Installation and Operation 
of Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Equip- 
ment—This 60-page booklet contains sugges- 
tions and recommendations for safe practices 
for installing and handling oxy-acetylene 
equipment of all types. Form 378904, 


Preventing Welding and Cutting Fires—This 
16-page booklet describes the ways in which 
fires may start during welding and cutting 
work, and outlines the things each operator and 
foreman should bear in mind to avoid possible 
fire hazards. Form 068. 


INTERNATIONAL ACETYLENE ASSOCIATION 
30 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


entitled “Conservation.” 





INTERNATIONAL ACETYLENE ASSOCIATION 


Established 1898 
30 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


| Form 78004 ... Form goo8... Form $261. 
Name 

Company 

Street 

City... a Toe IE 
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Please send me, without charge, one copy of each of 
the three booklets described in your advertisement 
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Unit saving and production in- 
crease of dogs for armored doors 
are multiplied by this battery of 
Monarch lathes. 


Taking advantage of the versatility of Monarch lathes, this pro- 
ducer of dogs for armored doors and hatches on conning towers 
has reduced machining time to less than one-half the former 
schedule. 

About half the previous time was devoted to facing and 
counterboring—now accomplished more than twice as fast on a 
Monarch lathe. Facing the dogging surface absorbed the other 
half of the finishing time—now done on a Monarch with an 
interrupted cut in 60% of the previous time. Thus Monarch 
does both jobs in less time than previously was required for 
either one. 

A double advantage is thus gained. More pieces produced per 
hour, and machine tools released for other work. 

Today, when every production minute saved is precious, and 
when every machine tool is so urgently needed, this example 
will help other plants produce faster for fighters. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY : - « SIDNEY - OHIO 


MONARCH (a 
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NEWS 


Industrial Workers Answer Uncle Sam's Plea To Buy Bonds 
American Brake Shoe Employes Pass 99% Mark 

More Equipment Needed Now, Tool Builders Warned 

Cold Forging Facilitates Change to Steel Cartridge Cases 
Priorities—Allocations—Prices ...... 

Steel Recovery Corp. Moves To Redistribute Idle Steel Stocks 
Producers Directed To Set Aside Definite Tonnages for Warehouses 
Steel Procurement More Difficult 

Sample Shipments of NE Steels Permitted , 
Amendment Simplifies Method of Obtaining Operating Supplies 
Navy Men Take Grand Award in $200,000 Lincoln Study Program 
Men of Industry 

War Materiel Output Stimulated by Armed Services’ Recognition 
Steelmakers Urged To Make Up Shortages in Imports from U. S. 
Leading Steel Warehouse Interest Had Roots in Small Eastern Forge 


FEATURES 


Behind the Scenes with Steel 
Highlighting This Issue 
Editorial—Give People the Facts! 
Windows of Washington 
Mirrors of Motordom 

Wing Tips . 

The Business Trend 
Industrial Equipment 
Helpful Literature 

New Business 

Construction and Enterprise 


TECHNICAL 


Salvage from a Producer’s Viewpoint 

Composite Stampings Replace Forgings; Machined from Bar Stock 
Safeguard Handling by Sealing To Strengthen Containers 
Riveting “Machine Gun” Speeds Aircraft Work 

Heat Treating Molybdenum High-Speed Steel 

Exploding the “Sponge Iron” Myth in Steelmaking 
Overmotoring—A Crime Against Our War Economy 


PRODUCTION 


Third Quarter Steel Output Second Highest on Record 
Steelworks Operations for Week 


MARKETS 


Steel Backlogs Grow as Demand Exceeds Production 
Market Prices and Composites . 


Index to Advertisers as 
Where-to-Buy Products Index carried quarterly 
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Executive Offices: 


DOES YOUR PLANT SHOW THESE SYMPTOMS OF 


CLOGGED COMMUNICATION? 





THEN YOU NEED THE HELP OF A GRAYBAR COMMUNICATION SPECIALIST 


Why not put your plant communication 
problems up to a specialist familiar with 
the complete range of such equipment ... 
one who can help you choose the type or 
combination of types best suited to your 
needs for talking, paging, public address 
or alarm? 

GRAYBAR supplies Inter-Phone systems, 
Webster Teletalk systems, Edwards pag- 
ing and signaling equipment and every- 


thing else that’s needed to install all types 
of plant communication and alarm sys- 
tems. By planning all such services as a 
unit, you avoid duplicating functions and 
save on wiring and critical materials. 

If better communication can help speed 
a war job or guard essential services, 
GRAYBAR can see to it that you are 
promptly and properly equipped. Just call 
your local GRAYBAR office. 





IN OVER 8O PRINCIPAL CITIES 








GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.- 
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PRODUCTION  Apprehensions among 

tool manufac- 
turers whe are catching up with demands for their 
particular products were relieved last week when 
they were told that just as rapidly as their unfilled 
orders are executed their facilities will be diverted to 
the production of machine tools that still are highly 
critical. The industry has a backlog sufficient to 
keep it fully occupied eight months ahead; it was 
asked to complete this program in six months 
(p. 42) . . . At the same time, signs are beginning 
to appear that here and there the tooling-up period 
is approaching peak so that management will be wise 
to plan for any eventualities in the near future 
(p. 50). 

The problem of keeping steel warehouses supplied 
now appears to have been solved as a result of new 
WPB directives now in process.of going out to the 
mills (p. 47). 

Means have been provided to ease the problem 
of obtaining operating supplies (p. 52) . . . Addi- 
tional industry advisory committees are functioning 
(p: 76). 


METALLURGY _ The War Production Board 


as made provision for get- 
that they get acquainted with them (p. 51). These 
steels already have won wide acceptance (p. 55). 

W. R. Breeler and W. H. Wills reveal results of 
ting NE steels into the hands of consumers in order 
studies with three different types of molybdenum 
high-speed steels, with special emphasis on heat 
treatment (p. 95). 

Feodore F. Foss adds to the already convincing 
evidence that there is no proven process for produc- 
ing sponge iron on a commercial scale (p. 100). 

Changeover from brass to steel for all types of fixed 
artillery ammunition will be complete by the end 
of this year, says Maj. Gen. Leven H. Campbell Jr. 
A new cold-forging process is an important factor in 
the development (p. 43). 

W. J. Priestley is the new chief of the Alloy Steels 
Unit of the Iron and Steel Branch, War Production 
Board (p. 51). 


CONSERVATION All stamping manv- 
facturers should find 


suggestive values in Section V of the series of articles 
on conservation and substitution. In it George W. 
Birdsall, Stee.’s engineering editor, describes the 


this issue of SVTRBEL 


trend toward using stampings to replace forgings, 
castings and parts machined from solid’ bar stock. 
Critical materials thus are conserved and the load on 
critical equipment lessened. Stampings production 
men are urged to study design possibilities in order 
that their facilities may be mobilized still further in 
war production (p. 82). 

Because of “overpowering,” up to 25 per cent more 
material and labor are going into electric motors 
than are required, declares L. A. Umansky. Even 
more serious is the unnecessary waste of copper in 
electrical distribution systems. He recommends a 
plan of corrective procedure (p. 104). 


SALVAGE C. R. Stevens outlines measures 
that would help accelerate the 
salvage program. He peints out economic faults 
in the price structure and suggests a simpler and 
more uniform wording in priority and allocation or- 
ders (p. .80) . . . Windows of Washington, in a 
behind-the-scenes account of the drive to get metals 
out of frozen inventories and get them into war-use, 
describes the philosophy which guided the fixing of 
government prices on such materials (p. 48). 


WAR BOND SALES __ United States 

Treasury officials 
are much pleased with the sale of bonds through 
payroll deduction plans and are anxious to have such 
plans set up in all plants. Whereas 20,000,000 indi- 
viduals now are buying bonds the total is to be pushed 
to 30,000,000 by the end of this year. Industrial 
management is urged to help toward this end (p. 38). 


ARMY-NAVY AWARDS Important 


stimulant to 
greater war materiel production has been the recog- 
nition given workers by award of the joint Army- 
Navy “E” pennants and silver lapel pins. Typical 
scenes of such presentations (pp. 66-71) show how 
the workers react. 


MARKETS In spite of near-capacity produc- 

tion, mills can not keep up with 
war demand and deliveries are further deferred 
(p. 119). Iron ore shipments in September kept up 
the accelerated rate of prior months and to Oct. 1 
tonnage is 16.8 per cent over last year to the same 
date (p. 130). 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT SCRAP 


Q. Why is scrap used to make steel? 

A. It conserves natural ore resources, lightens the 
burden upon the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem, and requires less time to convert into 
molten metal because scrap used by steel mills 
has previously been refined into steel. 

. How is scrap used to make steel? 

. It is charged into open hearth furnaces with 
pig iron and small quantities of special ores 
and limestone. 


. Does scrap make good steel? 

. Yes, the finest steel is made from scrap. Electric 
furnaces, which produce the highest grades of 
steel including some alloy steels, operate al- 
most entirely upon scrap. 

. What kind of scrap is needed by the mills? 

. Any iron and steel scrap is usable, except tin- 
coated or non-ferrous metals which cannot be 
used to make steel. 

Q. How much scrap do steel mills require in a 

year? 

A. In 1941 the total was 45,600,000 tons. Of this 


amount about half was steel mill scrap and the 
remainder came from outside sources. 


. What are the causes of the scrap shortage? 

. Over 20,000,000 tons of scrap were shipped out 
of this country during the 30’s, and never be- 
fore in the history of the steel industry has 
there been such a prolonged period of high 
steel production. All existing accumulations of 
scrap have been taken and now it is the remote 
farm, industrial, and household scrap that 
must be sent to steel mills. 


Why not use ore to replace scrap? 

. Ore mining operations, transportation facil- 
ities, ore storage space at mills, and blast 
furnace capacity are based on the use of scrap 
and cannot be expanded immediately. 


Q. Are steel mills doing anything to help the scrap 
situation? 

A. Yes. They are spending millions of dollars to 
publicize the seriousness of the scrap shortage. 
They are building new blast furnaces and ore 
handling facilities. Inland is building one new 
1200-ton blast furnace at its own plant and 
two more for the Government. 
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Q. Are the scrap dealers doing their part? 

A. Scrap dealers did a marvelous job during 1941. 
In the first six months of 1942, more scrap 
was moved by the dealers than ever before in 
history. The need now is for the general public 
and general business to move their scrap to 
scrap yards, where it can be properly prepared 
and rapidly moved to consuming centers. 


. Why have mills not accumulated scrap? 

. When war came, mills had normal scrap sup- 
plies. But, tremendous demand for steel and 
small scrap offerings quickly lowered mill scrap 
stocks. 


. How much scrap do mills have on hand? 


. The supply averages less than two weeks. 
Many mills are operating on less than two 
days’ supply, which is virtually on the basis of 
daily receipts. 
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Q. What would happen if no more scrap reached 
mills? 

A. Within a few days steel output would drop at 
least 25% —a calamity in view of the desperate 
need for steel to carry on the war effort. 


Q. Why should scrap be gathered now for use 
next winter? 

A. Cold weather, snow and blizzards reduce collec- 
tion, preparation and transportation of scrap. 
Mills normally store extra scrap for use in 
winter. This year—a critical year—mills can- 
not accumulate scrap for the winter months 
because it is not available to them. 


. How can the scrap shortage be solved? 

. By the segregation and return to mills of all 
production scrap; by executive authority to 
scrap old buildings, unneeded equipment, obso- 
lete machinery, dormant and excessive stores, 
unused dies, tools, fixtures, etc. 


. How can you help? 

. If you are an executive, use your initiative and 
authority to designate what can be scrapped. 
If you are an engineer, metallurgist, super- 
intendent, foreman, storekeeper, master-me- 
chanic, millwright, or workman, call to the 
attention of y-ur management anything and 
everything that you believe can be spared and 
sent to the mills as scrap. 
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Steel mills must have more scrap so that our fighting men will 
have the eauvinment thev deserve and need! 


INLAND STEEL CO, 
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Give People the Facts! 








Newspapers in a well-known national chain carry on their mastheads a 
reproduction of a lighthouse with this caption: “Give Light and the People 
Will Find Their Own Way.” This is another way of saying that a nation 
of informed people can be trusted to arrive at the proper solution of its 
problems. 


We believe that this premise is sound and that it is especially pertinent 
today. For instance, one reason why scrap is coming out more freely now 
than it was in previous, drives is that more people really understand that 
scrap is needed urgently. Previously they had been uncertain. The same 
formula can be applied to almost every phase of the war effort. The more 
accurately the individual is informed, the better will be his response. 


This point can be capitalized to excellent advantage in stimulating produc- 
tion in individual plants. Everybody has heard the story of the girl in the 
agricultural implement plant who asked her foreman for a transfer to 
another department so that she could “get into war work.” She thought 
that the parts she inspected still were being used on farm tractors. When 
the foreman told her they were going into tanks she was ecstatic. “Just 
wait until | tell the other girls!” she exclaimed. 


Some manufacturers are setting up exhibits so that employes can see for 
themselves just how the work they are doing fits into an airplane engine, 
tank turret or anti-aircraft gun. 


In one plant making combat weapons, the workmen had been indifferent. 
A new manager was installed. Shortly thereafter a call came to ship several 
hundred weapons to a certain port to equip departing troops. The new 
manager called his employes together and explained the emergency in 
detail. Every man and woman in the place worked feverishly—disregarding 
lunch hours, quitting time and everything else—until the guns were on their 
way. 


Give people the facts and they will respond magnificently. 


Be Ahi 


Editor-in-Chief 
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Industrial Workers Answer 
Uncle Sam’s Plea To “Buy” 


Millions authorize deductions aggregating 7.6 per cent of gross 
















payrolls. Few purchasers ask for premature redemption. Company 


campaigns encourage employe participation 


WASHINGTON 
THE TREASURY department states that from May, 1941, through Sep- 
tember, 1942, twenty million persons purchased War Bonds in the amount of 
$9,131,102,000. Only one-fourth of 1 per cent of that number of purchasers 
asked for redemption of bonds. 
Treasury officials hope that there will be 30,000,000 subscribers by the end 
of this year. 
They are much pleased with the results of payroll plans. At this time 7.6 
per cent of payroll earnings are going into bonds, and it is expected that the 
proportion will be increased to 10 per cent by Jan. 1. 


U.S. Steel’s Response Typical 


Some conclusions as to the effective- of the United States Steel Corp. This 
ness of War Bond campaigns in indus- company with its diverse operations and 
try may be drawn from the experience widely separated plants literally repre- 


sents a cross section of the United States 
in its employe personnel. What has 
been this experience? 

The major goal, of course, has been 
100 per cent participation on the basis 
of 10 per cent of individual income. 
While some plants or departments have 
reached this goal and in certain cases 
have exceeded it, and while many, many 
individuals in other groups have done 
so, there has been no such average. 
Nor did many expect that such an aver- 
age would be reached in a hurry. For 
instance, it was realized that a flat 10 
per cent right across the board was 
bound to impose greater hardships on 
some than on others. 

All in all, buying probably has not 
been as good as generally anticipated, 
not only among steel companies but 
for the country as a whole. Certainly 
it has not been as good as desired. But, 
on the other hand, there is much in the 
picture as may be drawn from the U. S. 
Steel position to lend encouragement, 
for bond purchases are much heavier 
and momentum appears to be gaining. 

In the case of U. S. Steel, and ex- 
cluding its utilities and railroads, for 
which comparative figures are not at 
present available, monthly deletions from 
payroll for the purchase of bonds have 

















A gigantic rally climaxed the War Bond drive at the Waukegan, Ill., works of the American Steel & Wire Co., United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiary. Standing behind the “minute man” flag awarded the plant for 90 per cent participation, Will Corbett, assistant 
industrial relations supervisor, acts as master of ceremonies 
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increased since February, this year, when 
the voluntary monthly plan was adopted, 
from less than $1,000,000, to a rate 
now estimated to be approaching $3,- 
000,000, against $2,200,000 for August, 
the last figure available. 

Survey of corporation subsidiaries for 
August shows three with 100 per cent 
participation; nine with 90 per cent 
participation, or better; and seven with 
80 per cent, or better—19 in these groups 
out of 34. Incidentally, two in these 
groups were companies which employ 
less than 100 persons each, with one, 
the Columbia Iron Mining Co., one of 
the three with a record of 100 per cent 
participation. 

The other two to reach 100 per cent 
were the Pittsburgh Limestone Corp. and 
the United States Steel Export Co. In 
fact, the Limestone corporation achieved 
the most outstanding record of all cor- 
poration subsidiaries, with 100 per cent 
participation and with 11 per cent of 
the payroll being subscribed. This does 
not necessarily mean, of course, that all 
Limestone employes subscribed at least 
10 per cent of their respective incomes 
through payroll deductions, but, if not, 
most must have come close to it. 


But what of the larger subsidiaries— 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., American 
Steel & Wire Co., National Tube Co., 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., and out on the 
Pacific coast, the Columbia Steel Co.? 
Well, in August, more than 80,000 em- 
ployes of Carnegie-Illinois participated, 
or 67.30 per cent, with deductions from 
payroll amounting to more than $700,000. 
Relatively it appears not so good as 
some of the other and smaller subsidi- 
aries, but a sharp increase was shown 
from February, when around 31,000 
participated, or 25.67 per cent, deduc- 
tions amounting to $275,000. 

American Steel & Wire started off last 
February with almost 20,000 participat- 
ing, or 66.06 per cent, and with deduc- 
tions amounting to approximately $168,- 
000. In August, the percentage of par- 
ticipation was 79 per cent (more than 
24,000), with deductions amounting to 
more than $241,000. National Tube 
got off to a fast start with more than 
25,000 pledged to purchase bonds, or 
91.55 per cent; in August, the number 
was a trifle higher, equivalent to a per- 
centage of 94.70. However, actual pay- 
roll deductions in August—$171.000— 
were down from $172,000 in February. 

Tennessee Coal, the corporation’s major 
southern subsidiary, on the other hand, 
started slowly, with 14.32 per cent of 
employes participating in February; 
however, in August more than 16,500, 
or 50.60 per cent, were buying bonds 
through the deduction plan, with collec- 
tions amounting to $153,000, against 
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“CIGARETTE GIRL” selis War Stamps and Bonds: It was a suggestion by E. L. 
Berry, manager, Link-Belt Co.’s new ordnance plant, that led to the application of 


the “cigarette girl’ sales plan, with considerable success. 


Leona E. Schreiner, 


cost department employe, in fetching costume, walks through the plant two hours each 
day, offering stamps, taking subscriptions for bonds. Ben W. Neuendorf, labor fore- 
man of the steel handling crew, starts the boys on the right road by buying a $50 bond 


$30,170 in the first month. Frick Coke 
employes boosted their percentage of 
participation from 46.37 per cent to 
84.60 per cent, or about 12,500 in 
August, with deductions almost $90,000, 
against more than $52,000. Columbia 
Steel jumped from 22.87 to 76.40 per 
cent, or about 5500 employes, with col- 
lections gaining from around $9000 to 
more than $50,000. 


Then, too, among some of the other 
larger subsidiaries, long known in the 
steel industry, are the American Bridge 
Co. and the Oliver Iron Mining Ca. 
The number of American Bridge em- 
ployes pledged to purchase bonds in- 
creased from more than 4500 to almost 
7500, or from 52.44 to 74 per cent, with 
deductions gaining from around $38,000 





to more than $71,000. Incidentally, 
American’s small brother, Virginia Bridge, 
increased percentage-wise from 8.77 to 
90. Oliver Mining increased from 80.36 
to 92.60 per cent, or more than 6000 
employes, with deductions gaining from 
more than $44,000 in February to almost 
$90,000 in August. 

Hichlights of the record of the cor- 
poration’s subsidiaries would not be com- 
plete without reference to Federal Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. In August its 
employe participation amounted to 96 
per cent, or almost 27,000, against 86.27 
per cent, or 19,500 employes, with de- 
ductions amounting to more than $360,- 
000, second only in this respect to Car- 
negie-Illinois. In February, deductions 
were little more than $51,000, and it is 
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interesting to note the sharp jump in 
these deductions since that time, espe- 
cially in the light of the relatively small 
gain percentage-wise in the number par- 
ticipating. 

When figures are in for September, it 
would not prove at all surprising if some 
of the subsidiaries, which have been 
hovering around the top in point of em- 
ploye participation, actually hit the top, 
and perhaps went through it. From all 
indications there will probably be a gain 
all along the line, and certainly a gain in 
the average. 

While up to Sept. 1 only three sub- 
sidiaries had reached the 100 per cent 
participation mark, various individual 
plants and mines had reached this goal. 
The Annandale mine of Pittsburgh Lime- 
stone, in fact, is on a “100 per cent—16 
per cent” basis, each employe having in- 
vested 10 per cent or more of his pay. 
Many others had won the Minute Man 
flag for 90 per cent participation, or 
better. Then, of course, many individu- 
als throughout the corporation ranks 
have had and are having well in 
excess of 10 per cent deducted from 
their incomes for war bonds. Cases 
are cited of 30 and 35 per cent; and 
there may be even higher records. 


In addition to payroll deductions, 
many employes are buying bonds and 
stamps through other channels, it is 
pointed out—if not the men themselves, 
their wives in many cases, through groups 
Ynd organizations of their own, or through 
Banks from special savings; and children 
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in school, with their weekly stamp pur- 
chases; and not infrequently sons in the 
armed forces, paying what little they 
can spare, with the bulk coming from the 
family budget back home. Payroll deduc- 
tions are not the last word in many, 
many cases, it is emphasized. 

Prior to the adoption of the voluntary 
monthly plan, put into effect by com- 
panies generally at the suggestion of 
the United States Treasury department, 
U. S. Steel employes bought bonds 
through various channels, such as fed- 
eral credit unions, which are small co- 
operative loan banks, established by 
workers and chartered by the Farm 
Credit Administration. Some of these 
earlier bond buying connections are still 
being maintained. 

Nor does the U. S. Steel encourage 
employes to buy exclusively through 
the voluntary monthly payment plan. 





‘That is up to the individual, and what- 
ever the amount and wherever he decides 
to buy it, it is clearly up to him. The 
corporation’s main job in this respect is 
the overall job of co-operating in every 
way possible with the Treasury Depart- 
ment in stimulating interest in war bonds. 
Through its industrial relations depart- 
ment, it assisted the Treasury Department 
in drawing up a plan that would be best 
suited to its employes, and has seen to 
it that the plan functions smoothly. It 
co-operates with the Treasury through 
the use of government posters and other 
suggested types of promotion, and grants 
wide latitude to its employes in their 
own organization of various plant and 
departmental drives. 

The latest issue of US Steel News 
provides an interesting insight into many 
of these activities, and is in itself an ex- 
cellent job of war bond promotion. 


American Brake Shoe Employes 
Pass 99% Mark in 4-Day Drive 


More than 99 per cent of the employes 
of American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., New York, pledged a total of 9.5 
per cent of the company’s gross payroll 
to the purchase of War Bonds as result 
of a recent four-day campaign. 

The achievement is remarkable when 
the problems of organizing such a cam- 





paign are considered. This medium size 
company has 58 plants spread all over the 
country. The company believed it was 
important to keep expenses of the cam- 
paign at a minimum. 

To meet this problem, a set of instruc- 
tions or “plan book” was prepared by 
the home office and sent to each of the 





The Brake Shoe bond campaign at Oakland, Calif., had a guard of honor from a nearby camp. Note Uncle Sam on the speakers’ 
platform. At the microphone is a Treasury representative. Every employe signed up 10 per cent or more of his pay 
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Three employes at American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.’s Jersey City plant watch 
the local War Bond manager fill in the Victory “V” poster to 9.2 per cent. One 
hundred per cent of the workers in this plant signed up for War Bond purchases 


58 plants and major offices, with a set 
of key posters. A campaign manager was 
appointed for each plant and the whole 
procedure placed in his hands. His job 
was to adapt the master “plan book” to 
the situation encountered in his own 
plant and community. 

A key part in the campaign was a 10- 
minute talk by a field representative of 
the Treasury Department. Company re- 
ports excellent co-operation was received 
in all districts from the Treasury, and 
oSicials believe the campaign was aided 
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by having the War Bond purchase plan 
explained by government officials rather 
than by management. 


Men selected to do the person-to-per- 
son solicitation were selected from the 
workwmen rather than from foremen or 
other supervisors wherever practical. In 
selecting the solicitors, the campaign man- 
agers tried to pick men who already were 
devoting 10 per cent of their income to 
the purchase of bonds under the pay- 
roll deduction plan. 

Throughout the entire campaign an 


Men in this American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. plant in Chicago listened intently as the War Bond story was told. 
signed up for an average of 11.8 per cent of gross payroll 





effort was made to avoid exerting any 
pressure on the employes. In fact, the 
last message from the home office to the 
58 campaign managers was a telegram 
from William B. Given Jr., president, 
reading: 

“In doing a good job on this week's 
War Bond campaign I know you will 
avoid putting undue pressure on any 
individual who may be unable to pledge 
the full amount requested. Good luck.” 

The company did not find it neces- 
sary to use any incentives in promoting 
the sale of bonds other than those of 
patriotism and self interest. 

The campaign was aided by articles in 
the employe paper, The Brake Shoe 
News, and by the award of “minute 
man” flags, 10 per cent buttons, and 
similar recognition 

Two issues of the Brake Shoe News 
were devoted largely to promoting the 
drive. Typical of the inspirational edi- 
torials: 

“Yes, our ultimate aim is victory. 

“Our immediate aim is nothing more 
colorful or exciting than to save our 


money. 


“We are all doing it now. But we 
are not doing enough of it. From each 
of us, Uncle Sam needs 10 per cent of 
our pay to go into the buying of War 
Bonds from him. You're right. There 
isn’t the rush of patriotic feeling in the 
act of saving money that you get when 
you see columns of service men swinging 
along to martial music . 


“But do you know that our part in 
the war is costing the United States gov- 
ernment $1700 for one second? Multiply 
that by six months—six weeks—or just 
by sixty minutes And—we have 
just begun to fight.” 







Then they 
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More Equipment Needed Now 
For War Program, Builders Warned 


Personnel, materials and renegotiation of contracts*loom as 
major problems at New York convention. . . Employment of women 


for factory work may alleviate manpower shortage . 
NEW YORK have completed the job of retooling 
RUMORS to the effect that the ma- America for war and have to settle down 
chine tool industry has completely to the job of supplying only the machine 


caught up with all requirements of the 
war production program, were punc- 
tured during the forty-first annual con- 
vention of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, held in Waldorf- 
Astoria, Oct. 5-6, 

Every speaker, whether from the in- 
dustry or representing the United States 
government, including the armed serv- 
ices, emphasized -that with few excep- 
tions more machine tools are needed and 
needed immediately. This need for 
many types of critical machine tools is 
so great that the facilities of some com- 
panies which have nearly caught up with 
demands for the less critical equipment 
may be swung over to help those whose 
backlogs still are so heavy that deliv- 
eries are dangerously far in the future. 

It was revealed during the meeting 
that the seriousness of the situation so 
impressed Lieut. Gen. William Knudsen 
during a recent swing around the circuit 
of key war production plants, he re- 
turned to Washington with this urgent 
plea to the machine tool industry: “Put 
on at once a drive within your industry 
to clean up every backlog of machine 
tool orders within the next six months!” 

This likewise was the gist of the talk 
by George C. Brainard, director, Tools 
Division, War Production Board, at the 
meeting. 

This challenge was accepted in behalf 
of the association by George H. Johnson, 
its president. In commenting on the 
situation, he and several other speakers 
brought out the fact that from respon- 
sible sources within the government have 
come positive assurances in the event 
such a drive brings about the threat of 
idleness, or partial idleness in any ma- 
chine tool plant, such facilities imme- 
diately will be switched to production 
of war materiel if they are not at once 
utilized by other machine tool builders 
through subcontracting. 

In his address entitled, “Where Do We 
Stand”, Mr. Johnson said: “Washing- 
ton is considering what will happen to 
our respective companies when we will 
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tools necessary for such new projects as 
will most certainly develop in connection 
with the maintenance of the war pro- 
duction program. 

“How far off this may be still is a 
question mark. Right now our industry 
has a backlog of over $1,000,000,000, 
representing on the average eight months’ 
output on a full production basis. How- 
ever, it must be realized that this indus- 
try average is not the situation in the 
case of many individual companies. The 
changed situation will come in some 
companies earlier than in others. 


Face Manpower Shortage 


“It is only reasonable to expect that 
excess plant capacity, where it develops, 
will be used for manufacture of parts 
for planes, tanks, guns or other muni- 
tions, or for manufacture of parts for 
other machine tool builders for whose 
products there long will continue ex- 
treme demands.” 

Aside from this matter of the future 
course of the industry as far as produc- 
tion is concerned, the three other most 
important considerations of the meeting 
were personnel, materials and renego- 
tiation of contracts. Regarding person- 
nel, it was the consensus of opinion that 
loss of manpower to the industry through 
the draft is destined to be far more se- 
vere than originally was expected or 
than many yet realize. Mr. Johnson 
summed this up when he said: “Our 
capacity to maintain maximum output 
already has been seriously handicapped 
by the draft situation. There appears 
to be no relief ahead of us in that quar- 
ter. In fact, it seems highly probable 
that as time goes on most of our eligible 
men under the age of 44—except those 
in key positions—will be drafted into the 
armed forces.” 

That in cases where key men are 
threatened by the draft, there may be 
some hope for relief, was indicated by 
Capt. E. R. Henning, Machine Tool Sec- 
tion, Army and Navy Munitions Board, 
Washington. However, Captain Hen- 












ning emphasized that in altogether too 
many instances machine tool builders 
neglected to take proper steps early 
enough with their local and state boards 
before appealing to higher tribunals for 
retention of key men. 

What should be done, he said, is to 
present carefully sifted lists of such key 
men well ahead of their call period, to 
the local boards; having these boards 
visit plants if necessary to see exactly 
what the situation is and what the ma- 
chine tool industry means in the war 
program. Then if no satisfaction is 
gained locally there still will be plenty 
of time to take it up with the state board) 
or with Washington if necessary. How- 
ever, if all this is delayed until a man is 
called up, he will be in the service be- 
fore anything can be done about it. 

Captain Henning urged that lists be 
compiled of all important employes, giv- 
ing their exact draft status, so that ap- 
propriate action in each case can be 
scheduled well ahead of call. Don’t hope 
for too much, was the gist of Captain 
Henning’s talk. Train more older men 
and more women. England is utilizing 
85 per cent of women in machine tool 
plants. The record in the United States, 
showing less than 3 per cent as yet, cer- 
tainly indicates a lot of room ‘or im- 
provement. 

That women can be utilized effective- 
ly in machine tool plants in this country 
was stated by Wendell E. Whipp, presi- 
dent, Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sid- 
ney, O. Mr. Whipp, on the basis of his 
own experience, sugested that all 
companies in the industry immediately 
start to train a competent supervisor of 

7 
women and to build the rest rooms re- 
quired by women employes. 


Women Help Solve Problem 


Early last May, Monarch began to 
train such a “dean of women”, and to- 
day—out of a total of 2600 employes— 
800 are women. They are performing 
satisfactorily on all but the heaviest work, 
and are working on all the shifts. As to 
their general effect, Mr. Whipp said: “I 
can tell you without any reservations 
that as far as our plant is concerned, the 
net result has been the stepping up of 
the morale of our entire organization.” 

As far as materials are concerned, as- 
surances were given that insofar as is 
possible the needs of the machine tool 
industry will be met. However, when 
the total capacity of the country to fab- 
ricate materials exceeds the total supply 
of available raw materials, it is obvious 
that ingenuity in the choice of mate- 
rials must be exercised and maximum 
economy in their use must be practiced, 
especially in the case of alloy steels, 
copper and zinc. The copper situation 
demands careful review of all electrical 
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requirements and care must be taken 
not to “overpower” machines. Needs of 
the industry for the fourth quarter are 
now being reviewed and “rationed ma- 
terials” soon will be issued. 

Ralph E. Flanders, president, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., 
reviewed renegotiaticn of contracts, that 
is, recovery by the government of so- 
called “excess profits” through rebates 
or lower prices on future orders. He 
pointed to the danger of bringing about 
“another 1930” in the industry, if too 
much money is siphoned out of it 
through taxes and rebates after its peak 
period has passed. He made the amaz- 
ing statement that right now the solvency 
of the industry rests entirely on its pool 
orders. Therefore this pool order pro- 
tection must be preserved by every pos- 
sible means. The renegotiation situation 
at the moment is in such a state of flux 
that until the effect of current operations 
by the government on a group of “busi- 
ness guinea pigs” is known, not much 
of .positive nature can be said about it. 

Freas M. Long, export sales manager, 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., re- 
ported that on a recent trip to England 
he found widespread appreciation for 
the great help rendered to Great Britain 
by the American machine tool industry. 
Deliveries by British machine tool build- 
ers average ten months, but some critical 
machines are not available before 15 or 
16 months. They have jumped produc- 
tion four to one, whereas the American 
industry has jumped it seven to one. 
Much more of the British facilities have 
been needed for direct war production, 
workers have had to go into the armed 
forces, and bombing has hampered op- 
erations in England. 

New officers of the association: 

President, John S. Chafee, vice presi- 
dent and assistant secretary, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L.; first 
vice president, Walter W. Tangeman, 
vice president, Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
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Walter W. Tangeman 
First Vice President 





chine Co., Cincinnati; second vice presi- 
dent, Fred H. Chapin, president, Nation- 
al Acme Co., Cleveland; treasurer, 
David Ayr, president and general man- 
ager, Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, 
Conn. New directors: Mr. Tangeman, 
Mr. Chapin and Joseph L. Trecker, vice 
president of Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee. 





Value of 29,100 new machine tool 
units shipped during August was $117,- 


Fred H. Chapin 
Second Vice President 
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442.000, according to WPB. During 
July, 28,300 units valued at $113,600,- 
000 were shipped. 

Production of machine tools has 
reached a rate of more than $1,400,000,- 
000 a year. Last year the value of ma- 
chine tools was about $771,400,000 and 
the present going rate represents an in- 
crease of approximately 83 per cent. 

Compared with the same month of last 
year, the August value of machine tools 
is also an increase of 83 per cent. 


Cold Forging Process Facilitates 
Change to Steel Cartridge Cases 


CHANGEOVER from brass to steel 
cartridge cases for all types of fixed ar- 
tillery ammunition will be complete by 
the end of the year, according to the 
War Department. 

Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell Jr., chief 
of ordnance, Army Services of Supply, 
credits the Ordnance Steel Cartridge Case 
Industry Integrating Committee with the 
accomplishment, which he describes as 
“amazing.” 

“This job,” he said ,“would have taken 
from three to four years in peacetime. 
In war, it’s been done in six months.” 

Every committee member, with the ex- 
ception of Ordnance Department officer 
members, is an executive or engineer of 
one of the more than two score industries 
manufacturing steel cartridge cases. A 
majority of these companies is already in 
mass production of steel cases. 

The cases range in size from 20 to 105 
millimeters. Larger caliber cannon use 
separate loading ammunition, wherein the 
smokeless powder propelling charges are 
in bag containers. 

Substitution of steel for brass in the 
manufacture of artillery cartridge cases— 


a major development of ordnance—is part 
of a broad Army conservation program, 
made necessary by huge war demands 
on critical materials. 

General Campbell said the United 
States leads the world in the develop- 
ment of steel cartridge cases. He pointed 
out that one factor which had speeded 
the changeover is the perfection, “almost 
overnight” of a_ cold-forging process 
which turns out cartridge cases in a mat- 
ter of minutes. Only two minor ma- 
chine operations then remain before the 
case is ready for shipment to a load- 
ing plant. 

“The committee,” General Camphell 
said, “has worked this out so you take a 
disk of cold steel and without heating it 
at all, in less than half a dozen opera- 
tions, wind up with a completely forged 
steel case.” 

Members of the Steel Cartridge Case 
Industry Integrating Committee, which 
has its headquarters in Cincinnati, and in- 
dustries with contracts for steel cartridge 
cases follow: 

Chairman. Brig. Gen. . E. Hardy; deputy 

(Please turn to Page 182) 
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Third Quarter Steel Production 


Second Highest in History 


STEEL production in third quarter 
reached the second highest quarterly to- 
tal in history, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

The total of 21,449,359 tons produced 
in the three-month period just ended 
came within a fraction of a percentage 
point of the record 21,531,358 tons pro- 
duced in the second quarter of the year, 
and exceeded by 827,000 tons, or 4 per 
cent, output in the third quarter of 1941. 

Over the first nine months of this year, 
64,019,606 tons of steel have been pro- 


duced, 4 per cent above production in 
the corresponding period of last year. 
The nine-months total for this year ex- 
ceeds the tonnage produced in any whole 
year prior to 1940, including the years 
of World War I. 


Output in the month of September 
1942 was 7,067,084 tons, equivalent to 
96.5 per cent of capacity. In August, 
a longer month, production totaled 7,- 
233,451 tons, or 95.4 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Output in September 1941 
amounted to 6,811,754 tons, 96.3 per 
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in 


— -——Total—— 
Per cent Per cent tion, all 

of Net of compani 
capacity tons capacity Net tons 


month 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1941 made 98.5% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 87.8% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 


1942 
Jan. 6,328,128 95.4 490,864 86.0 305,930 96.3 7,124,922 94.7 1,608,335 4.43 
Feb 5,791,813 96.7 453,543 88.0 275,700 96.2 6,521,056 96.0 1,630,264 4.00 
Mar. 6,574,701 99.1 493,294 86.4 324,916 102.3 7,392,911 98.2 1,668,829 4.43 
lst quar 18,694,642 97.0 1,437,701 86.7 906,546 98.3 21,038,889 96.3 1,635,994 12.86 
April . 6,346,707 98.8 454,583 82.2 321,023 104.4 7,122,313 97.7 1,660,213 4.29 
ay . 6,600,376 99.5 454,054 79.5 332,460 104.7 7,386,890 98.2 1,667,470 4.43 
June . 6,247,302 97.2 452,518 81.8 322,335 104.8 7,022,155 96.4 1,636,866 4.29 
2nd qtr 19,194,385 98.5 1,361,155 81.2 975,818 104.6 21,531,358 97.4 1,654,985 13.01 
Ist half 37,889,027 97.8 2,798,856 83.9 1,882,364 101.5 42,570,247 96.9 1,645,545 25.87 
July 6,350,047 95.7 453,684 79.6 345,093 96.3 7,148,824 94.5 1,617,381 4.42 
Aug. . 6,420,496 96.6 467,313 81.8 345,642 96.3 7,233,451 9.4 1,632,833 4.43 
Sept. . 6,297,201 98.0 437,950 79.4 331,933 95.7 7,067,084 96.5 1,651,188 4.28 
Srd qtr. 19,067,744 96.8 1,358,947 80.3 1,022,688 96.1 21,449,359 95.5 1,633,615 13.13 
9 mos. 56,956,771 97.4 4,157,803 82.7 2,905,032 99.5 64,019,606 96.4 1,641,528 39.00 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1941 made 98.5% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 87.8% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 


1941 

Jan. 6,274,780 99.0 451,806 76.0 195,766 89.1 6,922,352 96.8 1,562,608 4.43 
Feb. . 5,669,425 99.1 378,536 70.5 182,393 91.9 6,230,354 96.5 1,557,589 4.00 
Mar, 6,457,641 101.9 460,225 77.4 206,137 993.8 7,124,003 996 1 1zz = 4.43 
ist quar 18,401,846 100.1 1,290,567 74.8 584,296 91.6 20,276,709 97.7 1,576,727 12.86 
April.. 6,137,613 100.0 395,056 68.6 221,510 104.1 6,754,179 97.6 1,574,401 4.29 
May 6,362,245 100.4 444,079 74.7 238,241 108.4 7,044,565 98.5 1,590,195 4.43 
June . 6,098,171 99.4 458,848 79.7 235,732 110.8 6,792,751 98.1 1,583,392 4.29 


2nd qtr 18,598,029 100.0 1,297,983 74.3 


ist half 36,999,875 100.0 2,588,550 74.6 1,279,779 99.7 40,868,204 97.9 


July... 6,085,100 4.4 489,297 85.0 237,827 85.7 6,812,224 93.3 1,541,227 4.42 

Aug... 6,244,353 96.6 495,761 85.9 257,382 92.6 6,997,496 95.6 1,579,570 4.43 

Sept... 6,054,418 96.9 500,768 89.8 256,568 95.5 b 1,591,531 4.28 
751,777 91.2 20,621,474 95.1 


3rd qtr 18,383,871 96.0 1,485,826 86.9 


9 mos. 55,383,746 98.6 4,074,376 78.6 2,031,556 96.4 61,489,678 96.9 


Oct 6,423,329 99.4 533,060 92.4 279,679 100.6 7,236,068 98.9 1,633,424 4.43 
Nov 6,194,679 99.0 488,822 87.5 277,384 103.0 6,960,885 98.2 1,622,584 4.29 
is 387, 99.0 481,813 83.7 280,637 101.2 7,150,315 97.9 1,617,718 4.42 

4th qtr, 19,005,873 99.1 1,503,695 987.8 837,700 101.6 21,347,268 98.3 1,624,602 13.14 
98.8 5,578,071 80.9 2,869,256 97.9 82,836,946 97.3 1,588,741 52.14 


Total. . 74,389,619 


The percentages of capacity operated in = first six months of 1941 are calculated on weekly 
hearth, 


capacities of 1,430,102 net tons open 


34,187 net tons bessemer and 49,603 net tons elec- 


tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1, ey net tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 


31, 1940 as follows: 


74,565,510 net tons, bessemer 6,996,520 net tons, electric 2,586,320 


Open 
net tons. Beginning July 1, 1941, the percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly 


capacities of 1,459,132 net tons open 


hearth, 130,292 net tons bessemer and 62,761 net tons elec- 


tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,652,185 net tons; based on annual capacities as of June 


30, 1941 as follows: Open hearth 
net tons. 


. 76,079,130 net tons, bessemer 6,793,400 net tons, electric 3,272,370 


The percentages of capacity operated in the first six months of 1942 are calculated on weekly 
hearth, Bessemer and 


128,911 net tons 


71,682 net tons electric 


1,698,622 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1942 
400 tons 









cent of the smaller capacity then avail- 
able. 


An average of 1,651,188 tons of steel 
per week was produced in September, 
compared with 1,632,833 tons per week 
in August and 1,591,531 tons per week 
in September a year ago. 


Inland Structural Mill 
Makes New High Mark 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, made new 
24-hour and eight-hour records Sept. 22- 
23 on the 28-inch structural mill at In- 
diana Harbor, Ind. In 24 hours 12.8 per 
cent more 12-inch channels were rolled 
than in any previous similar period. The 
former all-time record was made June 18. 
An eight-hour rolling record was also 
established, 10.6 per cent above best 
prior performance. 

During the same period the finishing 
department exceeded by 32 per cent 
its former cutting record for 24 hours 
and by 30 per cent for an eight-hour 
period. 


J&L Sets New Output 
Records in September 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. set a 
new record for steel production on its 
No. 18 rolling mill at the Pittsburgh 
works in September. In the 30 days 
of that month production was 12% per 
cent greater than the previous high 
mark made in the 31 days of August. 


Other departments set new company 
records. The Pittsburgh and Aliquippa 
blast furnace departments had the best 
daily average performance in the his- 
tory of the company; the Hazelwood 
polishing mill at Pittsburgh broke its 
previous record of March, 1941; the 
electric casting department at Otis 
works, Cleveland, broke its prior mark 
of May, 1942; No. 26 open hearth at 
Otis works exceeded its July, 1942, pro- 
duction; acid open-hearth department at 
Lakeside plant of Otis works broke its 
prior record of April, 1942. 


Republic To Light New 
Stack at Youngstown 


Republic Steel Corp. will blow in its 
new blast furnace stack at Youngstown, 
O., Oct. 12, Governor John W. Bricker of 
Ohio to apply the torch. The stack will 
have capacity for more than 400,000 tons 
of pig iron annually. This is the first 
completely new stack built in the Mahon- 
ing Valley since 1921, though several 
have been rebuilt and enlarged since the 
beginning of the war. 

The stack was built by Defense Plant 
Corp. and leased to Republic, as also 
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was a stack at Gadsden, Ala., recently 
lighted. 


Production Rally Shows Need 
For More Coal; Miners Quit 


Less than 24 hours after a govern- 
ment-sponsored demonstration showing 
the need for increased anthracite pro- 
duction, 1300 men employed in the Sus- 
quehanna Collieries Co.’s mine at Glen- 
lyon, Pa., refused to take their posts on 
the grounds that the company was cut- 
ting rates. 

William Weinick, superintendent, de- 
nied the rate-cutting charge. He said 
due bills had not been accepted in some 
cases, but adjustments had been made. 
Referring to another complaint of the 
miners, that company had discriminated 
against local applicants for jobs, Mr. 
Weinick stated that the only men to 
whom employment had been refused 
were those seeking special places. 


5,000,000 Women Must Enter 
Industry in 1943, McNutt Says 


Over 5,000,000 women must be added 
to the total now employed by the end of 
1943, Paul V. McNutt, chairman, War 
Manpower Commission, has informed the 
commission’s new Women’s Advisory 
Committee. 

Four-fifths of all war jobs can be per- 
formed by women and their employment 
is an immediate necessity in some war 
production centers because overburdened 
housing and transportation facilities will 
not permit further in-migration of outside 
workers, Mr. McNutt stated. 

The womanpower problem, he added, 
goes far beyond signing women up for 
jobs. It includes training, plant living 
arrangemefits for women, and revision of 
industrial processes to increase the num- 
ber of jobs they can perform. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee was 
appointed early last month to consider 
important questions concerning the War 
Manpower Commission program for ef- 
fective use of women in the war effort. 


Taxes vs. Profit 


Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., re- 
ports net income for fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1942, as $1,711,601, after all 
charges, including $5,162,694 for federal 
income and excess profits taxes and 
$800,000 for contingencies. This com- 
pares with $2,011,625 in previous year 
after federal taxes of $2,317,260. 





Orders booked by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., during the third 
quarter amounted to $474,080,000, an 
increase of 53 per cent over the same 
three months last year. 
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PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last week 
advanced %-point to 98% per cent. Five districts increased output, two declined and 
five were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 94% per cent; two years ago it was 
94% per cent; both computed on the basis of capacity as of those dates. 


Chicago—Steelmaking remained at 
102% per cent for the fourth consecutive 
week, scrap supply being better. Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. relighted its 
South Chicago No. 3 blast furnace Sept. 
80 after being out since Aug. 7 for re- 
lining. 

St. Louis—Relighting of an open hearth 
after repairs increased production 3 points 
to 94 per cent. 

Detroit—Advanced 1 point to 94 per 
cent. 

Pittsburgh—Small additions to active 
equipment advanced the rate 1 point to 
97% per cent. 

Wheeling— Down '%-point to 84% per 
cent. 

Buffalo—Continued at 90% per cent 
as open hearths taken off for repair bal- 
anced those returned to service. 


Cleveland—Increased activity by two 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 








Week Same 
ended week 
Oct.10 Change 1941 1940 
Pittsburgh 975 +1 99 88.5 
Chicago 102.5 None 90.5 98 
Eastern Pa. 96 None 93 93 
Youngstown 95 None 98 88 
Wheeling 845 —0.5 96 97 
Cleveland 94.5 +2 98 88 
Buffalo 90.55 None 93 90.5 
Birmingham 95 None 95 97 
New England 90 —10 90 92 
Cincinnati 95 +7 82 90 
St. Louis oF +3 83 82.5 
Detroit 94 + 1 91 96 
Average 985 +05 945 °94.5 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 





interests caused the rate to rise 2 points 
to 94% per cent. 

Youngstown, O.—Three bessemers and 
75 open hearths are active, the rate re- 
maining at 95 per cent for the fourth 
week. Scrap supply is better but the 
labor situation is acute. Republic Steel 
Corp. blows in its new 1200-ton blast 
furnace Monday. 

Cincinnati—Advanced 7 points to 95 
per cent as the leading interest engaged 
all open hearths. Another will add to ac- 
tive units this week. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Unchanged at 95 
per cent with 23 open hearths in produc- 
tion. 

New England—Relining and repairs 
to open hearths reduced the rate 10 
points to 90 per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard—Sufficient 
scrap supply maintained production un- 
changed at 96 per cent. 


Lukens Steel’s 12-Months’ 
Sales Nearly $40,000,000 


Sales -by Lukens Steel Co. and sub- 
sidiaries, Coatesville, Pa., approximate 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
Oct. 10, according to Robert W. Wolcott, 
president. Bookings are now at the rate 
of $60,000,000 annually, he said. 


Orders for steel boilers booked during 
August numbered 893, compared with 
1091 in July and 1244 in August, 1941, 
the Bureau of the Census reports. Cu- 
mulative orders for eight months total 
10,948 units, compared with 10,101 in 
the same period in 1941. 
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PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide as published in Section II of STEEL, July 6, 1942 


M ORDERS 


M-200: Fluid Milk Shipping Containers, ef- 


fective Oct. 1. Limits production to 850,000 
cans of specified sizes in year ending June 
30, 1948, and sets up a broad simplification 
program. Use of iron and steel during period 
restricted to 85 per cent of amount used in 
year ended June 30, 1942. 


chromium chemicals. Limits inventory to 30- 
day supply. 

M-233: Gas Cylinders, effective Sept. 30. Pro- 
vides for direct control by Director General 
for Operations until Jan. 1, 1943, after which 
production will be permitted only as spe- 
cifically directed. Producers must file PD-662 
on 25th of each month showing production 
and delivery schedules for third following 
month. 

M-115 (Amendment): Collapsible Tubes, effec- 
tive Oct. 6. Reduces tin content in tooth- 
paste tubes from 7.5 per cent to 5 per cent; 
av~d in shaving cream tubes from 7.5 per 
cent to 1.5 per cent, except blanks or tubes 
which had been completed by Oct. 5 

M-6-b (Amendment): Nickel, effective Oct. 3. 
Restricts use, except where specifically au- 
thorized, to implements of war and other 
products certified by Army-Navy Munitions 


L ORDERS 


L-4l-b (Amendment): Construction, effective 
Oct. 2. Permits certain types of construction 
using non-metallic materials and equipment 
designed to insulate buildings without spe- 
cific authorization, if begun prior to Jan. 1, 
1948. Extends to entire country limited ex- 
ceptions granted to construction necessary 
to conversion of heating equipment to per- 
mit use of fuel other than oil, electricity 






applied for on PD-688A. Manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, dealers must file inventory reports 
with WPB on 10th of each month on PD-638. 
L-157 (Amendment): Hand Tools, effective Oct. 
8. Adds Schedule No. 4, prohibiting pro- 
duction of heavy forged hand tools which 
do not conform. to stated specifications, ex- 
cept on WPB approval. Parts for repair and 
maintenince are not subject to limitations. 


E ORDERS 


E-7 (Amendment): Metal Cutting Saw Blades, 


effective Oct. 6. Permits sale of low-alloy 
steel hacksaw blades which are used in ordi- 
nary hand frames. Hacksaws containing no 
alloying elements other than specified per- 
centages of molybdenum and tungsten may 
be delivered without preference rating. Limit 
on tungsten is 1.25 per cent and limit on 
molybdenum is 0.75 per cent. Blades cannot 
be more than 0.025 inches thick or more 
than 12 inches long. 


P ORDERS 


P-68 (Amendment): Steel Plant Maintenance, 
effective Oct. 3. Assigns to producers of 
iron, steel, ferro-alloys and blast furnace 
coke ratings of AA-2X for operating material 
consisting of fabricated metal parts, lumber 
and all metals appearing on revised mate- 
rials list of PD-25A; A-l-a for all other 
operating material. 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


No. 36 (Amendment): Acetone, effective Oct. 3. 
Fixes maximum prices for sales of acetone 
in containers of 50 gallons or more in the 
Eastern territory at 7.00c per pound, de- 





No. 136 (Amendment): 
effective Oct. 8. Provides pricing method 
for siren blowers on basis of price deter- 


processin 

to which the same ratings were applied. Per- 
mits a non-PRP unit to extend ratings for 
operating‘ supplies in any month up to 10 
per cent of cost of production materials to 
which the same ratings are extended dur- 
ing the month. Items for repair of produc- 
tion machinery are included in definition of 
operating supplies. 

No. 11 (Amendment): Effective Oct. 3. Grants 
PRP units privilege of extending ratings 
served on them, instead of using the rating 
assigned on their PRP certificates to obtain 
materials not included in the materials lisi 
accompanying the PRP application. Endorse- 
ment of this extension method must be made 
by seventh business day after receipt of 
fourth quarter PRP certificate. Requires PRP 
units to reduce outstanding orders to amounts 
authorized, within five days after receipt 
of fourth quarter certificate, or on Oct. 10, 
whichever is later. 

No. 12 (Amendment): Cancels permission 
granted PRP units to revise their own “rat- 
ing pattern” twice a month on basis of rat- 
ing appearing on their unfilled orders, effec- 
tive for each PRP unit when it receives its 
PRP certificate for the fourth quarter. 


Steel Recovery Corp. Moves To 


Redistribute Idle Inventories 


FIRST step in WPB’s steel recovery 
program, involving the purchase and 
redistribution of millions of tons of iron 
and steel products, was started last week 
with the mailing by the Steel Recovery 
Corp. of the first of 200,000 inventory 
certification forms to known and pre- 
sumed holders of steel stocks rendered 
idle or excessive as the result of WPB 
orders and regulations. 


Much of the iron and steel that soon 
will be directed into essential war pro- 
duction is available as the result of the 
series of orders, issued during the past 
few months, curtailing or eliminating 
use of these materials in the manufac- 
ture of hundreds of articles of everyday 
use. 

The report forms now being mailed 
are simple one-page sheets on which 
recipients will indicate whether they 
hold steel inventories and, if so, the 
types of iron and steel of which they 
consist. Following receipt of this infor- 





mation, WPB will mail detailed ques- 
tionnaire forms to cover each type re- 
ported, together with schedules of 
prices to be paid by the government for 
material needed for the war effort. 


Forms now being mailed must be 
completed and returned to WPB, Steel 
Recovery Corp., 5835 Baum Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh, not later than five days after 
their receipt. 

Officials of WPB’s Materials Redis- 
tribution Branch emphasize the imme- 
diate need of steel in war industries, 
and point out that owners are per- 
mitted by Priorities Regulation No. 13 
to sell directly to qualified users. They 
urge that those holding needed mate- 
rials in idle or excessive inventories in- 
stitute an immediate and intensive hunt 
for such customers. 

In cases of direct sale, the owner re- 
ceives the going price for his property 
and war industry benefits by speedy 
delivery of material which can be used 
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in its present form. In this connection, 
it was pointed out that while govern- 
ment prices will be considerably above 
scrap prices, they will not equal the 
value of fabricated material, if the ma- 
terial must be remelted before it can 
take its place in the war effort. Scrap 
metal, as such, will not be purchased by 
the government and should be disposed 
of through authorized dealers. 

As an aid to direct transfers, the 


Steel Recovery Corp. will endeavor, 
wherever practicable, to bring together 
owner and potential buyer. 

The Steel Recovery Corp. will carry 
out the purchase and redistribution pro- 
gram arranged by WPB and, as agent 
for Metals Reserve Co., will handle all 
fiscal matters involved in the thousands 
of transactions. 

For further news of the idle metals 
recovery program, see Page 48. 


Producers Directed To Set Aside 
Definite Tonnages for Warehouses 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD is 
sending out directives to producers of 
iron and steel products ordering them to 
set aside definite tonnages for shipment 
to warehouse distributors. Some of the 
directives, effective Oct. 1, already have 
been sent out and remainder either are 
in the mails or will be in the next few 
days. 

Items covered include hot-rolled car- 
bon bars, plates, structural shapes, hot 
and cold-rolled sheets, cold-finished bars 
and all qualities of alloy steel. Produc- 
ers of buttweld and electrically-welded 


pipe also have been directed to ship sup- 
plies to distributors for maintenance and 
repair purposes on the basis of 1940 ship- 
ments. 

As explained by an official of the 
Warehouse Unit of the WPB Iron and 
Steel Branch, the directives issued to 
various mills are purely of an emergency 
character and are designed to “give some 
relief”. The material will be allocated 
as equitably as possible among ware- 
houses distributing steel to companies 
busy on war work. 

In the case of pipe, distributors will 





SCRAP DRIVE EXTENDS EVEN TO BANKS 





NEW YORK: Sixteen tons of scrap metal, which included 19 safes, old file 

cabinets and other odds and ends in the Greenwich Savings Bank, Thirty-sixth 

and Broadway, were turned over to the scrap collector. Much of the equipment 

was still serviceable. The national house-cleaning will mean just so much more 
steel will be required after the war for replacements. NEA photo 
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get 25 per cent of the tonnage received 
in 1940 on the basis of 6% per cent per 
quarter for four quarters beginning Oct. 
1, 1942. The percentage setup applies 
only to distributors handling more than 
320 tons annually. Those handling 320 
tons or less will receive one minimum 
carlot of 20 tons where receipts in 1940 
amounted to no more than 80 tons, two 
minimum cars where receipts ranged 
from 81 to 160 tons, three carlots where 
the range was 160 to 240 tons and four 
cars where the range was 241 to 320. 

Pipe may be applied against ratings as 
low as A-10 for maintenance and repair 
work. Pipe stocks had dropped sharply 
for the reason that the warehouse basic 
A-3 rating had not been sufficiently high 
for stock replacements. In fact, most 
distributors have been relying on PD- 
83-g extensions carrying higher ratings 
for such tonnage as they have been able 
to obtain. 

The problem of keeping adequate sup- 
plies of steel in the hands of distributors 
has been exceedingly perplexing for the 
WPB as well as the armed services. All 
the war agencies have become increas- 
ingly cognizant of the important posi- 
tion the warehouses hold in the steel dis- 
tribution picture. Larger as well as 
smaller consumers draw regularly on the 
warehouses for material. This was rec- 
ognized recently in Washington through 
the appointment of more than a dozen 
firms as official distributors of earmarked 
alloy steels for the aircraft industry. 

It was emphasized that the new direc- 
tives now being sent to steel producers 
will not affect the overall priority status 
of the warehouse industry. In other 
words, warehouses will find it necessary 
to apply steel received under the direc- 
tives against high-rated orders on their 
books and the basic rating for replacing 
stocks is not changed in any way. 

Present action supplements measures 
taken last August when the WPB direc- 
tor general for operations sent directives 
to steel producers reading in part as 
follows: 

“Orders placed with you by ware- 
houses prior to Aug. 15, 1942 and bear- 
ing ratings higher than A-l-k duly ex- 
tended on Form PD 83-g¢ as authorized 
by Supplementary order M-21-b are 
hereby rerated AA-3. 

“The foregoing applies to all steel and 
iron producers except structural shapes 
and piling, plates, hot-rolled bars (car- 
bon), hot-rolled bars (alloy), cold-fin- 
ished bars (carbon) and cold-finished bars 
(alloy) and pressure and mechanical 
tubes. Receipt of this notice constitutes 
an effective application of new ratings.” 

It will be noted that the new direc- 
tives now being sent out cover items not 
included above which took a AA-3 rating 
for August and September. 
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Frozen and idle metals stocks will be redistributed by War Pro- 
duction Board. Holders should familiarize themselves with procedure 
for directing excessive inventories into war channels 


ALL holders of idle, frozen inven- 
tories or excessive materials should fa- 
miliarize themselves, if they have not 
already done so, with the setup created 
by the War Production Board for liqui- 
dating these materials and making them 
available for use in war production. All 
of these materials are needed for the 
war effort and the War Production Board 
is determined that they be used for that 
purpose. 

The agency created by the War Produc- 
tion Board to locate and redistribute to 
war use these idle and excessive materials 
is the Materials Redistribution Branch, 
with headquarters in Temporary “S” 
Building, Sixth and Jefferson Drive, 
Washington. The branch has sent out 
hundreds of thousands of questionnaires 
to locate .idle and excessive inventories. 
They are sent to manufacturing and 
warehousing companies, or to any other 
agency or individual where a surplus 
or idle inventory might exist. Just as an 
example, the branch covers even inven- 
tories once destined for export and now 
frozen in docks and warehouses. 

How the branch works in co-operation 
with other government agencies may be 
described as follows: For example, in 
the case of copper, aluminum, magnesium 
—and some steel—special “recovery” 
programs are instituted. Under these 
recovery programs firms holding idle or 
excessive inventories must report them. 
Every attempt is then made to move 
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tion of idle stocks will be better than requisitioning, and services of U. S. marshal 


the material in “as is” form at market 
prices. If no “as is” buyer can be 
found within a reasonable period of time, 
the holder is then requested to sell at 
the official government price schedule. 


The business details of the copper re- 
covery program, for example, are han- 
dled by the Copper Recovery Corp. act- 
ing as agent of the Metals Reserve Co., 
an RFC corporation. The corporation 
purchases, arranges the sales of mate- 
rials for re-melt, and also handles ship- 
ping details. The corporation works in 
co-operation with the Materials Redis- 
tribution Branch, and the Copper Branch 
of WPB. The Copper Branch, for exam- 
ple, directs all allocation, and has a spe- 
cial set up to aid in locating materials 
in “as is” form for war plants, and ar- 
ranging special sales, at market prices, 


with holders. 
One-Third Hold Up Reports 
Many companies, in the copper pro- 


._ gram for instance, have not yet reported 


their frozen and idle inventories. The 
branch is making an investigation of 
these cases and it proposes to take action 
to eliminate these delays. 

“About two-thirds of the companies 
questionnaired reply promptly,” says a 
spokesman for the Materials Redistribu- 
tion Branch. “The other one-third are 
slow or inaccurate in their reporting. 
They quibble for a number of reasons. 
They say our forms are too complicated, 








or they object to the government prices. 
Some companies after reporting com- 
plain because we do not take over the 
material promptly enough. 

“It is true that we do not always take 
over all the materials as fast as they are 
offered. That is because a frozen stock 
of a fabricated or semifabricated mate- 
rial is not taken until it is found no “as 
is” user can be located. Our practice 
is to send copies of these inventories out 
to all procurement offices. that might be 
interested. As a result, buyers with suf- 
ficiently high priorities are found for a 
large percentage of the items listed. 
If no buyer for the material “as is” is 
found within a reasonable period we then 
offer to buy the material at government 
prices for remelting to war use. 


“As to the forms used: In the case 
of copper, for example, we have to allow 
space for the exact identification of the 
product and the compilation of the met- 
al. Without this detail the reports would 
be useless. Actually the holders of the 
idle inventories get a break from these 
detailed reports inasmuch as the gov- 
ernment prices on copper vary in ac- 
cordance with the forms of the mate- 
rial, so that the holder receives the best 
prices to which he is entitled. Further- 
more, an “as is” buyer cannot be found 
for a material that is not clear as to de- 
tail. It is urgently recommended that 
holders of inventories fill out forms care- 
fully even though we realize that in 
many cases it is a burden for them to do 
so. For example, it is not enough to re- 
port that 100 tons of ‘copper’ are in 
stock; we have to know what kind of 
copper and in what form it is. Instruc- 
tions should be followed carefully. 
Needless correspondence costs both the 
government and the holder time and 
money. Even when a holder does not 
have an inventory, he must still return 
the report. 


“About two-thirds of the companies 
that report take a very fine attitude 
about government prices. Their attitude 
is substantially: ‘Fine; you take over 
our frozen material at your price and 
we will write off the loss, if any, as a 
war loss and forget about it’. But the 
other one-third are inclined to go slow, 
or fill out forms carelessly, or fail to 
file them. Some companies are very 
patriotic until they find they must take 
a loss on their inventories. 


“The fact is that the government is 
paying much more for this material than 
its actual scrap value under war-time 
restrictions. Our investigations show that 
the United States is the most liberal 
country in the war in paying for such 
material. The Germans, as also the Brit- 
ish, are very tough. Government prices 
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LET SKILLED HANDS 
DO REAL WAR WORK 


% Too much lifting and carrying of 


heavy loads means ‘‘too lit pro- 
tion and “‘too late’’ delivery. 


American MonoRail Overhead Handling Equipment 

will eliminate delays in your production — from un- 

loading raw materials to loading your finished prod- 

ucts. In every operation where handling is involved, 

American MonoRail Engineers have been able to “is re poo a Aggaaaaaneg r 
speed up production by eliminating delays, relieving 

skilled labor from lifting and carrying, reducing acci- 

dents, conserving energy and increasing efficiency. 


American MonoRail Systems are playing a vital part 

in speeding up production in hundreds of plants en- 

gaged in war work. Supplied for manual, electric or 

automatic operation. There is no interruption during 

installation. Call in an American MonoRail Engineer 
— he will show you how it can be 
done in your plant. 


Simple MoncRail loop provides quick handling 
through heat treat operations. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL co. 


13102 ATHENS AVENUE . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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in the United States on surplus inven- 
tories are such as to cause the govern- 
ment to lose, proportionally, several mil- 
lions more than holders in many in- 
stances. 


“The case may be mentioned where 
a quantity of copper sheet cost a com- 
pany 26 cents per pound. The govern- 
ment bought this sheet at 22 cents. The 
company complained that this was ‘high- 
way robbery’. It did not take into con- 
sideration that the government lost 13 
cents a pound in this transaction be- 
cause it had to resell the sheet as scrap 
at 9 cents. 


“The inventory holder can enjoy mar- 
ket prices by selling the stock ‘as is’ to 
a war producer under Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 13. Or, he can apply to the 
nearest War Production Board branch 
office, and if the proposed end-use of 
the material makes sense for the war 
program he usually can get approval to 
move the material. 


“The simple fact,” continued this 
spokesman, “is that war brings hard- 
ships. The government would go into 
bankruptcy if it were to attempt to re- 
imburse all losses resulting from the 
war. In war some people fare very well, 
some moderately well and some fare 
very badly. There isn’t any way to get 
around that. Manufacturers who com- 
plain about the government prices 
should look around them. They will see 
lots of men losing their businesses. They 
will see many men going from highly 
paid into low salaried jobs. They will 
see hundreds of thousands of men leav- 
ing good jobs to go into the armed 
forces. That should give them a more 
philosophical attitude toward selling sur- 
plus materials at government prices. If 
we don’t win the war nothing—includ- 
ing life itself—will have value.” 


Prefers Voluntary Co-operation 


It will be a big help to the Materials 
Redistribution Branch if manufactur- 
ers in reporting their surplus stocks will 
indicate plainly on the form their will- 
ingness to sell at the government prices. 
While this is not legally necessary, it 
simplifies matters as the Materials Re- 
distribution Branch does not wish to 
exercise its requisitioning powers. It pre- 
fers to have voluntary, democratic co- 
operation. In addition, it points out that 
requisitioning leads to delay and can 
be costly to all concerned. For example, 
the services of a United States marshal 
are necessary and in many cases pack- 
ing and shipping is done by the govern- 
ment. Even though the government 
charges these packing and shipping 
charges against the holder of the ma- 
terial it prefers not to incur these extra 
complications. Hence there will be no 
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requisitioning unless indifference on the 
part of inventory holders makes this 
necessary. 

To date some 29,700,000 pounds of 
copper and copper base alloy material 
have been cleared out of immobilized 
stocks. The steel recovery program, soon 
to be in operation, is expected to move 
at least 1,500,000 tons of steel to war 
use. In many instances the transfer of 
these materials has kept war production 
lines going when they were within hours 
of shutdowns. 


Steel Procurement 
More Difficult 


There are signs that a large number 
of manufacturers who up to this time 
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APPOINTED Director of Economic 
Stabilization by the President, Su- 
preme Court Justice James F. Byrnes 
arrives at the White House to discuss 


national policy for prices, rents, 
wages, salaries, profits, rationing and 
government subsidies. NEA photo 





have had right-of-way in the war pro- 
duction program soon will face a red 
light. 

Within the last few days a manufac- 
turer of machine tool collets lost a sub- 
stantial supply of steel to a munitions 
manufacturer requiring steel of the same 
type. A great deal more of this sort of 
thing is expected. 

There are a number of signs that we 
now are close to the peak of the tool- 
ing-up stage of war production. An ex- 
ample of the current trend was re- 
flected in the recent change in the pri- 
orities setup to permit re-ratings. It will 
be recalled that the new AA-l, AA-2 
and AAA ratings were reserved to the 
armed forces and that contractors and 
subcontractors were permitted to re-rate 
to AA-3 and AA-4. 


Quite a few contractors and subcon- 
tractors, even though many of them fol- 
lowed advice given to them by govern- 
ment procurement officers, shortly found 
themselves in trouble because of re-rat- 
ing orders not eligible for re-rating. In 
one case in point a subcontractor had 
re-rated a turret lathe order from A-l-a 
to AAS. This gave him a higher rating 
than that enjoyed by the Army and 
Navy which had not re-rated turret 
lathes above A-l-a. 

Rerating was made permissible only 
on material or parts going into guns, 
ammunition, bombs and vehicles for 
getting them into action against the 
enemy. Re-rating was not permissible 
in connection with machinery and fa- 
cilities for making such goods. 

As another example, a steel company 
could re-rate an order for an item 
needed in actually maintaining steel pro- 
duction, whereas it could not re-rate if 
the item came into the classification of 
equipment. 


Weapons Above All Else 


The new system of scheduling in or- 
der to have balanced production of all 
weapons of war automatically guaran- 
tees that after our available materials 
have been earmarked for each munitions 
program there will be comparatively lit- 
tle left over for other uses even though 
many of them might be considered as 
of importance. All old considerations 
are out the window and production of 
actual weapons is to be the maximum 
we can get with the materials to be had. 
It is for this reason that many produc- 
ers of industrial equipment are having 
a continually more difficult problem of 
steel procurement. 

There is another factor that has to be 
considered. That is that capacity of 
many plants to produce weapons of 
war is far above original expectations. 
Because of this condition there shortly 
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will accumulate in many of these plants 
a large inventory of idle machines and 
facilities available for transfer to other 
work. That condition automatically will 
reduce the pressure for many new ma- 
chines and much equipment not yet 
built. 

This picture is one that many indus- 
trial managements should examine. Such 
study should include due consideration 
of the coming pinch in the labor supply, 
in transportation, in all sorts of goods 
and services. Many of them will do 
well to examine how they too, after the 
tooling-up peak has been passed, can 
keep their plants going and their or- 
ganizations together by converting to 
something that can be shot at the 
enemy. 


Sample Shipments of 
NE Steels Permitted 


To facilitate the delivery of experi- 
mental lots of the new National Emer- 
gency steels and other alloy steels cov- 
ered by Order M-21l-a, Ermest C. Kanzler, 
director general for operations of the 
War Production Board, has advised 17 
alloy steel producers that they are per- 
mitted to ship in the fourth quarter of 
1942 samples of the steels described in 
Table I of Contributions to the Metal- 
lurgy of Steel—No. 8, published last 
month by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, 350 Fifth avenue, New York. 

These samples may be shipped to any 
manufacturer or laboratory without re- 
gard to preference ratings. Such steel 
is to be shipped direct and may be taken 
from current production or from stock. 

“Each manufacturer or laboratory or- 
dering such steel from you shall certify 
on his purchase order that such steel is to 
be used in making tests; that the amount 
ordered, added to the amounts already 
received or on order from other sources, 
will not amount to more than 1000 
pounds of each composition; and that the 
total amount of all compositions of such 
steel on hand and ordered for testing 
purposes does not exceed 3000 pounds 
of steel. The limitation on amounts to 
any one manufacturer is for the fourth 
quarter of 1942.” reads Mr. Kanzler’s 
letter. “No orders for such steel for 
testing purposes shall be accepted unless 
such orders are approved as to composi- 
tion and amount by your metallurgical 
staff.” 

The authority given by this letter is to 
be in effect until Dec. 31, 1942. 

While the War Production Board at 
the present time is sending the PD-391 
form to 61 companies melting alloy steels, 
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Mr. Kanzler’s letter was sent only to 17 
companies, selected because they are ex- 
pected to produce the principal tonnage 
of the new steels. However, any of the 
other alloy steel producers who did not 
receive copies of Mr. Kanzler’s letter 
can obtain permission to supply quan- 
tities of the NE steels on the same basis 
by requesting this permission through 
the Iron and Steel Branch, Materials Di- 
vision, War Production Board, Social 
Security Building, Washington. 

The complete list of NE steels cov- 


ered by Mr. Kanzler’s letter was pub- 
lished in Steet of Aug. 31, p. 81. 


W. J. Priestly Appointed 
Chief of Alloy Steels Unit 


William J. Priestly, vice president, 
Electro Metallurgical Co., New York, has 
been appointed chief of the Alloy Steels 
Unit of the WPB Iron and Steel Branch. 
A. Oram Fulton, who has been chief of 
the unit, will assist Hiland G. Batcheller, 
chief of the branch. 





“BAD BOY” 





Millions read about the Liberty ship 
Josern N. Tear which was launched ten 
days after its keel was laid in Vancouver, 
Wash., but they didn’t know President 
Roosevelt was there, watching—as this 
picture shows. The President is in the 
left foreground; Henry J. Kaiser at his 
right. Commenting on the trip and the 
restrictions imposed on the press—so that 


RUNS AWAY TO SEE 


newspapers did not mention it until his 
return—the New York Times declared 
they were “outrageous and ominous . . . it 
is our considered judgment that in two 
weeks a President of the United States, 
at a turning point in a great war, has done 
more to undermine confidence of his fel- 


low citizens than could the 
disaster or any enemy act.” 


gravest 
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Amendment Simplifies Method of 


Obtaining Operating Supplies 


A more flexible procedure for exten- 
sion of ratings in obtaining operating sup- 
plies by companies not under the Pro- 
duction Requirement Plan is provided by 
amended Priorities Regulation No. 3. 


This revision was accompanied by 
amendments to Regulations 11 and 12. 
The latter affect procedures followed by 
companies operating under PRP, and the 
use of reratings. 

Under the amendment to Regulation 
No. 3, the former restriction on extension 
of ratings for only those operating sup- 
plies actually consumed in processing 
production materials to which the same 
ratings were applied, is removed. The 
revised setup permits a person not a 
PRP unit to extend ratings for operat- 
ing supplies in any month up to 10 per 
cent of the cost of production materials 
to which the same ratings are extended 
during the month. 


Items for repair of production ma- 
chinery (but not of building) are includ- 
ed in the definition of operating supplies. 
The new definition includes materials 
such as small hand tools which are gen- 
erally considered operating supplies but 
which were excluded under the old pro- 
visions. The new regulations also permit 
extension of ratings for operating sup- 
plies in cases, where the customer pro- 
vides the materials to be processed. 


Under Regulation No. 11 as amended, 
companies operating under the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan are given the 
privilege of extending ratings served on 
them instead of using the ratings as- 
signed on their PRP certificates to obtain 
materials which are not included in the 
Materials List accompanying the PRP 
application. This change is intended 
chiefly to allow extension of ratings for 
obtaining parts and subassemblies, since 
the Materials List is confined chiefly to 
raw materials. 


This privilege of extending ratings 
provided by the regulations as now 


amended is, however, confined to ma- . 


terials which would be incorporated in 
the product, and may not be used for 
operating supplies. 

The privilege of extending ratings in- 
stead of using the ratings assigned on a 
PRP certificate is available to PRP units 
(companies operating under the Produc- 
tiog Requirements Plan) only for the 
fourth quarter of 1942. A PRP unit wish- 
ing to use this alternative procedure 
must decide to do so not later than the 
seventh business day after receiving its 
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fourth-quarter PRP certificate. In that 
case, a specific form of endorsement 
prescribed by the amendment regulation 
must be placed onder the heading of 
Section F on the certificate. No notifica- 
tion to the War Production Board is 
necessary. However, the choice must be 
made as to all materials other than those 
contained in the Materials List or none, 
and once made cannot be changed dur- 
ing the quarter. 


Revision Privilege Canceled 


Priorities Regulation No. 12 as amend- 
ed cancels the permission formerly grant- 
ed PRP units to revise their own “rating 
pattern” twice a month on the basis of 
the ratings appearing dh their unfilled 
orders. This change becomes effective 
for each PRP unit when it receives its 
PRP certificate for the fourth quarter. 
Before receiving the certificate the PRP 
unit may continue to operate under the 
provisions of Regulation No. 12 before 
it was amended. 

PRP units which have received or 
may receive high rated orders which 
would have allowed them to change their 
rating pattern under the old proced- 
ure may take advantage of the amend- 
ment.to Regulation No. 11 which permits 





Correction 


In Windows of Washington in Stee. 
of Sept. 28, p. 36, commenting on the 
work of the War Production Board’s 
Committee for the Review of Data Re- 
quests from Industry, it was stated that 
Forms PD-99, 138 and 139 had been 
combined. 

The following telegram of correction 
has been received from H. B. Esselin, 
deputy executive secretary of the com- 
mittee: 

“Committee’s final report will be re- 
leased shortly. For your information 
the following forms have been elimin- 
ated: PD-101 quarterly report of high 
speed tool steel orders and shipments; 
the special unnumbered monthly report 
of hollow drill steel orders; the un- 
numbered special schedule on wheels 
and axles; OPM-228 wire rope orders, 
shipments and operations report. 

“Although many other modifications 
and improvements have been made, 
PD-99, 138 and 139 are still in effect. 
We would appreciate a correction to that 
effect.” 









them to extend ratings for materials not 
appearing on the Materials List, if they 
decide on receipt. of their PRP certifi- 
cate that the ratings assigned are not 
sufficient to fill their rated orders. 

The former procedure which allowed 
PRP units to do their own rerating was 
adopted as an emergency method in 
order to speed up the extension from 
supplier to subsupplier of the new AA 
ratings which were adopted last June. 
The bulk of this rerating has now been 
effected and the permission granted com- 
panies to do their own rerating is there- 
fore. withdrawn. However, PRP units 
which elect to extend ratings as permit- 
ted by amendment to Regulation No. 11 
may use the new procedure not only for 
old orders which have been rerated, but 
also for newly received orders. 


Another important change confines re- 
strictions on quantities of materials 
which may be received by a PRP unit. 


The interim procedure for the placing 
of orders prior to receipt of PRP certifi- 
cates for the fourth quarter is changed in 
an important particular. Amendment 
No.’ 4 to Priorities Regulation No. 11 
which was issued Sept. 19, 1942, provid- 
ed that in ordering materials under the 
interim procedure PRP Units could not 
order more of any material than they 
used during July and August of 1942. 
This restriction is removed. Also, the 
amendment of Sept. 19, required PRP 
units to reduce their outstanding orders 
on Oct. 5 even if they have not yet re- 
ceived their PRP certificates for the 
fourth quarter. The revised regulation 
provides, instead, that the reduction 
must be made within five days after re- 
ceipt of the fourth-quarter certificate 
(or on Oct. 10, whichever is later). 


On receiving its fourth-quarter cer- 
tificate, a PRP unit must not only adjust 
its outstanding orders for materials to the 
amounts authorized on its PRP certifi- 
cate, as previously required, but must 
also reduce the ratings on its outstand- 
ing orders so as to conform to the ratings 
assigned on its certificate if these are 
lower than the ratings it has previously 
used under the old rerating procedure. 

The new regulation includes special 
provisions with respect to steel mills, 
the substance of which has already 
been communicated to them by telegram 
sent by Ernest Kanzler, Director General 
for Operations. Steel mills are under 
PRP with respect to maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies. The new pro- 
vision states that with respect to such 
supplies they are not restricted in the 
amounts of materials which they may 
receive or to which they apply the au- 
thorized ratings except that they remain 
subject to the general inventory restric- 
tions of Priorities Regulation No. 1. 
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Steelmakers To Discuss 
War-Time Problems 


American Society for Metals—An im- 
portant group meeting to discuss “In- 
creased Production of War Products” is 
scheduled for 2 p.m., Oct. 14, Cleve- 
land, under chairmanship of William C. 
Buell, Jr., steel plant consultant, Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleveland. Subjects 
include: 

| = Charging Time of Open-Hearths” 


M. Cahill, open-hearth superintendent, 


Republic Steel - ag Youngstown, O 
“Long sy s oe Furnace Cam- 


paigns” by E. E. Callinan, refractory engineer, 
Timken Steel & Tee, go ake oO. 


Pte 
ea 
ee ectes "bs Co., Midd 
“Open Hearth As a Direct Reducer” by C. 


, open-hearth superintendent, Bethle- 
Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y. 
" the Most of Scrap” by G. Soler, 
research 


oe mill metallurgy, Timken 
Roller 1 Beaten Co., , O. 
gos Bloomi Mill to Get 


“Co-operation 
yao rhea permntenden nea 7 
su Iii. 
nois Steel Corp., Gary, Ind s 


“So Se poor Problem in the Expan- 


sion of P Loss of Key Men to the 
Services” by ‘e. y ge , Ba open- 

committee, bli Steel é 
c epublic Corp., 


Open discussion and question period 
will follow with the foregoing speakers 
acting as members of an information 
panel. The entire session will be sum- 
marized by E. C. Smith, chief metallur- 
gist, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

—o— 

American Welding Society—Less strict 
censorship of the results of scientific re- 
search was urged in the annual report 
of the welding research committee of 
the Engineering Foundation. Results of 
the committee’s studies will be discussed 
at the society’s annual convention, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, during the week 
of Oct. 12. 


—)-— 


Wire Association: Program for the an- 
nual meeting to be held during the week 
of Oct. 12 at Hotel Carter, Cleveland, 
follows: 


2:30 p.m., October 12 

“The Wire Industry’s Part in Industrial 
Conservation” by I. B. Tilyou, Assistant Utility 
Co-ordinator, Industrial Salvage Section, War 
Production Board, Washington. 

Sound Motion Picture: “Mines Above 
Ground”, Western Electric Co., New York. 

“Material Conseryation” by F. Luther, West- 
ern Electric Co., New York. 


9:30 a.m., October 13 


“Reducing Accidents in Wire and Wire Prod- 
acts Operations” by R. H. Ferguson, Manager 
of Safety, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

“Scheduling and Planning the Wire Mill for 
War Production” by L. D. Seymour, Assistant 
Works Manager, Canada Works, Steel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


1:00 p.m. 
Annual Luncheon. Guest speakers: Dr. A. J. 
Culler, the American Red Cross, Cleveland; 
and Capt. M. L. Payne, War Department, 


~*~ 

“The American Red Cross in War’, by Dr. 
A. J. Culler, Cleveland. 
“The Progress of the War” by Capt. M. L. 
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Payne, Office of the Under Secretary of War, 
Washington. 

“What Makes America Tick?” by Dr. c. C. 
Smith, National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York. 

Annual meeting of the association. 


9:45 a.m., Oct. 14 
“Cemented Carbide Manufacture and Ap- 
plications” by A. MacKenzie, Vice President 
in Charge of Manufacturing, Carboloy Co. Inc., 
Detroit 


“Trouble Shooting on Bronze and Steel Weav- 
ing Wire” by L. D. Granger, Assistant to Vice 
President, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York 

“Welding Electrodes” 
Metallurgist, Reid-Avery Co., 
more. 


by Dr. J. W. Miller, 
Dundalk, Balti- 


2:00 p.m. 

“Steel and Wire” (The Mordica Memorial 
Lecture) by L. H. Winkler, metallurgical engi- 
neer, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

7:30 p.m. 

Annual Dinner and Stag Smoker. 

9:45 am., Oct. 15 

“Submerged Combustion Takes Its Place in 
War Industries” by W. G. See, Sales and 
Service Manager, Submerged Combustion Co. 
of America, Hammond, Ind. 

“Electric Patenting of Wire” by J. P. Zur, 
Metallurgical Engineer, Trauwood Engineering 
Co., Cleveland. 

1:30 p.m. 

Plant Inspection:—Electric patenting of wire 
7:00 p.m. 

American Society for Metals dinner. 


American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers—Effect of tin on 
the properties of steel will be discussed 
at the fall meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Division and the Institute of Metal Divi- 
sion at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Oct. 12- 
14. The report shows that “contrary to 
long-held opinion small amounts of tin 
actually make steel stronger.” Eleven 
papers will be presented bearing on the 
ability of the iron and steel industry to 
solve its major problem of increased pro- 
duction. It is claimed the meeting of 
this group will be one of the most impor- 
tant ever held. 


Open-Hearth Committee—Fall meet- 
ing, Ohio section, will be held at Deshler- 
Wallick hotel, Columbus, O., Oct. 16-17. 
Subjects to be discussed from the floor 
include refractories, furnace bottoms, al- 
loys, salvage, furnace design, pit prac- 
tice, high-iron charges, roofs, deoxidation, 
fuels, effects of tin and ingots. The 
masonry round table has been continued. 
W. H. Hessler, foreign news editor, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, will speak on “The 
Conditions for Allied Victory” at the din- 
ner meeting, Friday evening. Saturday's 
program includes a plant visitation in the 
morning and the Ohio State-Purdue foot- 
ball game in the afternoon. 

—o— 


National Association of Sheet Metal 
Distributors — Thirty-second semiannual 
meeting will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Oct. 19-20. Joint ses- 
sions will be held Monday morning and 


evening in conjunction with the National 
Wholesale Hardware Association and the 
American Hardware Manufacturers As- 
sociation, while a joint session with the 
National Wholesale Hardware Associa- 
tion will be held Monday afternoon. 
C. F. Hood, President, American Steel 
& Wire Co., Cleveland, will speak on 
“The Steel Industry and the War Ef- 
fort.” Important industrialists and ex- 
ecutives of the War Production Board 
also are on the program. 
—o— 

National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion—Headquarters for the 1942 Con- 
gress to be held in Chicago, Oct. 27-29, 
will be Hotel Sherman. 

—o— 

Society of Chemical Industry—Dr. 
R. E. Wilson, managing director, General 
Aniline & Film Corp., New York, has 
been selected to receive the Perkin med- 
al of the society for 1943. The presen- 
tation will be made at a meeting to be 
held at the Chemists’ club, New York, 
Jan. 8, 1942. 


Head - Britain’s Raw 
Materials Supply Resigns 


LONDON 

Andrew K. McCosh has resigned as 
deputy controller of raw materials, [ron 
and Steel Control, to devote himself to 
the coal trade in Scotland. Major J. M. 
Campbell and C. R. Wheeler have been 
appointed joint deputy controllers. Major 
Campbell has been succeeded as director 
for foreign ore by D. H. Kyle, 

Mr. McCosh had since Sep- 
tember, 1939, and his administration of 
the raw material supply has enabled the 
at consistently 


served 


steel industry 
high level. 


to operate 


Turkey Trades Chrome 
Ore for German Guns 


Turkey, important source of chrome 
ore for American and British steelmakers, 
is authoritatively reported to have con- 
tracted to deliver 45,000 tons of the ore, 
half its annual output, to the Krupp arma.- 
ment works, Essen, Germany. This is in 
exchange for $14,400,000 worth of arms, 
which must be delivered before ore ship- 
ments begin. Deliveries are scheduled to 
start Jan. 15, a week after the present 
British monopoly on Turkish chrome ore 
expires. 

The contract is a development of the 
Turkish-German pact negotiated late in 
1941 by Karl Clodius, Germany's chief 
economic negotiator. This provided that 
Turkey would send Germany 90,000 tons 
of chrome ore in 1943 and a similar ton- 
nage in 1944. The Krupp contract covers 
half the 1943 amount. 








Be sure to segregate your alloy scrap 


+ 


Careful segregation and identification of alloy iron 
and steel scrap should be standard procedure in 
every plant collection program. 
l. It helps conserve essential, scarce alloying 
elements. 


2. It helps eliminate wasted time, material and 
effort in the steel mills. 


Alloying elements such as cobalt, molybdenum, 
nickel and tungsten are readily recoverable from 
scrap. If their presence in a lot is known, the scrap 
can be used in making up a charge of alloy steel of 


the same or similar analysis. The amount of alloying 
elements that must be taken from stock is reduced. 

But, if, through lack of segregation, alloy scrap gets 
into a charge where no alloys are wanted, such as a 
plain carbon steel, the alloying elements are utterly 
wasted. It is also possible that the heat itself will be 
lost because of failure to meet specifications. 

The difficulties of scrap segregation increase with 
every handling. The source is the best point for segre- 
gation. Comparatively little time and trouble taken 
there will save a great deal of trouble and wasted time 
at the mill. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS, 
MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED © FERROMOLYBDENUM © “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE 
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Successful adoption of NE constructional alloy steels seems to 
point way to satisfactory realignment of alloy steel picture, proving 
old adage “a little goes a long way”. . . Salesmen now expediters 


DETROIT 
WHILE it may be gross misrepresen- 
tation of fact to identify the prefix of 
the NE steels as signifying “Nickel Elim- 
inated,” it is still true that shortages of 
this alloying element motivated the first 
activity in devising the National Emer- 
gency steels. Much, however, has hap- 
pened to the entire alloy picture in the 
15 months since a technical committee 
of 29 metallurgists began creating a new 
series of alloy constructional steels. 
Some of the changes were reviewed by 
nationally known metallurgists here last 
week before 400 members and guests of 
the Detroit chapter of the American So- 
ciety for Metals. Leader of the discus- 
sion was John Mitchell, Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp., one of the prime movers 
behind the NE steels. He paid par- 
ticular attention to the introduction of 
the so-called “new” NE steels which, 
by increasing use of manganese and sili- 
con, reduce the amount of nickel, chro- 
mium and molybdenum required in their 
analyses. 


First Series Struck Snags 


One of the difficulties encountered 
with the original series of NE steels was 
that they were “sold” to industry's en- 
gineers and metallurgists before steel 
mills were ready to supply them in any 
appreciable quantity. Furthermore, re- 
sidual alloying elements in scrap charges 
interfered with the uniformity of the 
manganese-molybdenum NE steels and 
interposed steelmaking problems. 

The new NE steels, it is pointed out, 
will show high hardenability and can 
be made from return alloy scrap, requir- 
ing practically no new nickel, chromium 
or molybdenum. It is understood that 
allocations are already under way for 
production of 50,000 tons of these steels 
and users will be supplied with sample 
lots of 1000 pounds for experimental 
purposes, with no priorities involved on 
such material. 

H. Leroy Whitney, technical assistant 
to the chairman of WPB, and another 
pillar of strength behind the NE steels, 
also spoke at the meeting here and made 
a plea for metallurgists to co-vperate 
in furthering the adoption of the steels, 
forgetting personalities and competitive 
differences. He added that what Detroit 
does will point the way for industry 
of the entire nation, emphasizing the 
key position of engineers and metal- 
lurgists in this area. Mr. Whitney, 
who retired from industry several years 
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ago because of poor health, is a heart 
ening example of a patriotic American 
returning to the service of his country 
in wartime. He asked for an under- 
standing of the immensity and complex- 
ity of the job facing the War Produc- 
tion Board, pointing out that its mem- 
bers were, after all, only human beings 
and have been faced continuously with 
the unsavory task of aligning conflicting 
viewpoints and of attempting to unsell 
age-old traditions and habits prevalent 
in the military services. 

Incidentally, the latest quip from 
Washington is to the effect that any- 
one resigning fron: the WPB to enter 
the armed forces is an acknowledged 
coward. 


Among informed metallurgists there 
appears unanimity of opinion that within 
certain limits the NE steels are every 
bit as goud as the higher-alloy steels they 
are designed to replace, and in some 
cases may even be a trifle better. This 
opinion is so general as to suggest a 
rather complete reshuffling of the entire 
steel alloy picture in future years. If the 
judicious mixture of limited amounts of 
manganese, silicon, chromium, nickel 
and molybdenum in steel, with total 
amount something under 2 per cent, will 
yield alloy steels on a par with the 
higher alloy materials of past years, then 
the obvious trend will be to make these 
newer steels a permanent institution and 
not just of “national emergency” char- 
acter. Repercussions throughout the 
entire alloy field can well be imagined. 


Russian manufacturers reportedly are 
making extensive use of chrome-silicon 
steels similar to the NE 9600 series in 
a wide range of military equipment and 
ordnance. There is a lesson in this 
report for the U. S. military machine 
which may have been too concerned 
with sticking to tradition instead of 
accepting the conservation measures de- 
veloped by metallurgical experts. 


A Metallurgical Achievement 


The NE steel project is undoubtedly 
one of the major achievements of Amer- 
ican metallurgy. Working under intense 
pressure, metallurgists blueprinted this 
complete series of steels before a pound 
was ever melted, and then enjoyed the 
pleasant experience of seeing advance 
calculations borne out in the steels as 
they were produced. Much of the credit 
must go to basic information on steel 
hardenability developed in recent years 
by metallurgists of the motor companies, 
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including A. L. Boegehold of General 
Motors, and W. E. Jominy, formerly 
with GM and now with Chrysler. This 
of course is not intended to minimize 
the yeoman work of the metallurgical 
committee which in the space of a little 
over a year laid the groundwork for a 
revolution in steelmaking and utilization. 


A question often asked is: What has 
happened to the thousands of merchan- 
dising experts, sales promotion forces, 
advertising talent and sales staffs of the 
motor companies? Certainly their talents 
are now of little value, since there is 
nothing to promote, nothing to sell. A 
good many of these people have been 
“retooled” into expediters, following up 
the flow of materials and parts into the 
motor plants engaged in war produc- 
tion. There are several reasons why this 
type of personnel has become useful 
in follow-up work. And there are alsu 
reasons why some of these men cause 
suppliers and subcontractors to tear out 
their remaining hair. 


Uninformed but Useful 


Merchandising and promotion person- 
nel generally are of the type that knows 
how to “win friends and _ influence 
people,” so they are just the ticket to 
persuade a distant supplier to redouble 
his efforts on getting deliveries. From 
experience, these persons also “know 
how to travel” and thus can be depend- 
ed upon to flit about the country to 
subcontractors’ plants with a minimum 
of delay and waste motion. Further- 
more, their lack of knowledge of things 
technical permits them to ask the im- 
possible in production and, occasion- 
ally, to see it come true. 

On the other side of the ledger these 
NE (newborn expediter) 
often try the patience of experienced 
manufacturers by calmly demanding 
something that just cannot be done. If 
they were trained engineers, they 
would not presume to be so demand- 
ing, but in. general they do not know 
a foundry pattern from a forging die, 
so it is often necessary for a supplier 
to take them aside and run through a 
brief ABC of metalworking operations, 
if their exorbitant demands are to be 
tempered. 


personalities 


Several new arms contracts have been 
announced by Hudson Motor Car Co. 
One is a wing assembly for Curtiss “hell- 
diver” dive bombers for the Navy, on 
which production has started in a pre- 
liminary way. Another is production of 
a new type of marine engine for installa- 


tion on invasion barges, announced last 
week by A. E. Barit, president of Hud- 
son. No details of the engine have been 
divulged beyond the fact they will be 
called “invaders” and will be mounted 
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on landing barges. Hudson has been in 
production for several months on rear 
fuselage sections for the Martin B-26 
medium bomber, as well as on gun parts, 
mine anchors, steel parts for radial air- 
craft engines and ammunition compo- 
nents. The company also operates the 
extensive naval ordnance plant here 
which supplies a variety of naval needs 
including O6crliken guns and miscel- 
laneous parts. 

War production has effectively resus- 
citated the fortunes of the smaller auto- 
mobile companies — Hudson, Packard, 
Nash, Studebaker and Willys. Virtually 
all of these plants are now operating at 
a rate far beyond peak peacetime levels 
and show signs of further increases. 
On the other hand, the big three manu- 
facturers now are close to or perhaps 
just a trifle beyond peak peacetime 
operations. 

Inaugurating what is believed to be 
the first continuous inventory of em- 
ployes’ tires to be conducted by any 
large industry, Pontiac Motor Division 
reports that the first survey showed 
about 70 tires on every 50 cars on one 
parking lot were in need of recapping, 
or 28 per cent. In addition, many other 
tires showed results of under-inflation 
and bad wheel alignment. Cars with 
tires in need of recapping’ will 
have notices placed under windshield 
wipers informing the owner of the need, 
and copies of the notices will be given 
to the local county tire rationing board 
which last month had an excess of 1400 
recaps. If the owner fails to appear 
and apply for recapping, it will be rec- 
ommended that he be denied future 
application for either recaps or tires. 

Decision of the War Labor Board in 
the General Motors case elicited a letter 
from C. E. Wilson, GM president, point- 
ing out that while the corporation will 
comply with WLB directives, this does 
not mean that the corporation has come 
into a “mutually satisfactory understand- 
ing with the unions regarding the speci- 
fic provisions of the board’s orders.” He 
adds that the WLB ruling on union 
security is “unreasonable and unneces- 
sary and infringes the rights of employes 
and the corporation.” 

A significant paragraph concluding Mr. 
Wilson’s statement is the following: 
“Throughout the collective bargaining 
negotiations with the union and _ the 
hearings before the panel and the board, 
General Motors made proposals designed 
to increase the efficiency of its war 
efforts, including a proposal for higher 
pay for those workmen who do more 
and better work. The proposals were dis- 
missed in the panel’s recommendations 
and in the board’s decisions. It is our 
considered opinion that additional pro- 
ductivity of 10-25 per cent could have 
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been obtained if these proposals had been 
adopted. Not only would this have re- 
sulted in a greater output of war ma- 
terial, but the government would also 
have benefited by still lower prices since 
General Motors’ war contracts provide 
for price renegotiation so that savings 
achieved through increased production 
and greater efficiency are passed to the 
government.” : 

Meanwhile, application of the Gen- 
eral Motors wage settlement policy to 
Chrysler Corp. brought scowls and grum- 
bling from union leaders there who 
charged their demands had been over- 
looked completely and that all they 
received was the 4-cent increase in wage 
rate. Letters were dispatched imme- 
diately to the Washington hierarchy. 


—)— 


Department of Rigid Adherence tc 
Specifications: Three days of delay in 
shipment of finished bomber fuselage 
sections from the plant of a middle 
western fabricator were occasioned by 
inability to obtain a number of small 
hooks which specifications called for to 
be made from S.A.E. 2335 steel forgings. 
This is a 3% per cent nickel steel, and 
not the easiest material in the world to 
obtain these days. But the interesting 
thing is that the hooks have no other 








use than to hold microphones on the in- 
side of the fuselage, and might just as 
well be made of gray cast iron, mal- 
leable iron, or even wood. 

Special Delivery Department: A West 
Coast plant needed a few thousand 
screws in a hurry from an eastern manu- 
facturer. After checking through the 
manufacturer's office in the Middle West 
to obtain correct part number and other 
detail, the order was placed’ and the 
supplier offered to air express the ma- 
terial as soon as possible. An hour or so 
later, the coast plant called back and said 
to take the screws out to a nearby air- 
port and an army bomber would be wait- 
ing for them. Sure enough, the bomber 
was there with motor idling, waiting for 
the screws which were contained in a 
carton about the size of two shoe-boxes. 

Department of Friend!y Competition: 
Some day an interesting debate might be 
held between engineers of Boeing Air- 
craft Co. and the Ford Willow Run 
bomber plant as to most expeditious 
methods of assembling large four-motor 
bombers. Their assembly systems are 
diametrically opposed, Ford preferring 
long conveyorized assembly line, subas- 
semblies and parts fed in from the sides, 
while Boeing boasts its “production den- 
sity” plan of a final assembly fixture. 





80% OF DAMAGED PROPELLER BLADES RETURN TO ACTION 
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SALVAGING of damaged propeller blades returned from the fighting and 


training fronts of United States Air Forces is an increasingly important operation 
at the Pawcatuck, Conn., plant of Hamilton Standard Propellers Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. About 80 per cent of the twisted or bullet-damaged 
blades returned to the factory are repairable, 60 per cent being straightened 
cold. The remainder are heated, straightened, re-hardened and matched in 
sets of two or three. Check is made for rough edges, finish, tolerances and 
balance. So well do these blades stand up after straightening that many have 
been returned after a second crackup, repaired again and sent back for use 
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“1S HELPING 


This is no time to have machine shutdowns. By lasting so much 
longer TRU-LAY PREFORMED reduces shutdown frequency and steadies 
production. 

This is no time to have workmen laid up with blood-poisoned 
hands. Some operators have drastically reduced accidents by 
adopting American Cable tru-tay prerormeD—the safer rope. 

This is no time to waste steel through the use of short-lived 
equipment. By lasting longer and working better TRU-LAY PREFORMED 
conserves steel for other essential machines. 

American Cable engineers will gladly give you the benefit of 
their experience in helping you make your wire ropes last longer. 
All American Cable ropes made of Improved Plow Steel are 
identified by the Emerald Strand. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Witkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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Increasing bulk and horsepower of radial warplane engines 
prove worth of propeller cuffs and superchargers, vital accessories 
to high-altitude flying. . . B-24 bomber redesigned as cargo carrier 


PROPELLER cuffs, first designed 
about four years ago, are now being 
used on an increasing number of pro- 
peller installations, particularly where 
the ultimate in streamlining and engine 
cooling is desired. What is a cuff? Es- 
sentially it is nothing more than a sheet 
metal covering or shield which is placed 
over the propeller blade just outside the 
hub. It serves to continue the airfoil 
section of the blade to the hub; without 
it the blade would taper off gradually 
into the round shank. 

With a cuff in place, air flows in an 
uninterrupted stream over the propeller 
blades and thus enters the frontal air- 
cooling section of the engine. Impor- 
tance of an uninterrupted stream of 
cooling air for radial engines is em- 
phasized as the bulk of the engine in- 
creases. Radials of 2000-horsepower 
are now the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and it will not be long before 
engines of better than 2500 horsepower 
are in mass production. 


Cuffs also help to increase propeller 
thrust by reducing blade shank drag. 
Thus, they both increase aerodynamic 
efficiency of the propeller and assist in 
engine cooling. Obvious question which 
the layman might ask is: Why not con- 
tinue the airfoil blade shape right down 
to the hub and thus eliminate the 
tapered shank and the necessity for a 
cuff? The answer is simply that abrupt 
changes in blade shape would cause 
material stresses which would wreck the 
blade in service. On the basis of pres- 
ent knowledge and procedures, it is es- 
sential to taper off propeller blades 
slowly. 


Three Major Parts in Cuff 


Through courtesy of the propeller di- 
vision of Curtiss-Wright Corp. illustra- 
tions are presented herewith showing 
some steps in fabrication and attach- 
ment of cuffs. Three major parts are 
used in assembling the cuff. The sheet, 
or skin, is the part visible on the com- 





pleted propeller. Beneath it is the sup- 
port, or “former,” which is clamped 
around the shank of the blade. It is 
anchored to the shank by mating with 
a flange that is an integral part of the 
shank itself. Thirdly, there is a trailing 
edge stiffener to which the sheet is at- 
tached by self-locking screws. 
Aluminum alloy skins are partially 
fabricated when they reach the Curtiss 
plant. Tailoring them t» specifications 
is a delicate job. A molded chaiing strip 
is riveted to the outer end of the skin 
to seal the cuff to the blade and to 
absorb vibration. Supports an.l stiffen- 
ers are machined, routed and ground. 
Assemblies of skin, support and stiifener 
are anodized and finally painted before 
installation on propeller blades. 


Distinctive feature on some cuffs is 
a device through which de-icing fluid 
flows out to the leading edge of the 
blade, thus preventing excessive ice 
formation on the propeller itself. Near- 
ly all propellers built today, whether 
they have cuffs or not, carry some 
means for de-icing leading edges. In 
high-altitude work such precautions are 
absolutely essential. 


Another vital accessory to high- 
altitude flying is the supercharger or 





Attaching propeller cuff to propeller blade by means of self- 
locking screws driven through skin and into former or support- 
ing frame. Note how the cuff continues the airfoil section 


down almost to the propeller hub 
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Skins for propeller cuffs here emerge from the anodizing bath 
at the Curtiss-Wright plant. The company produces both steel 
and aluminum alloy blades, with an increasing percentage 
of the former 
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CRAP piles are much more than mere collections of trim 

ends, cuttings, useless machines, parts and junk these days. 
They’re vital national resoures—American Treasuries, in fact, in 
this critical year; because the nation’s steel producers will need 
several million more tons of scrap in 1942 than ever before, if 
the demands of war production are to be met. © How much can 
you contribute? Not just the usual scrap flow from your oper- 
ations, but ¢// the idle metal around your buildings and yards 
that it isn’t absolutely essential to keep. Your deposit in the scrap 
bank will pay dividends all over the world—make it a real one! 


Allegheny Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Perspective sketch of “human centrifuge” showing 185-horsepower mill-type motor 
and speed reducing gear. Cockpits are at 20-foot radius which at maximum speed 
of 54 r.p.m. provides radial acceleration of 20g 


high-speed air pump used on both in- 
line and radial engines. (nternal com- 
bustion engines generally burn about 
13 pounds of air to each pound of fuel. 
At sea level, 180 cubic feet of air is 
enough to supply this weight, but as 
altitude increases the air becomes less 
dense and normal engine suction does 
not supply enough air for perfect com- 
bustion. Engine output then grows 
weaker and weaker, finally reaching a 
point where it will not lift the plane 
another inch. 

The supercharger overcomes this de- 


ficiency in air weight by pulling in 
great amounts of the rarefied air and 
compressing it until each cubic foot 
weighs the same as at sea level. There 
are two general types of supercharger, 
one geared to the engine crankshatt, the 
other—the turbocompressor—driven by 
the pressure of the engine exhaust. The 
latter is the newer type and seems to 
have the better possibilities for improt- 
ing high-altitude flying. Considerable 
secrecy surrounds its design and manu- 
facture. 

Wright Cyclone engines use a super- 





EASTERN WARPLANE BUILDERS FORM COUNCIL 





COUNCIL of eastern aircraft manufacturers plans to reach peak warplane 
production by pooling resources of engineering, research, patents, materials and 
personnel, patterned on a system followed by California producers. Representa- 
tives of companies at their recent meeting in New York are (seated left to right) 
Glenn L. Martin; G. W. Vaughan, president, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; and Victor 
Emanuel, president, Aviation Corp. Standing left to right: O. L. Woodson, vice 
president, Bell Aircraft Corp.; R. S. Damon, president, Republic Aircraft Aviation 
Corp.; J. Carlton Ward Jr., president, Fairchild Airplane & Engine Corp.; L. C. 
Good, General Motors Corp.; and George Chapline, vice president, Brewster 
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Aeronautical Corp. 
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charger which comprises a multi-bladed 
fan or impeller 11 inches in diameter 
which turns over at speeds of from six 
to ten times crankshaft speed. At the 
blade tips the air strikes a “diffuser” 
plate which directs the flow into the in- 
take manifold and thence to the combus- 
tion chambers. Curved passages through 
the diffuser plate act as a check to the 
terrific speed of the air, thereby building 
up pressure. 

Even with this design at high alti- 
tudes a 6 to 1 ratio of the impeller is 
insufficient to “pump” enough air to the 
engine, so a two-speed type of super- 
charger has been designed, permitting a 
shift in gear ratio to something like 10 
to 1 to be made at the critical altitude 
where more air is needed. 

Higher altitudes and higher speeds in 
combat flying exert extra demands on 
pilots as well as on equipment. Pres- 
surized cabins are essential if a pilot is 
to maintain his ability to fight and fly 
up where the air is thin. Rate of change 
of altitude and rate of acceleration are 
other factors which affect a pilot’s nor- 
mal faculties. Detailed study on rate of 
acceleration shortly will be investigated 
by flight surgeons in an eastern labora- 
tory with the help of a “human cen- 
trifuge machine,” designed to reproduce 
acceleration conditions corresponding to 
all known or desired air maneuvers. 


The centrifuge machine, for which 
General Electric Co. is now building an 
electric drive, consists of a horizontal 
boom with a driving shaft at its center. 
Cockpits are mounted near each end of 
the boom, 20 feet from the center shaft. 
The boom is designed to turn as rapidly 
as 54 revolutions per minute, and will be 
able to reach this speed in only 5 seconds 
from a standstill start. It will deceler- 
ate in the same length of time, thus 
simulating even more than the severest 
operating conditions now encountered in 
a moving airplane. 

However, normal tests will average 
from 15 to 20 seconds running time, with 
lower values of acceleration, since a pilot 
would “black out” before reaching 54 
r.p.m. in such a short space of time as 
5 seconds. A control device will transmit 
speed changes to the driving motor. 

With 25-30 per cent of current produc- 
tion of multi-motor planes being of the 
cargo-carrying type, it is interesting to 
note that the Consolidated B-24 bomber 
has been slightly redesigned for a cargo 
carrier and assigned the designation C- 
87. The fact that the B-24 and the C-87 
so closely resemble each other will mean 
that in the main parts of the two planes 
will be interchangeable. This is a matter 
of considerable importance when ships 
are in service perhaps thousands of miles 
from spare parts depots. 
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ol You have to build—some ships—some aircraft 
—some tanks—some ordnance items—a defense 
plant—or some gadgets on a sub-contract! 
No matter what your wartime production problem, 
it's not a gamble when we bet you that Hobart Arc 
Welders will “quicken” your production and increase 


SAVE 7 > 4 your output! 


They're in such demand that even fifteen times our 
ON ROD BILLS... HERE'S HOW normal production enables us to take care of only 


high priority orders with essential “end use” classifica- 
7%, is pretty good interest! Yet tions. But, after the war. Hobart’s wartime record can 


ome 5 users of Hobart fen Weld- mean only THOUSANDS of new Hobart Users! “Keep 
i t ; oe 
po rg windon Beat ome ) i Your Eye on Hobart! 
puted at 14% to 21%. 
Hobart Arc Welding 


Biecwedes have the cer- ™ HOBART With the Exclusive and Original Remote Control 
rect “shielding” and are s 


uniformly concentric. The 
reg = can Meer EE ES ee ee ee 
‘em wn” to the 
last precious frac- A HOBART BROS. CO., BOX ST 1821 TROY, OHIO 
tion of an inch. } anys ob Enclosed find $_____for copies of your new 
Write for full infor- 1942 ARC WELDING MANUAL. 
mation (our produc- | Also send me data on ( ) Electric Welders ( ) Gas Engine 


a babe aiekein o 1 ‘a Drive Welders. We can furnish priority rating. 
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Navy Men Take Grand Award in 
$200,000 Lincoln Study Program 


GRAND AWARD in the $200,000 
welding study program sponsored by 
the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation, Cleveland, was won by 
Capt. C. A. Trexel, director of planning 
and design, and A. Amirikian, design en- 
gineer, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, the foundation an- 
nounced last week. 

The 2%-year welding study, known 
as the “$200,000 Industrial Progress 
Award Program”, brought forth reports 
of welding progress prepared by ex- 
ecutives, engineers, designers, architects, 
production officials and others through- 
out the industrial field. The study in- 
dicated possibilities for large savings in 
production of goods for war and peace. 

“Savings in critical materials and in 
production costs,” said Dr. E. E. Dreese, 
chairman of the foundation and _ its 
jury of award, “reported available by 
arc welding in the award studies, as- 
sume such proportions as to be of vital 
national significance. 


“The figures, based on representative 
products and structures, show a pos- 
sible actual cost savings of $1,825,000,- 
000. This includes 7,000,000 tons of 
steel valued at $271,000,000 and 153,- 
000,000 man-hours of labor. The sav- 
ing in man-hours will place the indus- 
trial manufacturer in a strong position 
to compete in future world markets. 

Reports of arc welding progress in 
the production of war equipment, in- 
cluding ships, tanks, planes and guns, fea- 
tured prominently in the awards. 


Describe Welded Caissons 


Capt. Drexel and Mr. Amirikian in 
their grand award paper discussed weld- 
ing in caissons for naval dry docks. The 
paper discusses former methods of cal- 
culation and design and presents a new 
elastic slab method which is more ap- 
plicable to welded construction. 


The foundation summarizes _ their 
findings: 
“Designs were prepared for two 





large caissons of riveted construction. 
It was then decided to prepare alternate 
designs of all-welded construction. These 
were submitted for bids. Eight con- 
tractors participated in the bidding. The 
low bid for the two caissons for the 
welded design was $108,030 less than 
that for the riveted design, amounting 
to 25 per cent in cost. As a result, 
the navy department has let a number 
of other contracts for similar welded 
structures. Net savings for caissons 
built and under contract, $1,652,000. 
Savings on projected construction in 
the immediate future, $3,540,000. Sav- 
ings in weight (projects built) 4200 tons 
and (caissons projected) 9000 tons. 

Second grand award went to John L. 
Miller, chief metallurgist, gun-mount 
division, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Subject matter: Welding 
the 40-millimeter Bofors antiaircraft gun 
and how various parts were changed 
from riveted to welded design. Cost 
per chassis, welded, was $76.80 less 
than riveted construction. The total 
saving with 35,000 units is estimated at 
$6,000,000. 

Third grand award of $8700 was won 
by H. Thomasson, welding engineer, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., Ham- 





. Amirikian, inset upper right, both of the Navy Department, received the $13,700 
view of a modern drydock equipped with an all arc welded caisson which is the 
. earned the award, described the welded construction of the 
caisson, which costs 25 per cent less than other methods 
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John L. Miller 


Winner of the $11,200 second grand 

award, Mr. Miller is chief metallurgist 

of the gun-mount division, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 





H. Thomasson 


Third grand award of $8700 was pre- 

sented to Mr. Thomasson, welding engi- 

neer, Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


ilton, Ont. Subject matter: A new type 
of large mercury-arc rectifier, called 
ignitron, which requires extremely high 
vacuum. On a number of items, an 
average of 47 per cent was saved in 
- cost by using arc welding instead of an 
alternate construction. This amount d 
to $63,000 per year for the company, 
which, at the same rate, would be 
$166,000 for the industry. 


First award winners, carrying $3700 
each, were: 

Automotive classification: G. J. Storatz 
assistant chief engineer, The Heil Co., 
Milwaukee. Subject matter: An all 
welded high-speed scoop for earth ex- 
cavation. 

Aircraft classification: Vladimir H. 
Pavlacka, John K. Northrop, chief of 
research, and president, respectively, 
Northrop Aircraft Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 
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Subject matter: Arc welding magnesium 
alloys in aircraft construction. 

Railroads: J. E. Chandlin Jr., and A. 
M. Unger, assistant engineer and plant 
engineer, respectively, Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfz. Co., Chicago. Subject mat- 
ter: Major consideration in the gradu- 
ally-increasing applications of welding to 
railroad passenger cars. 


Miscellaneous Groups 


Watercraft: Stanley A. Midnight, 
American Ship Building Co., Cleveland. 
Subject matter: The advantage of arc 
welding applied to ship construction. 

Furniture and fixtures: Ernest Reiss, 
general manager and partner, The Art 
Chrome Co. of America, Boston. Sub- 
ject matter: Arce welding of plated 
tubular furniture. 

Commercial welding: Fred H. Drewes, 
welding engineer, W. P. Thurston Co., 
engineers & contractors, Richmond, Va. 
Subject matter: Items that should be 
considered in establishing and maintain- 
ing a welding shop. 

Containers: J. O. Jackson, chief engi- 
neer, Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. Subject matter: A newly 
developed welded container for the stor- 
age of liquefied gas. 

Welderies: Virgil Cochran, assistant 
superintendent, R. G. LeTourneau Co. 
of Georgia, Toccoa, Georgia. Subject 
matter: A plant weldery. 

Maintenance classification: W. W. 
McClow, assistant general maintenance 
foreman, The Pure Oil Co., Toledo re- 
finery, Toledo, O. Subject matter: Cor- 
rosion control in refinery presusre ves- 
sels by means of arc welded stainless 
steel lining. 

A total of 408 awards went to 458 
participants representing many industries. 

Awards, arranged by classifications of 


G. J. Storatz 


A. M. Unger 


participation, were made as follows: 





Number Amount 
Award Group Awards Awards 
A-Automotive 27 #@©$14,300 
B-Aircraft 9 10,100 
C-Railroad 17 13,300 
D-Watercraft 15 10,700 
E-Structural 42 °25,800 
F-Furniture 13 10,500 
G-Commercial Welding 13 10,500 
H-Containers 24 11,600 
I-Welderies 12 10,400 
J-Functional Machinery 103 °*°34,000 


K-Industry Machinery 78 ***°34,100 
L-Maintenance 55 14,700 
TOTAL 408 $200,000 


*Includes Ist Grand Award of $13,700. J 
**Includes Srd Grand Award of $8,700. 
***Includes 2nd Grand Award of $11,200 


Three-Cycle Welder Aids 
Armor Plate Output 


Novel type of welding equipment de- 
veloped in Detroit and to be displayed for 
the first time at the forthcoming National 
Metal Exhibition in Cleveland, is herald- 
ed as having exceptional value in the 
welding of armor plate, combining both 
spot welding and subsequent heat treat- 
ment of the weld into a single machine. 
Preset for any specified welding and 
heat treatment cycle, the equipment au- 
tomatically is controlled to produce uni- 
form welds in any thickness of material. 

Secret of the system is the incorpora- 
tion of a thermocouple in the lower elec- 
trode tip which regulates current flow 
according to temperature. The ma- 
chine gets its name, Temp-a-trol, from 
this feature, design being worked out 
by Progressive Welder Co. In general, 
there are three cycles—welding, heat- 
ing for grain refinement, and tempering. 
In addition, a water quenching system 
may be incorporated to speed up cooling. 





J. E. Chandlin Jr. 


First award in the automotive classification was won by Mr. Storatz, left, assistant 

chief engineer, The Heil Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Unger, center, plant engineer, and Mr. 

Chandlin, right, assistant engineer, Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, shared the 
first award in the railroad classification 
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W. J. Sampson Jr. 


WILLIAM J. SAMPSON JR., formerly 
general manager of sales, Steel & Tubes 
Division, Republic Steel Corp., has 
been named president, American Weld- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Warren, O., succeeding 
the late Howard J. Kaighin. Identified 
with the steel and steel fabricating in- 
dustries his entire business career, Mr. 
Sampson entered the employ of Elyria 
Iron & Steel Co., Elyria, O., working 
in the mills and at its Cleveland plant. 
In 1927 he was made manager of the 
recently acquired plant of Steel & Tubes 
Inc., at Toledo, subsequently becoming 
vice president and president. When 
Steel & Tubes became a subsidiary of 
Republic he was made vice president 
in charge of sales. In 1987 he was 
named assistant. general manager of 
sales for Republic and in the fall of 1941 
returned to Steel & Tubesgas general 
manager of sales. 

—o— 

Tom O. Duggan, heretofore general 
manager, service division, Thompson 
Products Co., Cleveland, has been 
elected a vice president. He will con- 
tinue to direct the service division in 
his new post. 

—o— 

O. F. Rigley is now purchasing 
agent of Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
Diego, Calif., replacing F. W. Ford, 
who is now assistant vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. 

—o-- 

James G. Johnston, superintendent of 
the Endicott, N. Y., plant of Internation- 
al Business Machines Corp., has been 
made general works manager for all 
company plants. He will be succeeded 
as superintendent at Endicott by Wil- 
liam L. Lewis, formerly his assistant. 
Frank H. Welsh Jr., head of the factory 
training program at the Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., plant, has been appointed super- 
visor of training for all IBM plants. 
Charles B. Kintner, supervisor of' night 
operations at Endicott, becomes assis- 
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N. F. Melville 








tant superintendent; Walter E. Crotsley, 
production manager at that plant, takes 
a new post in the educational depart- 
ment. 

—o— 

Henry A. Roemer Jr., manager of sales 
of steel and wire products, Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has been advanced 
to assistant general manager of sales, 
while Norman F. Melville, formerly as- 
sistant manager of sales of steel and wire 
products, has been made manager of sales 
of that department. 

—o— 

D. W. Ellison has been named pur- 
chasing agent, Cockshutt Plow Co. Ltd., 
Brantford, Canada, succeeding W. B. 
Scace, retired. 

—_o— 

G. O. Hodge has resigned as traffic 
manager, Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa., to accept a major’s commission in the 
Transportation Corps, United States 
Army. A. M. Willett, heretofore assistant 
to Mr. Hodge, has been named traffic 
manager. 


—_O-— 
George L. Randall has been appointed 
public relations manager, Wickwire 





James G. Johnston 





Henry A. Roemer Jr. 





Dr. N. E. Woldman 


Spencer Steel Co., New York. He has 
been associated with Wickwire Spencer 
seven years, recently as advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Randall will continue in 
charge of advertising. 

—o— 

Dr. N. E. Woldman, chief metallurgi- 
cal engineer, Eclipse Aviation Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 
has been named head of the newly 
created Aluminum and Magnesium Di- 
vision of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, organized to study foundry 
practices involved in the casting of alu- 
minum and magnesium alloys. 

—o— 


William G. Hume has been elected a 
vice president, Reynolds Wire Co., Dixon, 
[lL Mr. Hume was formerly general man- 
ager of sales, Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh." Immediately before joining the 
Reynolds company, he had been loaned 
to the War Production Board and as- 
surned his duties there the day after 
Pearl Harbor as chief of the Rod and 
Wire Products Unit of the Iron and Steel 
Branch. 

—o— 

H. V. Putnam and Harry F. Boe have 
been elected vice presidents, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Both men 
will continue in their present executive 
posts, Mr. Putnam as manager of the 
company’s transformer division at * 
Sharon, Pa., and Mr. Boe as manager of 
the Pittsburgh district manufacturing 
and repair department. 

—o— 

George J. Weber has been appointed 
engineer of tests, Association of Manu- 
facturers of Chilled Car Wheels, with 
offices in Chicago, to succeed R. L. Salter, 
who has resigned to join the staff of the 
Southern Wheel Division of American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New York. 
Mr. Weber’s experience has included ex- 
tensive service in nearly all phases in the 
manufacture of chilled car wheels. He 
joined the staff of the Association of 
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Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels in 
1934, as secretary, and following F. H. 
Hardin's election as president of the as- 
sociation in 1936 he became executive 
assistant to the president and has since 
occupied both positions. 
—o— 
A. W. Thomas, sales manager, Con- 
struction Machinery Division, Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, is now in Wash- 


ington as consultant for the Construc- 
tion Machinery Division of the War 


Production Board. During his absence, 
his duties will be taken over by D. A. 
Kalton, assistant sales manager, Con- 
struction Machinery Division. 
—o— 

A. O. Thalacker, secretary, Detroit 
Rex Products Co., Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the metal 





A. O. Thalacker 


cleaning process firm. He will retain the 
position of secretary which he has held 
for five years. 

—o— 

Thomas H. Miller, mining engineer, 
metallurgist and an authority on metallic 
minerals, has been named chief of the 
Metals Economics Division, Bureau of 
Mines, Washington. Formerly assistant 











A. W. Thomas 


chief of the Metals Economics Division, 
Mr. Miller has been with the Bureau of 
Mines since 1928. 


—~j— 


William Gibson Carey Jr., president, 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn., has received a commission in the 
Army Specialist Corps. 

—o— 

C. M. Beeghly, manager, Strip Steel 
Division, Cold Metal Products Co., 
Youngstown, O., has been granted leave 
of absence to accept a commission as 
first lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. 

—o— 

Thomas O. Armstrong, supervisor of 
industrial relations at the East Spring- 
field plant of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. for six years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of industrial relations 
at that plant. 

—_—0O— 

Erwin E. Brinkman has been appointed 
plant manager, Reynolds Wire Co., Dixon, 
Ill. He formerly was production engi- 
neer and consultant for the seven 
branches of the Line Material Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

—o— 

Raymond J. Fitness has been named 
operating manager in charge of manu- 
facturing, Willys-Overland Motors Inc., 
Toledo, O., succeeding Vern R. Drum, 
resigned. He will direct the manufacture 
of jeeps, shells, aluminum and steel forg- 
ings and other war material. Associated 
with the automobile industry over 25 
years, Mr. Fitness was formerly manager 
of the automotive department of Willys- 
Overland. 

—o-- 

Ralph R. Brady has been promoted to 
manager, commercial engineering depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.'s 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J., suc- 
ceeding D. W. Atwater, recently named 
manager of the new illuminating engi- 
neering department. Mr. Brady joined 
the Westinghouse Lamp Division in 1929 


as assistant test engineer and in 1934 
was made head of all large lamp com- 
mercial activities. 

—o— 

C. N. Kirkpatrick, vice president and 
general manager, Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa., has been appointed 
president of that firm. He will con- 
tinue his duties as general manager. 
G. M. Stickell, sales manager, has been 
advanced to vice president. He also will 
hold his present post. 


——{)}—— 


Robert W. Renton has joined Lea Mfg 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., as field consult- 
ant in the furtherance of the use of Lea 
compound and allied products for bur- 
ring and polishing in war industries. 
Mr. Renton has represented the J. B. 
Ford Sales Co. for several years in the 
Ohio area and his efforts in his new con- 
nection will be in the Middle West, 
chiefly in the state of Ohio 





OBITUARIES... 


George S. Davison, 86, Pittsburgh in- 
dustrialist and civil engineer, died Oct 
3 in Cleveland. Mr. Davison was 
founder of Davison Coke & Iron Co., 
now Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co., and 
was chairman of the board of the latter 
company at time of his death. He was 
a former president, Gulf Refining Co 
He also was a past president and 
honorary member, American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 

—o— 

Frank J. Skobis Sr., 84, one of the 
founders of Skobis Structural Steel Fab- 
ricating Co., Milwaukee, died in that 
city, Sept. 28. 

‘ntiiais 

Arthur C. Tozzer, 63, vice president 
and director, Turner Construction Co., 
New York, died at his home in Scars- 
dale, N. Y., recently. 

—_—_O-— 

August Krastin, 81, veteran mechani- 
cal engineer and inventor, died Sept. 
28 at his home in Cleveland. He was the 
founder of the Krastin Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, which a number of years ago pro- 
duced 25 gasoline-powered automobiles. 
Until 1929, he was associated with 
Caval Steel Products Co. 

—-0O-— 

Clarence A. Earl, 67, automobile and 
radio manufacturing executive, died Sept. 
24 at the Mayflower Hotel, New York. 
After long service with Corbin Screw 
Division of American Hardware Co., Mr. 
Earl was made vice president of Willys- 
Overland Co. He was subsequently presi- 
dent of Briscoe Motor Corp., Earl Motor 
Co., and National Motor Corp., in the 
order named. 
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War Materiel Output Stimulated 


By Armed Services’ Recognition 


ONE of the greatest stimulants to 
increased war materiel production has 
been the pat on the back the government 
has given industrial workers through 
awards of the Army-Navy “E” for high 
achievement. 

Proving that “man does not live by 
bread alone,” this recognition of meri- 
torious service has inspired greater effort 
on the part of workers—and manage- 


ment—engendered friendly interplant 


rivalries, and prevented many work stop- 
pages. 

In recognition of the morale-building 
resulting from such awards, Stee. here- 
with presents a series of recent scenes 
of typical presentations to metalworking 
plants. 

These illustrate the enthusiasm with 
which workers, their families and neigh- 
bors welcome the recognition. 

How hope of achieving the “E” pen- 





BARNACLE BILL BOTHERS THE NAVY 














































AFTER five months in sea water this submarine net is hoisted to the side of an 
auxiliary vessel for cleaning marine growths from the strands. A problem is 
posed for chemists or engineers to devise a method for preventing these accu- 
mulations. This is one of few pictures released by the United States Navy show- 
ing nets used to keep enemy submarines out of strategic ports and harbors. 
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Official U. S. Navy photograph 








nant spurs war production is cited in 
the case of Plant “A,” a medium-size 
factory producing vital materiel. Plant 
“A” was closed for 17 days by an ill- 
advised strike. Soon afterward a neigh- 
boring company was awarded the Army- 
Navy “E.” Workers in Plant “A” were 
jealous. A committee approached a 
high Army official and asked what would 
be necessary for Plant “A” to win the 
award, and pointed out that the plant 
then was producing at a high rate. 


The Army official replied: “You lost 
17 days of production during your strike. 
Now, if you can make up five days’ pro- 
duction in September, five days in Octo- 
ber, five days in November, and two 
days in December, you probably can win 
the award.” 

The workers intensified their efforts 
and indications are that the “E” burgee 
will fly over their plant soon. 

Although the ceremonies attending 
presentation of the award follow a 
general pattern, individual companies 
have initiated some interesting innova- 
tions. . 

Micromatic Hone Corp., Detroit, for 
example, printed individual pictures of 
all employes in its program. 

In Aurora, Ill., the city council pro- 
claimed Oct. 8 as Army-Navy Day and 
the entire community participated in 
the ceremonies when the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co. received the burgee. 

National Forge & Ordnance Co., Ir- 
vine, Pa., now boasts four awards for 
excellence in production. The Navy “E” 
pennant was awarded the company Nov. 
22, 1941, followed by the All-Navy “E” 
burgee on April 17, and a white star on 
May 23. When the joint award was 
granted the company was privileged to 
add the white star when the pennant 
was unfurled. 

Other recent recipients of the award: 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 

town, O. 

American Machine & Metals Inc., East 

Moline, Ill. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, Wau- 
kegan, IIl., and Oshkosh, Wis. 
Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, O. 


Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Dallas 
Division, Chicago. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Palmer. 


Mass., plant, has been awarded the 
Maritime M Pennant and Victory 
Fleet Flag. 


War Production Board has gone on a 
full 6-day week for the duration. Regular 
office hours of WPB, both in Washington 
and in the field, now are from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:15 p.m. daily except Sunday. Em- 
ployes who work on Saturday afternoons 
are, in accordance with law, granted com- 
pensatory leave of four hours next week. 
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Capt. R. P. Schlabach, Navy, left, and P. M. Arnall, 

executive vice president, Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, 

O., display the pennant presented to the company, 
which manufactures bronze, iron and steel valves 


Below, Maj. Harry P. Croft presents the award pennant 

to A. J. Roos, president and general manager, Diebold 

Safe & Lock Co., Canton, O., and to Emil Gebel, com- 

pany’s oldest employe in point of service. Diebold has 

been consistently ahead of schedules in the production 
of armor plate 
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The Maritime Commission's “M” joined 
the Navy “E” on the lapel of W. F. 
Perkins, right, vice president of the Kop- 
pers Co. and general manager of the 
Bartlett Hayward division, Baltimore, 
when J. E. Schmeltzer, technical assis- 
tant to the vice chairman of the com- 
mission, awarded the “M” pennant for 
outstanding production of propellers for 
Liberty ships and tankers 
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Representative employes of Axelson Mfg. 
Co., Vernon, Calif., receive, below, silver 
“E” pins from Comm. J. C. Arnold, Navy. 
The company, now 50 years old, produces 
heavy duty lathes and other metalworking 
equipment. G. A. Axelson, chairman of the 
board, accepted the award for the company 
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Cone Automatic Machine Co., Windsor, Vt., employes, 

2400 strong, above, march to the speakers stand to wit- 

ness presentation of the pennant and to receive their lapel 
buttons 


Color guard raises the pennant, left, at the Sundstrand 

Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. Flag was presented to 

Sundstrand President Hugo L. Olson by Brig. Gen. John 
M. Willis 


President Herbert H. Pease, New Britain Machine Co., 

New Britain, Conn., congratulates Robert S. Brown, sec- 

retary, as the latter received an “E” button as the oldest 

member of the management. Occasion was the Army-Navy 
production award presentation 
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Sitting atop giant reels on which cable is wound, these 
four workers listen to the presentation of the award 
to the Yonkers, N. Y., plant of the Habirshaw Cable 
& Wire division, Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 


Comm. G. H. Bowman, Navy, beams approval as Jack 
C. Carlton, left, president of the Carlton Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, shakes hands with John F. 
Sadler, president, the Carlton Radial Drill Workers 
Inc. on occasion of presentation of the joint “E” 
pennant. Company manufactures radial drills 


Brig. Gen. A. G. Gillespie, below, explains the sig- 
nificance of the “E” award presented to Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, Sept. 19 


Below, general view of the presentation of the 

“E” pennant to the Jones & Lamson Machine 

Co. and the Vermont Foundries Inc. in a 

joint ceremony at Springfield, Vt. Award was 

for high achievement in the production of 
machine tool equipment 
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Alfred G. Hansen, for 52 years 
an employe of Gisholt Machine 
Co., Madison, Wis., receives, 
left, the lapel insignia from 
Comm. E. H. Schubert, Naty, 
while Brig. Gen. N. F. Ramsey 
and Gov. Julius P. Heil of Wis- 
consin applaud. Gisholt on the 
same day received the Treasury 
flag for 90 per cent participa- 
tion in the War Bond program 


Four of the oldest employes 
of Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturers of valves, 
receive the “E” pennant from 
Bernard J. Lee, vice president 
in charge of manufacturing. 
Seated are Farnham Yardley, 
73-year-old president of the 
company, and Rear Admiral 
Wat T. Cluverius, who made 
the presentation 


Color guards “present arms” as 

the pennant is raised above the 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co.’s Nuttall gear works, Pitts- 
burgh, below 


Only members of the organization and 
their families witnessed the Army-Navy 
“E” presentation to the National Broach 
& Machine Co., Detroit. Photo below 
shows Col. A. B. Quinton Jr., chief of 
the Detroit ordnance district, mak- 
ing the presentation address 
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Col. D. N. Hauseman, chief of the Phil- 

adelphia ordnance district, lauds, above, 

Ford Motor Co. workers of the Chester 

branch as they gathered for presentation 

of the joint Army-Navy pennant. NEA 
photo 


Standing at attention to the tunes of the 
Star Spangled Banner, 5000 employes 
of the Detroit (Chrysler) Tank Arsenal, 
right, receive the award for “high 
achievement in the production of war 
material”. The arsenal recently changed 
over from the manufacture of General 
Grants (M-3s) to General Lees (M-4s) 
without halting production 


Admiral E. J. O’Brien Croker, chief of the British admiralty technical com- 
mission at Ottawa, congratulates, left, Edgar H. Bristol, president, the 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., on the contribution the company’s workers 
are making to British naval operations, particularly against U-boats. Fox- 
boro is engaged in work of a confidential nature for the Royal Navy 





Graham H. Anthony, president, Veeder-Root Inc., 
Hartford, Conn., and Col. Conrad E. Snow, Army, 
hold the newly-received burgee aloft, right 
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Steelmakers Urged To Make Up 
Shortage in Imports from U. S. 


TORONTO, ONT. 

SERIOUS shortage of steel threatens 
Canada’s record in production of essen- 
tial war materials. Despite the utmost 
effort of domestic steel mills to cope with 
the increasing demand and almost com- 
plete suspension of non-essential use, 
Canada has had to depend on the United 
States for about 40 per cent of her steel 
requirements. 

Announcements from Washington in 
the past few days are taken to mean that 
in addition to curtailing deliveries of steel 
in that country they also will affect ship- 
ments to Canada. As a result C. D. 
Howe, minister of munitions and sup- 


ply, now in England, has wired the fol- 
lowing appeal to Canadian steel inter- 
ests: 

“The United States has found it neces- 
sary to reduce substantially the allotment 
of steel to Canada for the next three 
months. It is urgent that this cut be 
not allowed to interfere with our war 
production program. We therefore ap- 
peal to the steel workers of Canada to 
exert a titanic effort to expand Canadian 
steel output in order that our war pro- 
duction may not suffer from the lack of 
the basic material, steel.” 

According ‘to actual steel require- 
ments this appeal means Canadian mills 





“FISHTAILS” 





FOR THE AXIS 


WORKMAN in a Canadian plant puts the finishing touch, a light coat of grease, 
on tail assemblies for the deadly “tin fish’”—torpedoes. Their manufacture rep- 
resents a new industry in the Dominion 
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are asked to pour as much steel in 12 
weeks as they normally do in 14 weeks, 
a maximum increase of 175,000 tons. 
As of last June imports from the United 
States were on a basis of 2,000,000 tons 
per year, about one-third of the Domin- 


ion’s total consumption. On Oct. 1 a 
reduction of 35 per cent in all strategic 
materials to American war plants was 
ordered under the Production Require- 
ments Plan. If the same percentage is 
applied to quarterly allotments to Can- 
ada the loss will equal 175,000 tons on 
midsummer figures. 

To meet this requirement mills will 
require more help and selective service 
officials will give priority over all other 
labor demahds except coal and base 
metal mines. As pig iron production is 
at 100 per cent and surplus stocks are less 
than 40,000 tons, much larger scrap sup- 
ply will be necessary to reach the steel- 
making objective set by Mr. Howe. 


Increased Output Not Enough 


Since the outbreak of the war blast 
furnace capacity has been increased 35.5 
per cent and steel ingots and castings by 
63 per cent. Current pig iron produc- 
tion is at an annual rate of 2,123,320 
tons and steel castings output is at ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of annual rated 
capacity of 3,402,000 tons. These fig- 
ures indicate there is some doubt of Can- 
ada’s ability to produce sufficient steel 
to offset the intimated decline in imports 
from the United States. Enlargement 
of blast furnace and steelmaking capaci- 
ty now under way will give a substan- 
tial increase, but this is not expected to 
be available until the early part of 1943. 

The war industry, in which steel and 
iron are the principal raw materials, has 
been expanded on a much greater scale 
than capacity for producing the raw 
materials. Figures by H. K. Thompson, 
director general of the contracts division 
of the Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, show shipbuilding and repair this 
year advanced 184.5 per cent over 1941; 
aircraft production 157.7 per cent; me- 
chanical transport, 94.7 per cent; small 
arms, 980.9 per cent; shells and bombs, 
148 per cent; chemicals and explosives, 
109 per cent; armored vehicles, includ- 
ing tanks, 857 per cent; instruments and 
equipment, 1083 per cent. 

Production figures for the two years 
are as follows: 


1941 1942 
(000 omitted) 
Shipbuilding, repairs $ 91,000 $259,000 
Aircraft production 104,000 268,000 
Mechanical transport 206,000 401,000 
Small arms, all kinds 21,000 227,000 
Shells, bombs 88,000 214,000 
Chemicals, explosives 538,000 111,000 
Armored vehicles, tanks 21,000 201,000 
Small arms, ammunition 16,000 49,000 
Instruments, equipment 12,300 145,500 


All unnecessary wartime industrial ex- 
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Leading Steel Warehouse Interest 


Had Roots in Small Eastern Forge 


Chicago iron store in 1842 grows to plant covering five city 
blocks and nine large branches. . . Has provided steel through four 
major wars and many financial depressions 


IN NOVEMBER the nation’s larg- 
est steel warehouse interest will cele- 
brate its centennial. This 100-year 
period—1842 to 1942—not only embraces 
the transition from iron to steel, but in- 
cludes four major wars—Civil, Spanish 
American, World War I, and World 
War II. The company’s distribution of 
steel now is channeled completely into 
the armament and essential industry pro- 
gram. 

One hundred years ago, an “iron store” 
was established in a country town and 
was the beginning of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc. Its founder, Joseph T. Ryer- 
son, at the age of 29, went from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago and started his small 
“Pittsburgh Iron Store” on the banks of 
the Chicago river. The establishment 
grew from the little shop in muddy pre- 
railroad Chicago to a nation-wide service 
in ten key-city plants that measure floor 


Waterwheel of early Ryerson forge 
(right). A nearby millpond furnished 
water to turn the old wheel, supplying 
power for this early New England ven- 
ture. Over 150 years ago the charcoal 
iron smelted in the adjacent furnace and 
hammered into shape at this forge helped 
American colonists establish new frontiers. 
Today, five generations later, the name 
Ryerson is still in steel 


en old 


Chicago's first iron store (below). Exor- 
bitant freight costs and impassable roads 
of 1842 prompted Joseph Ryerson to lo- 
cate his Chicago iron store on the river 
front, handy to shipping. Since most of 
the iron came from Pittsburgh it was 
natural for the first Ryerson sign to read, 
“Pittsburgh Iron Store” 


space in acres, spur trackage in miles, and 
annual shipments in many thousands of 
tons. 


Even in 1842, the Ryerson name was 
known to the iron business. Back in 1750, 
members of the family were developing 
iron ore deposits in Northern New Jersey 
and making pig iron. The ore was found 
on property owned by a syndicate, of 
which George Ryerson was a member. 
During the Revolutionary war, Ryerson 
mines and forges furnished some of the 
iron used in the famous chain which ef- 
fectively blockaded the Hudson river at 
West Point, N. Y. 


It was from this family that Joseph T. 


Ryerson departed to start his iron store 
in the West. An advertisement in the Chi- 
cago City Directory of 1844 listed the 
following items for sale “Flat Bar, Tire, 
Round, Square, Hoop, Band, Saddle Tree, 
Horse Shoe, Boiler, Sheet Iron, etc., 
Plough, Spring, Blister, English and Ger- 
man Steel, Buggy Springs, Axles, Wagon 
and Dearborn Boxes. Also, Nails, Brads, 
Cut and Wrought Spikes, White Lead, 
Glass, etc., etc.” 

The Ryerson organization has been no 
stranger to adversity, nor the trials by 
fire and by disaster which dramatize 
every saga of successful American busi- 
ness. But the attitude of its founder ex- 
plains, in part at least, why the organiza- 
tion is not “just another steel jobber” to- 
day. Typical is the following statement 
dictated by Joseph T. Ryerson just before 
his death in 1883: 

“I have passed through the revulsion 
and panic of 1837, through the failure of 
two large houses with whom I had served 
as a clerk; through the panics of 1857 
and 1873 and their revulsions; through 
the years of the war of the rebellion; had 
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my warehouse on Water Street break 
down years ago in the interior from attic 
to cellar through an architectural defect, 
and came within five minutes of being 
crushed myself; had my Lake Street store 
twice partially burned, and my Water 
Street store totally destroyed by fire; have 
had many hard journeys and hard times, 
but I never knew what it was to be scared 
of fate or ever to lie down under diffi- 
culties. On the contrary, I rather enjoyed 
fighting them.” 

In those earliest years, the man who 
“rather enjoyed” fighting difficulties slept 
over his store and boarded for $2 a week 
at the Tremont House, a hostelry some- 
times frequented by the young downstate 
lawyer, Abraham Lincoln. Young Ryer- 
son apparently “rather enjoyed” work 
too, for he was his own receiving clerk, 
shipping clerk, salesman and bookkeeper. 

Chicago was growing with a rush, and 
so was the Ryerson business. Within six 
months of the opening of the first store, 
new and larger quarters were rented. And 
just two years from founding of his busi- 
ness venture, Joseph T. Ryerson leased 
property and erected a two-story brick 
warebruse in what is now Chicago’s Loop, 
where he added to his stock of nuts, bolts, 
strap, bar and sheet iron, by installing 
a line of hardware. He was intent on 
supplying his frontier customers not only 
with iron, but with tools with which to 
work it. 

By 1852, Chicago had grown in ten 
years from 6000 to more than 30,000 
population, another expansion came and 
Ryerson purchased a dock site on what is 
now Chicago’s Wacker Drive. 

The Chicago fire of 1871 brought total 
destruction to the Ryerson property, but 
immediately a new stock was ordered and 
business was carried on at a temporary 
location while a new store was being built. 
In 1882, as Joseph T. Ryerson’s life was 
drawing to a close, a new three-story 
building with larger space was built 
north of the Chicago river on Milwaukee 
























































avenue, in a new industrial district. 


When he died in 1883, Joseph T. Ryer- 
son had seen a prairie town grow into a 
city of half a million. And he had seen an 
industrial nation change from iron to steel. 
When he went to Chicago, the only rail- 
road in the West was advertising “Toledo 
to Adrian—33 miles—and return the 
same day!”, and rails were made of wood, 
or flat iron bars, or strap iron on wood. 
The name “Bessemer” was not to mean 
anything for another quarter century. By 
the end of his life, he had seen the con- 
tinent spanned by rails of steel, the in- 
credible Eads bridge across the Missis- 


sippi completed, and the “impossible” _ 


Brooklyn bridge begun. 

The increasing tempo of the steel in- 
dustry brought about the incorporation 
of the business in 1888 under its present 
name by Joseph T. Ryerson’s son, Ed- 
ward L. Ryerson. A few years later, the 
company moved to a tract covering about 
21 acres at Sixteenth and Rockwell streets, 
its present Chicago location. 

Chairman of the board today is Edward 
L. Ryerson, grandson of the founder, who 
also is chairman of Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, now the parent company. His 
brother, Joseph T. Ryerson, who served as 


Waterfront home of Joseph T. Ryerson 
at 218-224 South Water street, Chicago, 
in the early 1850's 
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president during World War I, is a direc- 
tor of Inland Steel Co. Everett D. Graff, 
veteran steel executive and 35 years with 
the Ryerson company, is now president. 

Headquarters remain in Chicago, but 
the organization’s expansion includes 
plants in Jersey City, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Milwaukee and St. Louis, with sales offices 
in many other cities. 

The company’s problem in the 1880's 
and 1890's and early years of the 
Twentieth century was two-fold—to keep 
up with the rapidly increasing demand 
for greater quantities of steel, and to keep 
pace with industry in its requirements for 
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more kinds of steel and better steel. As 
more kinds of steel were produced, or 
some manufacturer required a special type 
to do a specific job, it was the policy to 
have that steel in stock. 

By maintaining a close contact with 
both the makcrs and users of steel, the 
company’s business progressed to the 
point where the stock carried at the 
Chicago plant in 1916 was greater than 
the combined warehouse stocks of any 
other three cities in America. It was then 
that the organization, serving customers 
throughout the nation, decided to branch 
out geographically. 

The 1914 Ryerson purchased the W. G. 
Hagar Iron Co., St. Louis, and additional 
warehouse space with enlarged switching 
and shipping facilities was soon built. 
Electric traveling cranes and cutting ma- 
chines were added to the equipment. This 
first branch plant became the forerunner 
of a city-by-city expansion, Jersey City in 
1915, Detroit in 1916, Buffalo in 1919, 
Cincinnati in 1923, Milwaukee in 1924, 
Boston in 1926, Cleveland in 1927, and 
Philadelphia in 1929, a system of ten stra- 
tegically located plants. 

Just as Joseph T. Ryerson in the 1840's 
handled hardware to provide his custom- 
ers with tools for working their iron, so 
today @n equally important department 
of the company distributes a varied line of 
metalworking machinery. 

Constant metallurgical research, both in 
the company laboratories and in conjunc- 
tion with steel mills and manufacturers, 
brought .about the development of the 
“Ryerson Certified Steel Plan.” 

The company also has a special plan 
for alloy steels that includes selection of 
entire heats of steels that meet its speci- 
fications; the testing and heat treatment of 
bars from each heat; and positive identi- 
fication of each bar. 

_The ten Ryerson plants normally carry 
in stock thousands of tons of steel in more 
than 11,000 different kinds, shapes and 
sizes. However, stocks are considerably 
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Present general office and plant of Jo- 
seph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., at Sixteenth 
and Rockwell streets, Chicago. It oc- 
cupies five city blocks 


smaller today because of war-induced 
shortages, as industry in making its quick 
changeover from peace to war production 
required great quantities quickly, and be- 
cause the government has directed simpli- 
fication in types and sizes of steels. 
Furthermore, warehouses have been re- 
quired to accommodate priority ratings 
lower than those necessary to replace in- 
ventories. 

Nevertheless, the Ryerson organization 
has been active in furnishing steel for war 
and other essential industries. Upwards of 
95 per cent of its shipments go directly 
in the war effort. 





Additional Advisory 
Committees Appointed 


Formation of additional industry ad- 
visory committees during the past week 
were announced by T. Spencer: Shore, 
chief of the WPB Division of Industry 
Advisory Committees. They include: 


Drills and Reamers 

Franz T. Stone, chief, Industrial Specialties 
Branch, Tools Division, is government presiding 
officer. 

Committee members: W. E. Caldwell, Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Co., Cleveland; S. A. Cogs- 
dill, Cogsdill Twist Drill Co., Detroit; R. H. 
Frantz, Wayne Tool Co., Wayaesboro, Pa.; 
Roy C. Herrlich, Detroit Reamer & Tool Co., 
Detroit; M. J. Kearins, United Drill & Tool 
Corp., Detroit; R. H. Wolfe, Arrow Tool & 
Reamer Co., Detroit; W. E. Loy, Union Twist 
Drill & Tool Co., Athol, Mass.; Howard L. 
McGregor, National Twist Drill & Tool Co., 
Detroit; Frank Morrison, W. L. Brubaker & 
Co., Millersburg, Pa.; Earl Reinhart, Republic 
Drill & Tool Co., Chicago; Frank Sikorovsky, 
Ampco Twist Drill Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Taps and Dies 
Franz T. Stone, chief, Industrial Specialties 
Branch, Tools Division, is government presiding 
officer. 
Committee members: W. M. Dalzen, Dalzen 


Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit; L. A. Lincoln, Bay 
State Tap & Die Co., Mansfield, Mass.; W. E. 
Loy, S. W. Card Division, Union Twist Drill 
Co., Mansfield, Mass.; D. G. Millar, Greenfield 
Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, Mass.; E. W. Nes- 
tor, Reiff & Nestor, Lykens, Pa.; Charles M. 
Pond, Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles-Bement 
Pond Co., West Hartford, Conn.; J. E. Winter, 
Winter Brothers Co., Wrentham, Mass.; F. H. 
Wood, Wood & Spencer Co., Cleveland. 


Die Heads, Chasers and Collapsible Taps 


Franz T. Stone, chief, Industrial Specialties 
Branch, Tools Division, is the government pre- 
siding officer. 

Committee members: C. W. Bettcher, East- 
ern Machine Screw Corp., New Haven, Conn.; 
Harry Fussner, National Acme Co., Detroit; 
C. N. Kirkpatrick, Landis Machine Co., Waynes- 
boro, Pa.; A. A. Rickert, Rickert & Shafer, Erie, 
Pa.; James W. Sneyd, Geometric Tool Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Milling Cutters and Form Tools 


Franz. T. Stone, chief, Industrial Specialties 
Branch, Tools Division, is government presiding 
officer. 

Committee members: Frank W. England, Il- 
linois Tool Works, Chicago; E. Gairing, Gair- 
ing Tool Co., Detroit; A. N. Goddard, Goddard 
& Goddard Co. Inc., Detroit; L. C. Gorham, 
Gorham Tool Co., Detroit; W. E. Loy, Union 
Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass.; Cecil W. Machon, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L.; 
Howard L. McGregor, National Twist Drill & 
Tool Co., Detroit; Roy C. Michell, Eclipse 
Counterbore Co., Detroit; E. W. Miller, Fel- 
lows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt.; Earl 
Parker, Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, IIL; 
Ernest C. Putnam, Putnam Tool Co., Shelton, 
Conn.; E. Reaney, O. K. Tool Co. Inc., Shel- 
ton, Conn.; Paul Seiler, Motor Tool Co., De- 
troit; Paul Zerkle, National Tool Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Brdaches 


Franz T. Stone, chief, Industrial Specialties 
Branch, Tools Division, is government presiding 
officer. 

Committee members: Frank W. England, 
Illinois Tool Works, Chicago; Carl J. Halborg, 
Colonial Broach Co., Detroit; Frank LaPointe, 
American Broach & Machine Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Frank McGraw, Michigan Broach Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; J. J. Prindville Jr., LaPointe 
Machine Tool Co., Hudson, Mass,; Gustav Von 
Reis, Detroit Broach Co. Inc., Detroit. 

Rotary Files and Burrs 

Franz T. Stone, chief, Industrial Specialties 
Branch, Tools Division is government presiding 
officer. 

Committee members: R. G. Haskins, R. G. 
Haskins Co., Chicago; Marshall Jarvis, Charles 
L. Jarvis Co., Middletown, Conn.; Charles A. 
Mertens, Rotary File Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
R. M. Severance, Severance Tool Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
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Activity Index Records 
Moderate Decline 


SHORTAGES of men and materials continue to hamper 
operating schedules in some industrial lines, curtailing the 
rate of expansion in total production. However, overall 
output of goods is well above last year’s volume despite 
sharply reduced schedules in many civilian lines. Re- 
flecting shortages of strategic materials and dwindling sup- 
ply of manpower, munitions production in August was 14 
per cent under what it was scheduled to be. The August 
deficit follows a 7 per cent lag recorded during July. 
WPB held out no hope that the slack was taken up dur- 
ing September. 

In the week ended Oct. 5 SteeEt’s index of activity in 
the iron, steel and metalworking industries declined 0.6 





point to 175.4. This represents the second consecutive 
week the index has edged to slightly lower levels. The 
all-time peak recorded by the index was 176.8 during the 
period ended Sept. 19. 

Steel ingot production during the period ended Oct. 3 
held unchanged at 98 per cent of capacity for the sixth 
consecutive week. However, a slight gain in the national 
steel rate is estimated for the week ended Oct. 10. Steel 
scrap situation has recorded a moderate improvement, re- 
flecting intensive collection efforts sponsored in numerous 
localities throughout the country. 

Electric power consumption was off slightly during the 
period ended Oct. 3 to 3,682,794,000 kilowatts. Despite 
the downward tendency in power consumption during the 
latest two weeks, it still remains 10.6 per cent above that 
recorded in like 1941 period. 

Preliminary estimate of revenue freight carloadings for 
the period ended Oct. 3 showed a moderate gain to about 
903,000 cars. This compares favorably with the record 
weekly total reported this year of 903,099 cars. 
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STEEL’s index of activity declined 0.6 point to 175.4 in the week ending Oct. 3: 
Week Mo. 
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dts: SR, . 178.8 12388 Jan. 165.7 127.8 114.7 91.1 733 1022 85.9 742 58.8 48.6 54.6 60.1 
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Sept. 5....... 1748 111.8 June 1694 138.7 114.1 90.9 63.4 1098 1003 774 80.6 70.3 51.4 73.1 
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+ Preliminary. Dec. 130.2 1263 118.9 95.1 74.7 1076 882 58.9 54.0 46.2 5138 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to more sacourately 


reflect expanding steel production. 
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bm a producer’s viewpoint 


By C. R. STEVANS 
Purchasing Department 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Whale-like jaws of this shear in the metal conservation department of the Westing- 

house East Pittsburgh works chew up 25 tons of steel daily. By making little ones 

from big ones, value of scrap is increased $3 per ton, because the mills can charge the 
small sections into the furnace with less work. Shear cuts 5-inch thick sections 


SALVAGING of scrap metals and 
waste materials is daily assuming greater 
importance as our processing facilities 
for converting raw materials into war 
goods leaps forward. Salvage is not 
only a patriotic duty but a paying activ- 
ity. In fact, the salvage section of some 
plants shows a greater profit than any 
other plant department. 

Yet salvage activities could be speeded 
up greatly simply by correcting unecon- 
omic faults in the ceiling price structure 
and by adopting a simpler and more uni- 
form wording in priority and allocation 
orders, as will be pointed out. 

That division of salvage activity which 
collects, prepares, sorts, grades and 
values scrap metals and waste materials 
for sale to consuming industries is dealt 
with briefly here. The activity of sal- 
vaging for re-use and application for a 
producer’s own end-use products is out- 
side the scope of this discussion. 

Adequately equipped salvage divi- 
sions or departments to care for the cor- 
rect handling of scrap metals and waste 
materials are found at each of the many 
Westinghouse plants located in numer- 
ous industrial and commercial centers 
throughout the United States. Incoming 
scrap items are received by the salvage 
department, weighed, measured or count- 
ed, valued and recorded. From the rec- 
ords, credits are issued to each depart- 
ment for scrap it sends in. 

All the costs incidental to the opera- 
tion of the salvage department, includ- 
ing the full overhead items, are charge- 
able to the department. Money received 


from the sale of scrap items to outside 
parties and credits received from other 
works or divisions constitute the salvage 
department’s income. 

In the Westinghouse setup the dif- 
ference between costs and income is 
either a gain or a loss, the objective be- 
ing to “break even” or operate on a 
no-profit basis. On that basis, in the 
case of too much profit of a sustained 
nature, credits to departments sending in 
scrap are increased in value. In the 
case of sustained loss, the credits are 
lowered in value. The crediting system 
has as its basis an allowance value for 
every item sent in. The values range 
from many dollars per pound to “no 
value” for some kinds of mixtures and 
assemblies. Values are set by central or 
headquarters auditing and accounting 
after the necessary market research has 
established correct market prices. 

After scrap materials have been re- 
ceived at the salvage department and ac- 
counted for, they are sorted, graded and 
prepared for market re-use. This re- 
quires considerable technical knowledge 
as well as a good working knowledge of 
commercial and industrial uses. Our 
salvage supervisors are selected and 
trained for the purpose as company ex- 
ecutives are fully aware of the impor- 
tance and value of these activities. 

The general idea or concept prevalent 
some years ago that any value received 
for scrap, no matter how low such value, 
was all “velvet” to the producer has 
been quite thoroughly evaporated in 
some industrial lines. However, it is 





still too prevalent in many industries 
as recent canvasses by the writer have 
revealed. 

In the general over-all accounting of a 
producer's business, the income from 
scrap sales acts as a credit applying to 
materials purchased. The more intel- 
ligently the sale and distribution of scrap 
are made, the larger the credit becomes. 

The reader should get a good idea of 
the business side of a well organized 
salvage setup by noting the volume of 
scrap sales made by this company in 
1941. While dozens of distinct grades 
and forms were sold, we have for con- 
venience arranged them into three groups 
or classification: Ferrous metals, nonfer- 
rous metals and miscellaneous. 

The ferrous group contains iron and 
steel and all metals forming carbides. 
The nonferrous group contains copper 
and copper-base alloys, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, tin, lead and zinc in all forms 
including alloys and compounds. It in- 
cludes, also, noble metal scrap. The 
miscellaneous group contains scrap lum- 
ber, cinders, nitrogenous compounds, 
cotton rags, wool trim, rubber, rope, 
burlap and paper. It contains, also, 
items sold by the “piece” such as bar- 
rels, drums and other containers. Table 
I shows the 1941 sales. 


The totals represent all scrap sales 
made by Westinghouse except sales by 
the manufacturing-service departments. 
It does not include any inter-company 
transactions of any kind. It represents 
only scrap metals and waste materials 
classified as necessary manufacturing 
scrap and sold to outside parties. 

When scrap markets were free and 
competitive, it was our policy to sell 
through dealers and brokers. Some 
grades, for specific reasons, were sold to 
consumers directly. Since the imposition 
of ceiling prices, we have maintained 
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our dealer and broker relations in all 
cases. In fact, we have actually in- 
creased the number at the specific re- 
quests of consumers to whom we had 
sold directly on contracts. 

Scrap items occuring regularly in car- 
load lots are sold by yearly contracts. 
The pricing clause is designed so that 
price changes, if any, become effective 
on the first day of each month. We 
reserve, also, the right to allocate any 
or all scrap sold on such contracts to 
any of several consumers. Lots in less 
than carload tonnage are sold by nego- 
tiation, each lot by itself. This is also 
true of nonrecurring lots. 

The yearly contract system has been 
in effect since 1936, and it has functioned 
perfectly. Its success has aided con- 
siderably by making as wide a distribu- 
tion among dealers, brokers and con- 
sumers as the volume in carload lots 
warranted. Also, the price structure had 
been designed to get maximum prices 
as such prices insure the flow of scrap to 
the correct consuming industry. 

The current situation, involving pri- 
orities, allocations, repo:ts and ceiling 
prices, is quite complex. We have been 
in full accord with the motivating idea, 
plan and purpose of ceiling prices, pri- 
orities and allocations from the begin- 
ning. In all fairness, the government 
has done a wonderfully fine job. 

In a spirit of helpful suggestion the 
writer believes that the time is right to 
supplement and eliminate obviously un- 
economic rules, definitions, methods and 
prices. In the elimination of such items, 
it is not enough to consult consumers, 
dealers and brokers. The informed pro- 
ducer, too, should have a voice as it 
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Left, exhibit shows how waste paper can be reclaimed to 
make containers for shipping munitions overseas. A two-week 
campaign at the East Springfield plant of Westinghouse netted 
enough waste paper to wrap 3,335,000 bullets. 





Right, pack- 


has been the writer's experience that 
the other factors in the scrap situation 
are very well informed, indeed. 

A composite industry setup of price 
ceilings, priorities and allocations shows 
that all the essentials fair to all parties 
are only present in a few of them, par- 
tially in some and almost entirely lack- 
ing in others. This situation is under- 
standable considering the speed that had 
to be applied at the start and the diver- 
sity of abilities and experiences of the 
personnel engaged in the work. 

It should not be a difficult matter to 
select a representative commodity, pre- 
pare the rules, regulations and prices 
and use it as a basic plan to apply to 
all price schedules. Premiums for quan- 
tity, discounts for mixtures, and the elim- 
ination of meaningless grade names by 
substituting recovery standards would 
take something from the complexity and 
furnish uniformity. 

Priority and allocation regulations for 
critical materials need a basic plan or 
formula so that flow will not be backed 
up. This can be illustrated by the situ- 
ation existing in aluminum scrap fit only 
for metallurgical ingots, mill grades of 
yellow brass turnings and mixed paper. 
These three items are becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to move in quantity. 

Industry could help enormously in the 
work of having scrap flow steadily into 





TABLE I—Scrap Sales, 1941 





Pounds Value 
Ferrous 198,828,000 $1,568,000 
Nonferrous 7,995,000 693,000 
Misc. 462,000 62,000 
Totals 198,285,000 $2,323,000 









ing crates from incoming shipments are sawed into standard 
lengths for making crates for outgoing material. 
pulled, for it is cheaper to saw off end of board and burn it. 
Some 15,000 board feet of lumber are 


Nails are not 


reclaimed monthly 


productive channels by establishing alert 
and competent supervision in the han- 
dling of scrap. There 
high a percentage of mixed scrap, par- 
ticularly that 
materials. 


is entirely too 


critical 
sorted 
along the 


which contains 
Such scrap must be 
and conditioned somewhere 
flow line. This could be remedied at 
the source—the production line—and it 
should be. 
no need to resort to extremes at the 
production lines. 


scrap can be handled without complica- 


At the same time, there is 
Proper segregation of 


tions providing it is planned properly. 

All industrial units employing 50 or 
more people should have a man charged 
with the responsibility of getting scrap 
into productive channels. Also, he should 
be responsible for moving obsolete and 
surplus materials, unused machinery, 
equipment and the odds and ends of 
things stored in out-of-the-way places 
and forgotten. 


In the Pittsburgh area, a committee 
functioning as a division of WPB has 
been charged with the responsibility of 
getting out industrial scrap from units 
employing 100 people or more. The 
committee has found many units without 
a scrap and salvage setup, but in all cases 
such a setup has been promised, and the 
promises will be kept. 

The specific value of such organized 
effort is the sustained flow of scrap mate- 
rials through regular channels, 
nels designed to carry everything from 
small junk-wagon lots to carload ship- 


chan- 


ments. 
The tremendous and vital program of 
getting needed scrap into productive 
(Please turn to Page 115) 

















Replace Forgings, Castings, Parts Machined from Solid Bar Stock 


(Section V in a Series on Conservation and Substitution in Ordnance Work) 








AS POINTED OUT by the Ordnance 
Department in one of its recent publica- 
tions, everyone can be proud of the big 
things that American genius and indus- 
try have accomplished to date in ord- 
nance production. 

But now we are challenged by short- 
ages in materials that are becoming ever 
greater obstacles to production for vic- 
tory. There is no advantage in our pro- 
ducing three times as much steel as 
the Axis if the Axis makes theirs go 
three times as far. 

Thousands of ordnance items that we 
are now making from critical materials 
on critical machines must be made from 
less critical materials on less critical 
machines. This article proposes to show 
how American ingenuity and initiative 
are being employed to do just that. 

Saves Huge Volumes of Materials: But 
first it is important to obtain an idea of 
what is involved. Ordnance require- 
ments can and do necessitate a huge 
volume of certain items. When a single 
contract calls for hundreds of millions, 
a saving that at first glance appears in- 
significant comes to assume tremendous 
importance. 

Fig. 1 shows such an example. This 
primer unit was originally made from a 
brass tube. Now stamped from steel 
sheet, “U'd” up and closed, sealed by 
brazing, no brass is required at all. 
While this saving is only 0.59-pound per 
unit, on a single order for 100,000,000 
some 29,500 tons of brass will be saved 
—and that’s an important amount of a 
critical material. 

Please note that all the examples 
shown here have not yet been approved 
for use in ordnance. Drawings are not 
complete nor to scale. Any dimensions 
shown are only approximate. 


Saves Critical Machine Time: 


Much credit is due Col. H. M. Reedall, Capt. 
Graves Taylor and Lieut. H. C. Wolf of the 
Cleveland District Ordnance Office for their 
splendid co-operation in making the accom- 
janying material available. Lieut. Wolf, . in 
poe a of this redesign work in the Cleveland 

istrict, ‘was especially helpful. 


Besides 
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materials, much 
production time on critical machine tools. 
For example, Fig. 2 is a fin lock nut 
formerly made as a forging which was 
machined and threaded. Now it is made 
as a composite stamping. On an order 
for 2,000,000 units, this saving of critical 
machine tool time amounts to 100,000 
machine hours. While it only requires 
3 minutes to machine one fin lock nut, 
the saving on this order alone means 
that 14 critical machine tools will be 
released for an entire years work to 
help relieve any machining bottlenecks. 

Saves Time, Increases Production Rates: 
Equally valuable is the saving in pro- 
duction time, enabling needed ordnance 
items to be made available to our armed 


certain items require 


forces sooner—and that, too, is extremely 
important. 

For example, the four fin-crate lock 
nut assemblies, each requiring the four 
parts shown in Fig. 3, are now replaced 
by four steel clips of the type shown. 
In addition to saving 5.75 ounces (8.7 
carloads of steel on a single ordnance 
contract) on each assembly, the clips can 
be made 150 times faster since they are 
stamped out on a high-production press 
very quickly. 

Saves Money: While cost is secondary 
in filling ordnance requirements, it defin- 
itely is an item that is given every 
Some of these redesigns 
None of them 


consideration. 
save considerable money. 
costs more than previous methods. 

Fig. 4, for instance, shows a suspen- 
sion guide fitting that formerly was made 
from three individually machined forg- 


Fig. 1—Instead of a brass tube, this primer tube is now made from a sheet steel 
stamping, U’d up and closed by brazing; 100,000,000 of these will save 29,500 
tons of brass 


Fig. 2—Fin lock nut, formerly made by machining a forging, is now made as a com- 
posite stamping. On 2,000,000 units, 100,000 machine tool hours and steel for 11,500 
Garand rifles will be saved as well as $283,000 


Fig. 3—Four of these fin crate lock nut assemblies, left, weighing 6.5 ounces are re- 


placed by four stamped steel clips, right, weighing only 0.75 ounce. 


One contract 


alone will save 8.7 carloads of steel. And the clips can be made 150 times faster 
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To relieve critical shortages in materials and machines, and to 
utilize most effectively the production capacity of small metal- 
working plants, their sheet metal «stamping and forming facili- 
ties are being brought into the war production program by 
clever redesigns of many ordnance items. 


Advantages include release of important machine tool ca- 
pacity, substitution of noncritical materials for critical materials, 
reduction in amount of metal required. Some large savings in 


production costs also are obtained 








ings. Now made from stamped steel 
parts assembled by copper brazing, the 
cost has been reduced from $2.35 per 
unit to only $0.68—a cost reduction of 
almost 70 per cent. 

But in addition to saving critical ma- 
terials, critical machine hours, time and 
money, there are other important reasons 
for redesigning to utilize stamped parts. 

Contrary to the belief of some people, 
the War Department is extremely inter- 
ested in doing all it can to help small 
plants remain in business. The fact that 
large industrial companies got into war 
work first led many people to believe 


that the War Department was not in- 


‘terested in working with small manu- 


facturers. 

It should be realized that the only 
reason large plants got into war work 
first was because it was important to en- 
list their great production facilities in 
the war production program as soon as 
possible to assure maximum output of 
ordnance. Now that practically all large 
companies are in war work, the oppor- 
tunities for small manufacturers to get 
into war work are multiplying rapidly, for 
the larger plants increasingly need sub- 
contractors to help fill their contracts. 


Fig. 4—Suspension guide fitting formerly required three individually machined forg- 
ings, assembled and welded together. By stamping from heavy sheet stock and braz- 
ing, cost is reduced from $2.35 to only 68 cents per unit 


Fig. 5—Primer case formerly machined from solid bar stock as shown at left is now 
made from three steel stampings, brazed together. This alone will save 23,352,000 
pounds of brass on projected ordnance requirements through 1943 


Fig. 6—Cross section through typical locking ring machined from a forging, casting 
. or thick-walled tubing 


Fig. 7A—One of first stages in making equivalent locking ring by stamping and 
forming is shown here. In this sectional view, a flat sheet steel ring has been formed 
with two walls into which a length of rod is placed 


Fig. 7B—In subsequent stage, outer wall is closed down against inner wall 


Fig. 7C—Now the ring has been completed by closing the outer wall completely 
around the length of rod and unit has been threaded. This part now replaces that 
in Fig. 6 


Thus instead of fewer opportunities for 
small manufacturers, there still remain 
many opportunities for them to get into 
war work. Small manufacturers defi- 
nitely have a place in war production 
work. See Steer, June 15, 1942, p. 30, 
for suggestions and a detailed program 
for getting war work. 

Helps Small Manufacturer: That the 
War Department is keenly interested in 
enlisting the facilities of smaller manufac- 
turers is evidenced by its program of 
redesigning as many items of ordnance 
as possible so they can be made in the 
form of composite stampings from sheet 
metal instead of from forgings or cast- 
ings. This is a definite help to the smiall 
manufacturer for by doing this it is pos- 
sible for the small metalworking plant, 
which usually has a number of presses 
of various sizes available, to get into war 
production by making some of these 
stamped and formed sheet metal parts. 

To many readers the question will 
arise, “Why were not these parts and 
assemblies designed as stampings in the 
first place? Why was not this design 
work done long ago?” Here is the an- 
swer: 

- The function of our arsenals is not 
only to manufacture ordnance in times 
of peace but also to develop improved 
designs. This means it is not desirable 
to freeze designs to permit tooling up for 
mass production in peacetimes, for full 
flexibility must be retained in manufac- 
turing processes to permit utilization of 
improvements as fast as they are devel- 
oped. Thus conditions imposed upon the 
designers at our arsenals and in other 
sections of the Ordnance Department 
made it necessary to develop designs 
which lent themselves to production in 
small or comparatively small quantities. 

Small Volume Prohibits Mass-Produc- 
tion Methods: That is the reason so 
many items of ordnance are designed for 
machining from solid bar stock or as 
castings or forgings. Comparatively few 
parts were designed to be made as com- 
posite stampings (two or more sheet met- 
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al parts joined together by brazing, re- 
sistance welding, or by other means) be- 
cause the small quantities and frequent 
design changes made die costs prohibi- 
tive. 

However, with the change to mass 
production of ordnance necessary to meet 
our war requirements, it now has become 
practical to redesign a good many parts 
to utilize stampings effectively. Many 
operating handles and control levers are 
being redesigned for production from 
sheet steel stampings in the form of two 
half-shells welded together, with a nut 
also welded on for attaching the handle 
or lever into the control system. These 
are some fairly obvious and compara- 
tively simple redesigns that are being 
made. Others are much more compli- 
cated. 

Efficient Use of Production Facilities 
Essential: A primary consideration in 
practically every case of redesigning 
a part from a forging or castings or from 
a part machined from a solid piece of 
metal is to avoid tying up production 
equipment that could be utilized more 
effectively on other war work. For in- 
stance, gun parts, shell bodies, airplane 
engine parts, aircraft landing gear parts 
and many other similar items must be 
made as forgings in order to obtain the 
desired combination of high strength, im- 
pact resistance, light weight, correct 
fragmentation or other characteristics. 
This means a tremendous demand upon 
all of our forging facilities. To ease the 
situation, it is important that every part 
that can possibly be made by some meth- 
od other than forging be redesigned for 
the alternate method. 

Similarly, many traveling dials, lock- 
ing nuts and various other parts were 
originally designed for machining from 
solid bar stock. Because machine tools 
are so important to finish castings and 
forgings and since there are a good many 
parts which can be made most efficiently 
in automatic screw machines or similar 
equipment, the machine tool capacity of 
the country is under a most severe bur- 
den. Thus any redesign that will help 
to eliminate machining is highly desir- 
able. 

Uses Noncritical Machines: That is 
one of the primary reasons for chang- 
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Fig. 8—Originally made from solid cold-drawn bar stock, this booster adapter now 
is made from three pieces of sheet steel, a much less critical material. Saving more 
than 2 pounds per unit, this change will save 210,000 machine tool hours and enough 


steel for 3060 1-ton bombs on only 1,500,000 adapters. 


And 25 screw machines 


will be released for more critical work 


Fig. 9—Instead of needing a screw machine to cut this pliig from solid bar stock, the 


stamping design is drawn and formed, the threads applied by a rolling operation. 
This completely eliminates all machining work 


Fig. 10—This adapter is made from two steel stampings joined by spot welds at 
points shown by arrows. This cuts amount of material need by almost 50 per cent, 
reduces cost to only 58 per cent compared with machining from solid bar stock 


ing many parts to stampings for, as will 
be shown, a good many comparatively 
complicated parts can be made as built 
up or composite stampings that require 
little or no machining due to the ex- 
treme accuracy to which the stamping; 
and forming operations can be held. 

Before examining in detail some typ- 
ical parts that have been changed over 
to stampings successfully, it is impor- 
tant to understand the requirements 
which must be met by any part designed 
as a stamping. 

Redesign Requirements: First, parte 
made from stampings must be 100 pe: 
cent interchangeable with the corre- 
sponding parts made as forgings, cast- 
ings or machined from solid bar stock. 
This may refer to physical dimensions, 
gas tightness (pressure resistance), 
weight, wear resistance, and the like. 
This requirement can be readily under- 
stood since it would not be practicable 
to change the physical dimensions of the 
part due to the effect upon correspond- 
ing parts of the assembly. Too, all 
items of ordnance must be perfectly in- 
terchangeable to facilitate quick repairs 
in the field. 

A perfect example of the importance 
of interchangeability of parts is found in 
the well known case of the defenders of 
one of our Pacific islands who kept their 
planes in the air by salvaging parts from 
damaged planes. Obviously a part made 
by stamping must meet this first require- 
ment of interchangeability with the part 
that it replaces made by other methods. 

Composite Stampings: While some 
parts can be redesigned to be made from 
one stamping, most redesigns consist of 
a number of stampings assembled to- 
gether, called a composite stamping. To 
fasten these parts together it is possible 





to employ spot or seam welding, furnace 
brazing, arc welding or other joining 
methods. However, copper brazing in a 
furnace is greatly favored because it per- 
mits high production rates. A great 
volume of assemblies can be joined to- 
gether by copper brazing when put 
through a furnace having a continuous 
conveyor hearth. 

One of the most important advan- 
tages of copper-brazed assemblies is that 
no further machining need be done since 
dimensions can be held to extremely 
close tolerances. 

Typical parts which are being found 
suitable for redesign as stampings include 
a wide variety of handles and levers for 
operating and controlling devices, dials 
of many types, locking rings, closing 
plugs, small hand wheels, adapter rings, 
bomb and shell components and many 
other similar parts. 

An example of how stamped parts are 
made from solid bar stock to eliminate 
much machining is the shell component 
shown in Fig. 5. Originally this was 
made from solid brass by a number of 
machining operations. Fig. 5A shows 
the same unit as made from solid brass. 
Fig. 5B shows the same unit as made from 
three drawn steel parts. All exterior and 
interior dimensions of the stamped part 
exactly coincide with those of the ma- 
chined part. 

Cuts Metal Wasted: When made from 
solid brass, it can be seen that large 
sections were machined away during 
manufacture. More than half of the 
brass employed was converted into scrap. 
Thus, not only was a great volume of an 
important metal lost, but much machin- 
ing time was consumed in producing the 
part. 

As made from stampings, the material 
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is steel, thus doing away entirely with 
copper as a construction material. When 
considered in millions of parts, this is an 
important saving of copper which for- 
merly went into the brass. Some 23,- 
352,000 pounds of brass will be saved 
by this one redesign on projected ord- 
nance requirements through 1943. 
Against this saving there is a small 
amount of copper consumed in the cop- 
per brazing operation. However, this 
consumption is extremely small since a 
pound of copper will braze more than 
1000 of these parts. 

For the brazing operation, a piece of 
copper wire is fastened to the part at 
the two points indicated by the arrows 
in Fig. 5B. As the assembly is heated 
in the furnace, the copper melts and is 
drawn into the joint by the familiar 
phenomenon of capillary attraction. This 
produces an extremely strong joint, the 
final part being fully able to handle the 
job of the solid brass part. 

One type of part which must be made 
in large quantities is the locking ring 
for locking together various assemblies. 
These locking rings vary from 4.5 to 6 
inches in diameter. They were previous- 
ly made as forgings, steel castings or 
machined from thick-wall tubing. 

An extremely ingenious method of 
making these rings by a series of stamp- 
ing and forming operations is illustrated 
in Figs. 7A, 7B and 7C. This particular 
ring, as shown in Fig. 6, was about 4% 
inches in diameter, %4-inch high and %- 
inch thick at the section shown in Fig. 6. 
Ingenious Production Methods: Figs. 


7A, 7B and 7C show how an inter- 
changeable equivalent item is produced 
by a series of stamping and forming op- 
erations using a formed sheet metal piece 
and a length of rod formed into a circle. 
There are several advantages of this 
method. It eliminates all machining, 
except threads and spanner wrenct 
holes. Formerly this required 4.13 min- 
utes per piece. At the same time it en- 
lists the production capacities of small 
presses. Also it releases forging capacity 
formerly required to produce the part as 
a forging. 

The cost of the part has been reduced 
25 per cent. In addition, a less critical 
material is being used since sheet steel 
is readily available in large quantities as 
compared with forging steel, which is 
a badly needed material. 

The method of making this locking 
ring, as can be seen from Figs. 7A, 7B 
and 7C consists of a rather unusual se- 
quence of operations. A flat ring of sheet 
steel considerably larger than the diame- 
ter of the locking ring is first stamped 
out. Then in a series of drawing opera- 
tions, two walls are formed as shown in 
the cross section Fig. 7A. (Note particu- 
larly the final equivalent cross sections 
shown in Figs. 6 and 7C.) 

Now a length of rod formed into a 
circle of the correct diameter is inserted 
as shown. 

In the next operation, Fig. 7B, the out- 
side vertical wall of the ring is bent 
down, starting to close the sheet metal 
portion around the solid portion. 

In Fig. 7C the outer wall of the ring 


Fig. 11—Handwheel made by riveting together five laminations blanked from %-inch 
steel sheet replaces part formerly machined from solid aluminum bar stock 


Fig. 12—Instead of machining down from a large piece of bar stock, this dash pot 
piston is made by brazing a collar onto a small diameter bar; saves 1000 pounds of 
steel daily on a single ordnance contract 


Fig. 13—Suspension lug involved tremendous waste of material in machining from 
a forging. When made as a stamping, 17,000 pounds of steel and 8000 machine tool 
hours were saved on a single lot of 100,000 
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has been closed entirely around the 
solid section by being placed between a 


pair of dies in a press. All of these 
press operations are fairly simple and 
can be done at high speed. Too, dimen- 
sional accuracy is made high by the dies 
employed in closing the ring. 

Finishing the ring is accomplished by 
cutting the threads on the inner circum- 
ference as shown at Fig. 7C. This is a 
simple operation which is done at high 
speed in an ordinary drill press. And 
only %-minute is required for the opera- 
tion. This is against 4.13 minutes re- 
quired for machining when the part was 
made as a forging. Thus the same sec- 
tion as in Fig. 6 has been duplicated to 
meet the physical properties and dimen- 
sional requirements, forging and machin- 
ing capacity have been released, stamp- 
ing and forming presses and drill presses 
have pveen utilized, less critical mate- 
rial has been employed—accompanied 
by a cost reduction of 25 per cent. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments to be made so far is the shell 
component shown in Fig. 8. This change- 
over to a composite stamping is impor- 
tant not only because it saves much ma- 
terial but also because it eliminates 
much machining time. And since these 
parts are made by the million, these 
advantages are particularly significant. 

As originally made, this booster 
adapter was machined from a solid piece 
cut from a cold-drawn steel bar. Each 
piece required 3.85 pounds of stock and 
0.23 machine hours. 

Made as a composite stamping, the 
part is produced from three pieces of 
3/16-inch hot-rolled sheet, a material 
much less critical than the cold-drawn 
bar stock. The sheet is SAE 1010 or 
1025 material. 
of this stock is required for each com- 
posite stamping, a saving of over 2 
pounds of metal is made per piece. 


Since only 1.81 pounds 


It is estimated that the total saving 
made by this change could easily amount 
to 25,000 tons yearly. On an order for 
1,500,000 units alone, enough steel will 
be saved to make 3060 one-ton bombs 

As will be seen by referring to Fig 
8, the composite stamping is made of 
The big cup, part A, is 
Then the small 


three pieces. 
made in three draws. 
cup, part B, is made in a single draw 
At this point a little trick is employed 
to conserve an additional amount of 
metal, for the disk, part C, is obtained 
by blanking out of the bottom of the 
small cup, part B. Then it is trimmed 
to fit inside the large cup, part A, and 
utilized as the bottom disk, part C. 
Next the three units are assembled in 
a press. Copper brazing rings are ap- 
plied at the points indicated by the ar- 
rows, and the assembly is copper brazed 
by being placed in a furnace and heated 
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Fig. 14—Original forged trigger cover plate required 29 critical machine tool oper- 
ations. Made as a composite stamping, these are replaced by 7 noncritical blank- 
ing, forming and welding operations 


Fig. 15—Supercharger housing weighed 35 pounds when made as an aluminum 
forging. As a composite stamping in steel, it weighs only 33 pounds 


Fig. 16—Forging process requirements necessitated putting 56 pounds of metal into 

this part to get a finished unit that weighed only 6 pounds when fully machined. By 

welding a forged base to a drawn sleeve, 42 of the 50 pounds of metal formerly 
wasted are saved as well as 3 man hours and $18 to $20 per unit 


to brazing temperature, which is just 
a little above the melting point of cop- 
per, 1980 degrees Fahr. 

Thus in this redesign, a change has 
been made to use a less critical material 
by elimination of the cold-drawn bar 
stock and substitution of the 3/16-inch 
hot-rolled sheet; the need for 6 or 8- 
spindle automatics has been entirely 
eliminated, releasing them for other, 
more important work; at least 2 pounds 
of material has been saved on each unit, 
an estimated saving of some 25,000 tons 
yearly. 

In this instance, only a small cost re- 
duction was made, the importance of 
the changeover being more in the metal 
saved and the machine capacity re- 
leased. 

However, Fig. 9 shows a part in which 
a most important saving in cost was 
made as well as the release of important 
machine capacity. This plug was orig- 
inally made from solid bar stock on a 
screw machine using 0.95-pound of ma- 
terial for each part. Production time 
was 1 minute per piece. As will be 
seen from Fig. 9, this plug has threads 
on the outside and a hexagon head for 
applying torque. 

When this same part was redesigned 
for production as a stamping, it was 
made from 0.150-inch stock, which now 
was plain SAE 1010 steel. To produce 
the shape shown in Fig. 9, the part is 
first blanked out from the sheet, then 
drawn to the depth desired. Following 
this it is redrawn to produce the hexa- 
gon head, and then it is sized in a final 
operation. ‘ 

Then the threads are produced by a 
rolling operation. In this manner no 
metal is removed from the cross section, 
the rolling dies simply forcing the metal 
to flow up to form the threads. This 
makes most efficient use of all the steel 
in the section. And what is more im- 
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portant, it entirely eliminates any need 
for machining. 

Equally valuable is the significant sav- 
ing in the material. Formerly each part 
required 0.95-pound of bar stock, a com- 
paratively critical material. Now the 
part needs only 0.42-pound of sheet 
steel, a comparatively abundant material. 
This means a reduction in material of 
almost 55 per cent. 

Cost reduction made possible by this 
utilization of stamping and rolling equip- 
ment and elimination of the need for 
screw machines amounted to 10 per cent. 


Thus in this instance the redesign not 
only released screw machine capacity, 
eliminated the need for bar stock, saved 
important amounts of material and en- 
abled surplus manufacturing capacity in 
the form of presses and thread rollers 
to be utilized but also made a reduction 
in cost. 

Fig. 10 illustrates an unusual assembly 
made by means of spot welding at the 
points shown by the arrows in the plan 
view. 

It represents an adapter formerly made 
by machining from solid bar stock. That 
method required 2.2 pounds of material 
for each unit and 8 minutes of machin- 
ing time. 

Now the unit is made as an assembly 
of two stampings. The larger stamping 
threaded at the two points shown is 
flanged out at the top and trimmed ac- 
curately to fit closely inside the second 
stamping, which is formed in the shape 
of a hexagon. 

While the cross section shown is taken 
through the points of the hexagon, it is 
obvious that a cross section taken 
through the flats of the hexagon at and 
opposite two points marked by the ar- 
rows in the plan view would show that 
the flat surfaces of both parts contact 
each other at the points indicated by the 
It is at these points that the 


arrows. 








two stampings are joined by spot weld- 


The large inner stamping is made on 
medium size presses in a series of six 
operations, a seventh producing the hex- 
agon head at the top. The outside 
stamping is also made from flat sheet by 
a set of four operations. After assem- 
bly it is only necessary to cut the 
threads. At the same time this rede- 
sign requires only 1.25 pounds of ma- 
terial, a saving of 0.95-pound per piece. 
This is almost a 50 per cent reduction in 
amount of material required. 

Equally important is the cost reduction 
afforded by this design. When made as 
a composite stamping, the adapter ring 
costs only 58 per cent as much as when 
manufactured from the solid bar stock. 

It will be noticed that in none of 
these examples is flash welding or arc 
welding employed as a method of join- 
ing the stamped parts. The reason that 
flash welding is not utilized is that flash 
welded parts subsequently must be ma- 
chined in order to remove the flash. Arc 
welding is avoided because of the crit- 
ical alloys required in the welding rod. 

Thus brazing and spot welding are the 
favored joining methods. Brazing is 
looked upon as generally the most suit- 
able of all especially for comparatively 
small parts for they can be handled on 
an extremely high production basis on a 
conveyor-type continuous brazing fur- 
nace or even brazed in large quantities 
in batch-type furnaces. 

However, another method of joining 
is also advantageous at times and that is 
the use of pins or rivets. A typical ex- 
ample of this method of joining stamped 
parts to make a composite is the hand- 
wheei built up of laminations and shown 
in Fig. 11. This handwheel is made 
up of five laminations blanked out from 
%-inch stock. The top piece carries a 
scale as shown, and the outside circum- 
ference of each lamination is notched to 
assure a ready grip. 

This unit formerly was made from 
solid aluminum bar stock on an auto- 
matic screw machine. As redesigned for 
stamping, the five laminations are blanked 
out on small presses at high speed and at 
the same time five holes are punched 
in them for the insertion of five rivets to 
join the laminations together to form the 
handwheel. 

As will be seen by referring to Fig. 
11, changes in section are accomplished 
merely by varying the inside diameter of 
the hole punched in the laminations. To 
finish the handwheel after the lamina- 
tions have been assembled by riveting, 
it is only necessary to thread the inter- 
nal diameter shown. 

While this particular example did not 
succeed in reducing the cost of manu- 
facture, the cost being the same by both 

(Please turn to Page 109) 
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Fig. 1—Entire surface of inner flaps of regular slotted box should be com- 
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SAFE DELIVERY is a job for proper 
packaging as well as for careful han- 
dling. But if packaging is to do a real 
job for you, there is one operation that 
can't be overlooked. That is proper 
sealing. The following recommendations 
are made by the Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, O. 

Package No Stronger than Seal: Re- 
gardless of the care with which corru- 
gated boxes are designed and manufac- 
tured, they are no stronger than their 
seal, says the company. For proper 
protection they must be closed tightly and 
securely, That is the only way to insure 
against loss and damage to merchandise 
in transit. 

Proper sealing is a job to be done by 
the manufacturer’s shipping department. 
It is a responsibility to his customers; it 
is part of his service and selling program. 

Proper Sealing Saves Money: The first 
saving effected by proper sealing results 
from the reduction in damaged and lost 
merchandise. Proper sealing utilizes to 
the fullest degree the protection built 
into corrugated boxes, enables them to 
do the job for which they are designed 
and delivers merchandise in as perfect 
condition as when it left the factory. 
Customers receive goods as ordered, with- 
out delay, re-ordering or other bother- 
some circumstances. Goodwill is re- 
tained, and costs are cut. 

The second saving which results from 
proper sealing is one of materials. With 
a volume of shipping, hundreds of dol- 
lars can be lost in the use of excess tape, 
staples, wire, glue and other materials 
squandered by hit-or-miss sealing meth- 
ods. 

With properly standardized sealing 
methods there is invariably an appreci- 
able saving in labor time. Unnecessary 
operations are eliminated, and each 
worker knows the most efficient, quick- 
est way to do a good job. Operations 
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pletely covered with adhesive as in A. Outer flaps should then be pressed 
down firmly with ends abutting as in B 
Fig. 2—Properly applied gummed tape seals regular slotted box neatly, 
securely, with no waste 
Fig. 3—Overlap box is stitched across both ends and center seam 
Fig. 4—Method of banding with two straps 


SAFEGUARD 
HANDLING 


. . » in corrugated boxes by proper sealing to 
develop full strength of box 


move even more rapidly as familiarity 


with those operations increases. Minutes 
saved add up to man-hours. 

Finally, the proper way to seal is by 
far the easiest way. Once the habit of 
proper sealing is formed, shipping boxes 
automatically provide all the protection 
that is built into them. 

It takes less time to seal properly, it’s 
much easier and it’s more profitable. That 
is why it will pay every one who ships in 
corrugated boxes to review the sealing 
hints presented here and to adopt those 
methods most applicable to his packag- 
ing operations or methods. 

There are four commonly used sealing 
methods: Adhesives, gummed tape, sta- 
ples or stitches, wires or straps. When 
should these different sealing methods 
be employed? 

Adhesives: When shipping in regular 
slotted boxes an efficient seal is secured 
with adhesives. A quick-setting firm- 
holding adhesive should be applied to 
inner flaps with a wide, smooth, clean 
brush. Top area of inner flap should 
be completely covered. See Fig. 1A. 
“Spot” sealing is unreliable. After appli- 
cation of adhesive, top flaps should be 
folded down and pressed firmly together, 
making sure that adjacent ends abut 
with no open spaces as shown in Fig. 1B. 
Apply firm, steady pressure sufficiently 
long to insure a good “set”. 

Gummed Tape: Regular slotted boxes 
can also be efficiently sealed with 
gummed tape. The first requirement is 
to use a wide, good quality, gummed 
tape that meets all classification require- 





ments. To seal, cover center of the box 
with a strip of tape extending 2% inches 
or more over ends of the box. Then 
cover end seams with strips extending 
2% inches or more past corners on either 
side. See Fig. 2. 

Measuring and cutting tape to length 
is simplified by an efficient machine 
with measuring and cut-off devices. Tape 
should be applied firmly—with steady 
pressure to assure continuous contact. 

To counteract extreme drying out of 
gummed tape supplies resulting from 
storage in rooms which are too hot or 
too dry, a small amount of vinegar should 
be added to the moistening water. 

Metal Staples and Stitches: On special 
overlap slotted boxes, an efficient seal 
is obtained with metal staples and stitches. 
There are several advantages to sealing 
with metal staples and stitches. Opera- 
tions with modern stapling or stitching 
machinery are quick and dependable; 
closures are not affected by weather, and 
no time is lost waiting for adhesives to 
“set”. Staples and stitches do not obscure 
the message or design printed on the 
outside of boxes. 

As shown in Fig. 3, boxes should be 
stitched across either end and along 
the center seam. Staples or stitches 
should be broad enough and long enough 
to clinch securely and should be used in 
sufficient quantity—properly spaced. For 
freight shipments rivets, stitches and 
staples on flaps must not be more than 
2% inches apart. 

(Please turn to Page 111) 
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Riveting “Machine-Gun”’ 


—speeds aircraft work 
—handles “blind” riveting 


—is self-contained, portable 


—permits repair of planes in flight 


THOUGH KNOWN in Europe for the 
last few years, the Chobert riveting “ma- 
chine gun” is quite a novelty to American 
industry, Any device that can speed up 
production and reduce assembly time in 
the manufacturing of aircraft is impor- 
tant. That is the reason why considerable 
attention is being focused on the riveting 
“machine gun” as it allows riveting to 
proceed with great speed since it places 
the rivets as well as sets them. And it 
takes care of blind riveting applications 
as well. 

With this tool all the work is done 
from only one side to complete the en- 
tire riveting cycle, no bucking bars are 
needed, according to Airsealand Aircraft 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. The rivets 
are ejected from the gun and inserted 





in the rivet hole almost as fast as a man 
can locate the hole. Furthermore, the 
work can be done on unsupported thin 
sheets of aluminum without bucking the 
sheet because the reaction that sets the 
rivet takes place only between the man- 
drel and the gun. There is not even 
the slightest pressure applied to the plate 
itself—on either side. Few clamps are 
needed as the mandrel tightens the two 
plates against one another by its own ac- 
tion. 


Instead of dismantling a plane to re- 
pair bullet holes, a patch is laid on the 
damaged part, a few holes are drilled 





Fig. 1—It is claimed that girl operators 
can work the gun all day long without 
undue fatigue because of its effective 
combination of gears and cams. There 
is no reason why the gun could not be 
adapted for pneumatic drive, however, 
if that appeared desirable 


and the whole thing is riveted up in a 
jiffy. Word has come from abroad that 
this gun has even been used on big 
bombers to put on patches and make 
emergency repairs in flight—the rivets 
being applied from the inside. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the riveting “ma- 
chine gun” is composed mainly of a bar- 
rel and a cam. The rivets are hollow 
and are threaded on a long steel mandrel 
with an upset head which works as a 
magazine feed and is used indefinitely. 
This mandrel is pushed in the gun and 
clamps in a jaw chuck. 

Instead of pushing the rivet out past 
the mandrel in setting a rivet, what ac- 
tually happens is that the rivets remain 
stationary and the two front jaw chucks 
move forward upsetting the rivet radially 
by driving it off the reverse tapered 
mandrel. In reality, this gives exactly 
the same reaction as if the mandrel were 
pulled back. The force applied through 
cam and gear action is more than a 
thousand pounds, but the action is so 
smooth that girl operators can handle 
the gun day in and day out without ex- 
cessive fatigue. 

There is no noise connected with the 
use of this tool. 

To work the gun, all the operator has 
to do is to make three revolutions of the 
crank. This completes the operation. 
Let’s follow the action through to see 
what happens. 

With a rivet in place ready to be set, 
the crank is turned one and a half times, 
causing a cam to.push a cam thrust 
roller which in turn pushes forward the 
whole “machine gun” barrel, forcing the 


Fig. 2—Riveting “machine-gun” is comparatively small compact tool, is self-contained 
as it requires no source of outside power. Thus it is particularly suitable for field 


work and repairs in flight 











IT’S THE OFFENSE 
THAT WINS BATTLES 


Since 1940, the Nazis have won battle after 
battle. Why? Because they’ve waged one offen- 
sive after another. - 


ALTER EGO: Yes, but they’ve been able to do that. They 
started their war production offensive 10 years ago so 
they had a big edge on us in tanks, planes and guns. Then 
we really started competing. 


So competition forces progress. Look how in 
two years, our production offensive has already 
surpassed that of the Axis—turning out better 
weapons and more of ’em. These new arc welded 
M-4 tanks, for example. They’ll soon be in our 
fighting offensive. 


ALTER EGO: It’s thrilling but don’t let it get us complacent. 
Haven’t we learned never again to be caught unprepared 
in war... or in business competition either? 


There you have it! Let’s start TODAY waging a 
planning and designing offensive so we’ll be on the 
alert with better welded products and lower costs 
to get the upper hand on our competition the 
minute the post-war Battle for Business begins! 


Ask your inner self if it isn't 
the offense that wins battles. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IT’S A GREAT JOB 
—-WELD DONE! 


October 12, 1942 





rivet off the mandrel and setting it as 
this occurs. Once the cam comes to the 
tip of its rise, it falls down, letting the 
whole barrel come back. But at that 
moment a control fork still maintained 
by the cam keeps the two jaw chucks 
forward and opens them in such a man- 
ner that another rivet is automatically 
inserted for the next operation. 

An ingenious mechanism similar to a 
free-wheel slide comes forward when the 
barrel advances but stays in place when 
it goes backward, thus always pushing 
the rivets in front of it and feeding them 
successively into the jaw chuck. All that 
is required of the operator is to turn the 
handle of the gun. In the first part of 
the operation cycle, the rivet is fed out 
and in the second part another rivet is 
inserted, thus keeping the gun always 
ready to operate. 

The whole unit is very light, weighing 
only a few pounds. The reason why it 
has never been made either pneumatically 
or electrically driven is that this gun has 
been devised especially for field work, 
for which hand operation is quite essen- 
tial. At the request of aircraft manu- 
facturers, in order not to load too heav- 
ily either the airlines or the electrical 
lines, it has been found more convenient 
to retain it as a hand-operated device. 
Thus when used on production basis in 
an aircraft plant no air or electrical lines 
are loaded with a machine that can be 
operated easily even by women for long 
days without any strain. Obviously for 
high-production work where ample air 
line capacity is available, it would not be 
difficult to adapt the unit to pneumatic 
operation. 

The change from one size rivet to an- 
other in the same length takes only 12 
to 15 seconds. Likewise to change from 
one rivet diameter to another requires a 
little less than a minute, thus making any 
change simple and fast. 

Rivets: In the past five years, the riv- 
ets used in the Chobert gun have been 
steadily improved, starting first with a 
straight shank with a bulge at the end, 
then moving on to a tapered inside hole 
to come to the last set design which has 
a straight shank, a tapered hole and, of 
course, a much higher shear tension 
strength. Fig. 3 shows this rivet both 
before and after it has been driven. 

The history of the development of this 
latest patented rivet put on the market 
by Airsealand Aircraft discredits the old 
saying that “invention is 50 per cent in- 
spiration and 50 per cent perspiration.” 
We were making some of the old rivets 
when one of the night shift operators 
became drowsy and instead of having the 
reamer drill through entirely on the au- 
tomatic machines, only let it go about 
half way. Of course, when the inspec- 
tion department found out about the 
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Fig. 3—Upper drawing shows mandrel 
and jaw chucks of riveting gun as well 
as the rivet with its tapered inner hole. 
Lower drawing shows what happens to 
the rivet when the jaw chucks force it off 
end of mandrel. Rivet hole left is ex- 
tremely uniform in size, can be plugged 
easily to make waterproof connection 
where wanted 


work, the man was thoroughly repri- 
manded and that production was destined 
to the scrap pile. 

However, some time later they were 
accidentally tried on the gun and to the 
astonishment of everyone it was found 
that this rivet had 10 to 15 per cent 
greater strength and shear value than 
the previous ones. 

Fig. 3 shows clearly the broaching ac- 
tion of the mandrel as it expands the 
rivet to fill irregular and oversize holes. 
In addition, it produces sufficient tail on 
the rivet to give ample “shear out” values. 
This tail, though looking small, is said t8 
be still stronger than the head of the 
rivet in shear. This feature partially 
compensates for inaccurate drilling or 





HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
WELDING 


STEEL'S latest wartime handbook 
is now ready. Arranged in eleven sec- 
tions, the seventy-two chapters con- 
tain two hundred pages—a selection 
of STEEL’S outstanding material of 
the past two years, including E. W. P. 
Smith’s excellent series of fourteen 
articles “How To Get the Most from 
Are Welding”; plus “Weldability”; 
“How To Keep Welding, Machines 
Welding”; “Conserving Electrodes”, 
and over 50 others. 

“How To Improve Your Welding” 
is available at once at $2.00 per copy. 
Please send your orders to STEEL, 
Readers Service department, Penton 
building, Cleveland. On orders orig- 
inating in Ohio please include 3% 
sales tax. 











oversize holes as the oversize expansion 
fills almost any hole, as is shown by Fig. 
3, where the two sheets joined are not 
exactly in alignment. 

Contrary to most blind rivets, a varia- 
tion in sheet thickness from 0.080 to 
0.100-inch can be taken care of with the 
same rivet. Thus the 3/16-inch size can 
rivet any material from 0.045 to 0.130 
in total thickness with the same strength 
value. This, of course, enables the stock 
of rivet sizes to be reduced greatly as 
well as facilitating fast repairs in the 
field where the workmen may not have 
a micrometer on hand and where all sizes 
are not always available. 


This also makes it quite convenient for 
handling repairs in flight when the work 
is done from the inside, for the operator 
usually has no means of knowing the 
thickness of the different sheets he is put- 
ting together. 

While tightening the rivet, a parallel 
bore of very precise diameter is produced. 
This feature enables any one to convert 
the rivet into the equivalent of a solid 
type for any practical purpose. Small 
pins 0.001-inch longer than the diameter 
of the bore are driven into this bore. 
They remain watertight, thus allowing this 
type of rivet to be used even for floats 
and seaplanes. 

The strength of those’ rivets always 
remains constant as no internal deforma- 
tion can take place with the hollow rivet. 
The driven rivets are always identical due 
to the fact that the rivet and the man- 
drel are manufactured within tolerances 
of 0.00l-inch. The rivets are made in 
snapheads and countersunk heads. The 
most common sizes are %, 3/16, % and 
5/32-inch. For special jobs some %-inch 
rivets argbeing used. As for the length, 
almost all sizes are available. The ma- 
terials used mostly, due to aircraft manu- 
facturers’ requests, are 17ST which has 
to be heat treated between 930 and 950 
degrees and quenched in cold water be- 
fore use, and Al7S which can be used 
in the form in which it is received 
However, other metals such as monel, 
brass, steel can be used. 

In co-operation with the different 
aluminum manufacturers, an alloy Higher 
in tensile strength than requested by the 
United, States Army was developed, in- 
creasing tensile and shear values of the 
rivet. To give an idea of the tensile 
strength of this rivet, note that though 
resultant tubular section of the hollow 
rivet is a little over half that of the plain 
rivet, its shear strength is only one-third 
less. 

The gun is not sold but rented for a 
peried of five years. During that time 
the owner takes care of the servicing of 
the gun. The gun itself weighs only a 
few pounds and can be carried easily in 
any tool kit. 
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WE HAVE DONE MUCH, GIVEN MUCH... 


Ce witl do WES: 


HE Superior Steel Corporation 

this year closes its first fifty 
years of existence. Those who pass 
through the plant see a busy, 
modern mill, planned for fast and 
efficient production. 


But Superior Steel is even more 
than that. In the final analysis, it 
is a group of people—workmen 
and executives—Americans, first, 
last and always—striving with 
every ounce of energy and all of 
our modest ability to do everything 
possible to aid in the very urgent 
and necessary war efforts of the 
nation. 


We have developed new prod- 
ucts for the armed forces of the 
United States and the United Na- 
tions. We have devised new and 
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faster methods to produce these 
vital ‘metals, and have greatly ex- 
panded our capacity to make them. 
And yet not one of us thinks that 
the job is more than started; we are 
fully conscious of the fact that time 
is precious—we must do more. 


We are working for, and looking 
forward to, another fifty years of 
existence under the same free, 
democratic way of life that has 
enabled us to grow and prosper 


in the past. 


SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 
Carnegie, Penna. 


Vint C¥iegX 








Fig. 1—A group of miscellaneous cut- 

ters made from tungsten-molybdenum 

high-speed steel (Type II) includes end 

mills, side mills and cutters with remov- 
able teeth 


TOOL-STEEL manufacturers pro- 
duced molybdenum high-speed steels as 
early as 1917, but it was not until 1930 
that these steels were considered serious- 
ly by industry in general. A steel ana- 
lyzing 0.68 per cent carbon, 3.50 chro- 
mium, 9.50 molybdenum and 1.25 va- 
nadium was tested at Watertown ar- 
senal and reported to give satisfactory 
performance in 1930. It was the opinion 
of the arsenal then that molybdenum 
could be used instead of tungsten if 
it became necessary with little or no loss 
of efficiency. 

The formation of a_ soft surface, 
claimed by some to be due to volatili- 
zation of molybdenum at high tempera- 
tures, was subsequently found to be due 
to the loss of carbon and not molybden- 
um. In 1932, a molybdenum-tungsten 
high-speed steel was developed analyzing 
0.80 per cent carbon, 4 chromium, 1.5 
tungsten, 8.75 molybdenum and 1.0 va- 
nadium. But this composition had the 
same drawback as the first—namely, a 
tendency toward decarburization under 
certain treatments. 

Between 1932 and 1938, a concentrat- 
ed effort was made to overcome decar- 
burization difficulties. The addition of 
boron was tried but involved difficulties 
in hot working so was abandoned. The 
addition of cobalt plus boron proved 
more satisfactory, and a steel is now 
available containing both these elements 
in proper proportion. 

Other combinations including the use 
of copper to prevent or retard penetra- 
tion of carbon were tried but with little 
success. 


HEAT TREATING 
Molybdenum High-Speed Steel 


By W. R. BREELER 
And 
W. H. WILLS 
Research Department 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


A slightly different ratio of tungsten 
and molybdenum, however, was found 
to prevent decarburization and at the 
same time to perform equally as well as 
or better than the conventional high- 
speed steel containing 18 per cent tung- 
sten, 4 chromium, 1 vanadium. During 
this same period (1932-1938), manufac- 
turers of heat-treating equipment devel- 
oped furnaces and salt baths which can 
be used to treat molybdenum high-speed 
steels satisfactorily. Thus when the 
government issued general preference or- 
der M-14, requiring users of high-speed 
steels to use as much molybdenum high- 


Fig. 2—Chart shows hardness resulting in molybdenum-tungsten high-speed steel ( Type 
1) when hardened at the various temperatures marked on the curves and then drawn 
at various temperatures 


Fig. 3—Hardness chart similar to Fig. 2 but for tungsten-molybdenum high-speed steel 
(Type Il) 








Tye. High Speed Stee! 


speed steel by weight as the 18 per 
cent tungsten type, many users of high- 
speed steels already were acquainted 
with the molybdenum-type and its heat 
treatment. Incidentally, the government 
now requires that three times as much 
molybdenum steel be used as the high 
tungsten type. 


Of the molybdenum high-speed steels 
developed within the past few years, the 
three of greatest importance currently 
used in large quantities to replace the 
18 per cent tungsten type are shown 
in Table I. 


in large tonnage by leading tool-steel 


These three steels are made 


manufacturers and will soon represent 
more than 75 per cent of the total high- 
All three perform 
equally as well as or better than the 


speed steel in use. 


18-4-1 type, and in most cases a change- 
over can be made with little or no diffi- 
culty. 


The molybdenum-tungsten steel (Type 
I, Table I) was the first high-speed molyb- 
denum steel to gain widespread com- 
mercial use. Usual carbon content is 
0.80 per cent, although it is made in 
various carbon ranges to suit the appli- 


cation. It weighs 8 per cent less per 











Type IT, High Speed Steel 
Size of lest Piece %e* Dia x 5°Long 
Heat Treatrnent: SOO ¥ Preheat 
broervg Ime 2Hours 
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unit volume than the 18 per cent tung- 
sten type. Its cost, taking into account 
the lower weight and lower base price, 
is about 75 per cent that of the 18-4-1 
type. This applies in general to all three 
of the molybdenum high-speed steel 
types in Table I. 

When this material is ground, the 
orange sparks that result are easily dis- 
tinguished from the dark red sparks of 
the 18 per cent tungsten alloy. Forging 
of this alloy is performed at 1900 to 
2000 degrees Fahr., with slow cooling 
desirable. Annealing is done in a manner 
similar to 18-4-1 and at a temperature of 
1550 degrees Fahr. Hardness after an- 
nealing ranges from 217 to 235 brinell. 
The steel machines well, a number of 
reports indicating that it is a little better 
in this respect than the 18-4-1 type. 


This Type I moly steel can be welded 
to carbon or alloy steel shanks. The weld- 
ed piece should be cooled slowly and 
given a full anneal to refine and toughen 
the weld before hardening. Considerable 
data have been published on the harden- 
ing of this steel, the usual temperature 
being 2150 to 2250 degrees Fahr., from 
which point it is quenched in oil or salt. 
If hardened in a muffle or semimuffle 
furnace, a protective atmosphere or coat- 
ing must be used chiefly for taps, drills, 
tool bits and similar items. Hardness 
values between 66 and 68 rockwell C 
can be obtained. The steel can be sur- 
face treated with oxide coats, cyanide, 
etc. 

For additional information on the mo- 
lybdenum high-speed steels and their 


heat treatments, the reader is referred 





TABLE I—General Purpose Molybdenum High-Speed Steels 





Type I Type If Type III 
(Moly-Tungsten) (Tungsten-Moly) (Moly-Vanadium) 
a SASL nk we dp 6.6 0 mee 0.70-0. 0.75-0.85 0.75-0.90 
Tungsten 1.25-2.00 5.00-6.00 
A Teer 3.50-4.50 3.50-4.50 
Ts 1.40-1.60 1.50-2.25 
CD fo vpk bc tee u en 8.00-9.50 4.00-5.00 7.50-9.50 
TABLE Ii—Summary of Tests for Decarburization 
TypelI Typell Type Ill 
Est. Temp., Moly- Tungsten- Moly- 
Series Furnace Deg. Fahr. Atmosphere Tungsten Moly Vanadium 
. Sa Coke .2200 ..... Excess air = Ss ee See 
ee Fire eae ty TURNS No excess air : ee eee Seer 
_ Se **"** 2900 ..... Excess air—borax ..No........No........No 
eae Semi- ..... eS 00lUR Se PASS TSS 
pe Muffle .....2200...... Excess gas ....... Slight..... Ne 
Pw, baa Pe. “5 40 ces ee Excess air—borax ..No........ No........No 
N vGROber. ... i4 ee UE oh nS pin we REA Se 
(10 min.) 
Ss ..Globar ...2200.. 12% CO » ee. 6 vs No........Slight 
(3 min.) 
kK ..Globar...... BNE < oka < 5% CO » NS. ses No........Slight 
(3 min.) 
H ..Globar......2200...... 5% CO > Rae ee 
(10 min.) 
Oe in 5 | EES ae 12% CO Paes. RR Axa. cs Very 
(3 min.) slight slight 
o ix ti Globar..... 2200...... 5% CO Very... No .. Very 
(3 min.) slight slight 
PP ci ase Globar...... » 5% CO VOEW, gies No .. Very 
(10 min.) slight slight 
Meee Globar...... es o's ues BOR eee. waa. ee Very...... No .. Very 
(3 min.) slight slight 










Fig. 4—Hardness chart for molybdenum- 

vanadium high-speed steel (Type Ill) 

showing values obtained after hardening 
at 2200 degrees Fahr. 


to the three OPM reports, “Heat Treat- 
ment of Molybdenum High-Speed Steel”, 


' “Salt Bath Method for Hardening Mo- 


lybdenum High-Spe d Steels” and “Con- 
trolled Atmosphere Furnaces for Heat 
Treating Molybdenum High-Speed 
Steels,” which appeared in Sreex, Sept. 
8, 1941, pages 60, 61, 73, 76, and 
78. Also refer to the article, “Finds 
High-Speed Steel Best Opportunity of 
Conserving Tungsten,” Steer, Oct. 27, 
1941, pages 82 and 86. A third article, 
“Here’s How Molybdenum-Tungsten 
High-Speed Steel Can Be Used To Re- 
place 18-4-1,” appeared in Sreex, July 
14, pages 58 and 61. 


The Type II steel in Table I was de- 
veloped especially to overcome decar- 
burization. It has about the same weight 
per unit volume as other molybdenum 
steels, and the carbon content is main- 
tained at about 0.80 per cent. A hard- 
ness of 66 to 68 rockwell C can be 
obtained. Forging and annealing prac- 
tices are about the same as for the other 
molybdenum steels, but the hardening 
range is somewhat wider and higher. 


A spark test will reveal quite red 
sparks much like those of the 18-4-1 
type. This Type II steel has been used 
on an extremely wide variety of ap- 
plications including drills, cutters, taps, 
reamers, and the like. 

It can be heat treated in the same fur- 
naces used for the 18 per cent tungsten 
type. No protective atmosphere or coat- 
ing is required. Parts of tools can be 
made to the same blueprints, using the 
same machining and grinding tolerances 
applied to the 18-4-1 type. No borax or 
coating is required when forging cutter 
blanks or other tools from this material. 

The molybdenum-vanadium alloy 
(Type III, Table I) is found in a number 
of varieties. Two types are in very wide 
use, although several other modifications 
have a limited application. One grade 
contains 1.9 per cent vanadium, and 
the other contains 9 per cent molybden- 
um. Both are a direct outgrowth of the 
steel developed at Watertown arsenal 
in 1930. 


Carbon content of the Type III steels 
ranges from 0.80 to 0.90 per cent, run- 
ning higher than the other two classes. 
In spite of this higher carbon, the hard- 
ness. developed at normal hardening tem- 
peratures is not as high as can be devel- 
oped in the Type I and II steels. The 
9 per cent molybdenum steel will harden 
to between 64 and 65 rockwell C. The 
8 per cent molybdenum range is between 
65 and 66 rockwell C. Both are ex- 
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ceptionally tough materials. 

There appears to be a trend in the di- 
rection of the 8 per cent molybdenum, 
1.9 per cent vanadium type (a variation 
of Type II, Table I) which is used chiefly 
for drills and taps. Since it contains no 
tungsten, the spark is a bright orange 
with little red. Forging, annealing, 
hardening and tempering: are about the 
same as for Type I. ‘Some users claim 
it is a little more difficult to grind due 
to the higher carbon and vanadium con- 
tent. 

The three types of high-speed molyb- 
denum steels, Table I, have about the 
same microstructure in the annealed con- 
dition. Their thermal conductivity is 
about the same as that of 18-4-1. The 
Type II steel shows about the same hot 
hardness as 18-4-1 or 18-4-2 at 1200 de- 
grees Fahr. Type I and III steels have 
a lower hot hardness. 

In the three OPM reports (STEEL, 
Sept. 8, 1941, p. 60) reference is made 
to the same three classes of molybdenum 
high-speed steels as discussed here. Since 
these reports cover the forging and heat- 
treating operations recommended for the 
three grades, it is not necessary to repeat 
this information. 

In these OPM reports, a section was 
devoted to controlled-atmosphere fur- 
naces. In order to find out more about 
the heat-treating characteristics of these 
three steels and to expand somewhat 
on the information given in the OPM 
reports, it was decided to make a few 
simple tests. The results were quite sig- 
nificant, and the information may be 


helpful in making a choice of molybden- 
um steel for equipment. 

In this investigation, many of the re- 
finements associated with laboratory work 
were purposely omitted in order to simu- 
late shop conditions and so enable the 
results to be judged on a shop basis. 

Any of the molybdenum steels can 
be treated in a salt bath without fear 
of decarburization or in ordinary heat- 
treating furnaces if coated with borax 
or special paint. In such salt bath work, 
temperatures usually recommended for 
molybdenum steels are lowered about 25 
degrees Fahr. These high-speed molyb- 
denum steels also can be hardened with- 
out decarburization if a special atmos- 
phere is employed containing 20 per 
cent or more of carbon monoxide. Such 
an atmosphere can be generated by burn- 
ing air and charcoal, followed by 
thoroughly drying the gas; or a carbon 
block muffle may be employed. How- 
ever, the average industrial user does not 
have this equipment and must heat treat 
in atmospheres ranging from oxidizing 
up to 14 per cent carbon monoxide. Even 
at 10 to 14 per cent carbon monoxide 
there is still some question as to the sur- 
face decarburization that occurs in cer- 
tain molybdenum steels. 

Some simple tests were made using a 
forge fire, a semimuffle gas furnace and 
a completely muffled atmosphere fur- 
nace in order to find out how the three 
types of molybdenum steels in Table | 
react to various atmospheres in various 
furnaces. Samples were prepared by 
grinding %-inch round stock to %-inch 


Fig. 5—The series of micrographs shows structures of tungsten-molybdenum high- 


speed steel (Type II) after hardening and drawing at temperatures given. This 
sample was heated to 2200 degrees Fahr. for 3 minutes, no draw. Grain size is 12.3 


Fig. 6—All test pieces were %-inch rounds, 4 inches long. This is structure of speci- 
men heated to 2250 degrees Fahr. for 3 minutes, no draw. Grain is 10.8 


Fig. 7—All specimens were first preheated at 1500 degrees Fahr. Hardening was done 
in Hayes electric furnace. This specimen was heated to 2200 degrees Fahr. for 3 
minutes, drawn at 1025 degrees for 2 hours 


Fig. 8—Shows structure of test piece heated to 2250 degrees Fahr. for 3 minutes and 


then drawn at 1025 degrees for 2 hours 





diameter and cutting a 4-inch length 


from this material. Specimens were care- 
fully checked to make sure that no de- 
carburization existed before heat treat- 
ment. All three types of molybdenum 
steels were tested at the same time as 
a group so they would obtain identical 
treatments. The test consisted of harden- 
ing in the range recommended in the 
OPM report and fracturing samples to 
determine grain size and decarburization 
range. The balance of the sample was 
filed using a Nicholson .XF file as a 
further check on soft surface. 

When it is reported that the sample 
is file-hard or has no decarburization, 
this means that a sandblasted curved sur- 
face was being tested and that a file might 
remove up to 0.00l-inch and still the 
sample be reported as file-hard. In sam- 
ples listed as filed or decarburized, either 
the fractures showed a crystaline decar- 
burized edge or the grading off in car- 
bon could easily be detected by filing 
on the surface with little pressure. 

The first experiments were made in 
an ordinary coke forge fire banked with 
fine soft coal. This does not mean to 
recommend the heat treatment of mo- 
lybdenum steels in a forge fire but is of 
interest since it indicates that any of the 
molybdenum steels can be hardened with- 
out surface protection in one of the oldest 
pieces of heating equipment known. 

Table II presents the results of these 
tests with details of furnace, temperature, 
atmosphere and resulting decarburization 
for the series of 14 tests. 

Considerable research is yet to be done 
on the effect of atmospheres. From the 
investigations already made, however, 
certain indications have been noted. Some 
control of atmosphere appears desirable 
in hardening any type of high-speed mo- 
lybdenum steel. With atmosphere-con- 
trolled furnaces, the following may be 
of interest: 

Preheating: The temperature of pre- 
heating and the atmosphere employed 
are important. Ordinarily a temperature 
of 1500 to 1600 degrees Fahr. is used 


























































with an atmosphere of 5 to 6 per cent 
carbon monoxide. This has a neutral 
or slightly carburizing effect on all three 
types of molybdenum high-speed steels. 
With lower percentages of carbon mon- 
oxide and with oxidizing atmospheres, 
noticeable decarburization will be pro- 
duced on Types I and III, with only a 
trace of decarburization on Type II. 
High Heat: An atmosphere of 6 to 12 
per cent carbon monoxide is used by 
many tool manufacturers at the high 
heat. Decarburization will be produced 
on Types I and III unless borax or some 
other coating is employed. Under the 
same conditions very little decarburiza- 
tion will be found on the Type II steel. 
Modifications: Some reference should 
be made to modifications of the three 
standard types in Table I. Particularly 
important are those alloys with cobalt 
additions and the high-carbon and van- 
nadium alloys. There is also available 
a cobalt-molybdenum steel to replace 
various cobalt high-tungsten steels. In- 





creasing the carbon and vanadium in 
Type III has found limited application 
but involves some manufacturing and 
grinding difficulties. 

Cutting Tests: Little is to be obtained 
by any detailed discussion of cutting 
tests since isolated instances mean al- 
most nothing. However, it can be said 
that all three types of moly high-speed 
steels discussed here have been used in 
sufficient’ volume to know that they can 
replace the 18-4-1 high-tungsten alloy 
without any sacrifice in production. Gen- 
erally they will give better performance. 

All three types of high-speed moly 
steels can be used for almost all kinds 
of cutting tools. Whether a certain type 
is better for any specific application is 
a question since the variables involved 
in any cutting operation are extremely 
complicated. 

The choice as to which molybdenum 
steel should be used appears to depend 
entirely upon the heat-treating equip- 
ment available and whether or not the 
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MEEHANITE metal for propellers is helping eliminate production delays created 

by tin and copper shortages. Recently, the Maritime Commission specified the 

metal as suitable for cargo vessel propellers and a number of foundries are now 

producing them. Ship propellers, such as the 10-ton unit shown, cast by Wash- 

ington tron Works, Seattle, provide high tensile strength, adequate resistance 

to cavitation and erosion and good resistance to shock or impact, according to 
Meehanite Research Institute of America Inc. 





higher and wider hardening range and 
freedom from decarburization of the Type 
II steel has any bearing on the quality 
or cost of the product being made. In 
any case, it should be remembered that 
the molybdenum high-speed steels have 
not reached their present wide usage be- 
cause they cost less than 18-4-1 but be- 
cause they deliver good performance and 
save valuable alloying materials. 


Plastic Used for Shoes 
Repairs Foundry Patterns 


A plastic for years used to give strength 
and resiliency to box toes of shoes now 
speeds military production in foundries 
by affording quick, economical repairs 
and alterations for patterns of metal cast 
ings. 

A colloid-treated fabric trade-marked 
Celastic, this plastic is double-napped 
cotton flannel, similar to a cotton blanket, 
impregnated with cellulose nitrate and 
a fire retardant making it slow-burning. 
Wet down with a solvent, it may be 
formed into any shape,. retaining that 
shape on drying. It has good adhesive 
properties, and will stick to wood, metal 
and other materials. 

When a wooden or metal pattern is 
to be repaired or altered, a piece of Ce- 
lastic is cut to the desired size and shape. 
It is then wet with a solvent, and formed 
into the shape of the pattern with the 
fingers or a shaping tool. On drying it 
provides a hard, even surface which 
may be lightly sanded and shellacked for 
a smooth surface. 

Patterns thus repaired have given sat- 
isfactory service for as many as 200 cast- 
ings in tests at the Worthington Pump 
Co., and still remained in excellent con- 
dition. The material dries in 25 min- 
utes with some solvents, but longer 
drying periods are recommended. It is 
produced by Celastic Corp., Arlington, 
N. J., an organization owned jointly by 
United States Machinery Co. and E. L 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Reprints Booklet on 
Cutting Screw Threads 


Recently reprinted, a 2l-page booklet, 
“How To Cut Screw Threads in the 
Lathe”, covering the cutting of screw 
threads on backgeared screw-cutting 
lathes is available from South Bend 
Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. It de- 
scribes the setting up of a lathe for 
thread cutting, and includes data on the 
use of quick change gear box to obtain 
the pitch of thread desired. Also com- 
plete information is given on the various 
types of lathe tools employed in cutting 
screw threads, how to grind them, and 
how they should be mounted and posi- 
tioned. 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST 


OUT OF YOUR LATHES 


No. 2 in a series of suggestions made by the South Bend 
Lathe Works in the interest of more efficient war production. 


Keep Them 
Well Oiled 


For lack of oil the bearing was lost; 
For lack of a bearing the tank was lost; 
For lack of a tank the battle was lost; 
All for the lack of a film of oil. 


Cleverly paraphrasing the ancient 
rhyme about the horseshoe nail, a 
young army officer is said to have 
used the above verse to emphasize the 
importance of lubrication in mechan- 
ized warfare. And this thought is just 
as applicable to the battle of pro- 
duction in American shops as it is 
to the tank battles in distant lands. 


The proper lubrication of lathes 
and other machine tools will contrib- 
ute much to our total war effort by 
preventing unnecessary interruption 
of production. It will also save 
scarce strategic materials and highly 
skilled technical labor by reducing to 
a minimum the demand for replace- 
ment bearings, parts, and machines. 


South Bend Lathes, like other fine 
machine tools, have large oil reser- 
voirs, felt wicks, and oil retainers to 
guard against lack of oil due to tem- 
porary neglect or oversight. But for 
best results the lathe should be oiled 
at regular intervals, Even a camel 
must have an occasional drink. 


Make Oiling a Habit 


All oil holes and oil cups on the 
lathe should be filled, at least once 
a day — oftener when the lathe op- 
erates day and night — or when top 
speeds and feeds are employed. The 
best method is to fill each oil hole 
in a regular sequence so that oiling 
becomes a habit and no oil holes are 
overlooked. When the lathe is in 
service on two or more shifts, oiling 
the lathe should be the first daily 
task of each operator. 


To help the inexperienced opera- 
tor find the oil holes, a circle of 
brightly colored paint may be applied 
around each oil cup. Different colors 
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All bearings should be oiled at regular intervals 


of paint can be used to indicate dif- 
ferent grades of oil. 


Use Correct Grade of Oil 


When the correct grade of oil is 
used in a well designed bearing there 
is little or no metak’to metal con- 
tact and practically no wear. How- 
ever, when the wrong grade of oil is 
used, or if the oiling is neglected, 
the oil film will break down and the 
fine finish of the bearing surface may 
be damaged in a short time. 


The V-ways of the lathe bed, and 
the dovetails should be oiled as often 
as is necessary to maintain a good 
oil film. Touching the bed way with 
the tip of the finger will indicate 
whether or not it is coated with a 
film of oil. 


Motors should be lubricated ac- 
cording to the motor manufacturer’s 
instructions which are usually at- 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. » 


tached to the motor. Care should be 
taken to avoid getting oil on rubber 
V-belts or flat leather belts, as it is 
injurious to both. 


Clean Lathe After Oiling 


After the oiling has been com- 
pleted, the excess of oil should be 
wiped off with a clean cloth. The 
lathe should be kept clean. Dirt, 
chips, or rust should not be allowed 
to collect. 


Write for Bulletin No. H2 


Bulletin No. H2 giving more com- 
plete information on oiling the lathe 
will be supplied on request. Oiling 
charts for South Bend Lathes, and 
reprints of this and other advertise- 
ments in this series can also be sup- 
plied. State quantity wanted, also 
serial numbers of lathes for which 
oiling charts are needed. ' 







Lathe Builders for 35 Years 
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‘SPONGE 


SEPARATION of iron from ore by a 
“direct” process in form of a “sponge” 
and not in molten condition, as in a 
blast furnace, recently has been given 
renewed attention due to the tremendous 
demand for scrap in steelmaking. A 
fallacious idea is suggested that iron- 
making by a “direct” process could be 
established at a small initial cost at any 
place where iron is found and that such 
an installation immediately will give a 
product which will make up deficiencies 
in iron scrap. 

Such contentions, however, are not 
supported by knowledge of the present 
development of the so-called “direct” 
process, nor by the general principles 
of iron and steel metallurgy. 

In this case, again, as in many other 
instances, the old adage is true that 
humanity needs more to be reminded 
than informed. There is nothing new 
in the idea. The direct process of iron- 
making from ore is as old as humanity 
itself and has been used and tried in 
many modifications for hundreds of 
years. 

With the exception of meteoric and 
telluric, all iron made since time im- 
memorial, up to the beginning of the 
Fourteenth Century, was won from iron 
ores in the form of a sponge. Every 
pound of iron, during this long period 
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Tapping time at one of the country’s blast furnaces scheduled on basic iron 


* Exploding the 


By FEODORE F. FOSS 
Wheeling Stee! Corp. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


of two and a half millenniums, was made 
as a sponge reduced from the ore in a 
crude form of crucible which, under 
different names—Catalan, Walloon, etc. 
forzes—was brought up to our time. 
These forges, still existing in Central 
Africa, Borneo, China, and other places, 
have been described by several ex- 
plorers, like H. M. Stanley, who, in 1872, 
went to the jungles of Africa to find 
Livingstone. The “bloomeries” produc- 
ing sponge iron could have been seen 
in these United States at the close of the 
Nineteenth Century and have given us 
good insight into the way our fore- 
fathers produced their iron. 


After using these forges for many cen- 
turies, the primitive ironworker found 
that, from time to time, he received in 
his “hearth”. not only the soft malleable 
sponge but some other substance. When 
he blew his air too strong and made 
his hearth too hot, he produced chunks 
of material which could not be ham- 
mered into any useful form and upon 
hammering would break up into pieces. 
The forse operator had no use for these 
particles of iron and threw them away. 
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His forge was in the field, close to his 
abode; and pigs were around and the 
angry smith, in throwing out the hard 
pieces, remarked that such iron was 
good only for pigs. From that time, 
the nonmalleable iron product of the 
forge with high-carbon content has re- 
ceived the name of “pig” iron. 

By observing what was happening in 
his crucible, the forge operator, in time, 
acquired some knowledge of making 
“soft” and “hard” iron and began to 
understand how the most part of the ore 
charge could be gotten in molten form. 
By and by, he started to raise the height 
of his crucible until he created a blast 
furnace. 

The birth of the blast furnace oc- 
curred sometime in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, and already in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, production of iron from blast fur- 
naces in the form of pig iron was con- 
siderable. Since that time, experience, 
common sense and technological science 
have brought the iron industry—on the 
basis of the blast furnace process—to the 
position it now occupies. 

Attempts to get better and cheaper 
iron by the return to the “direct” process, 
which eliminates ore reduction to the 
iron-carbon alloy, have their long his- 
tory. As said before, the “bloomeries” 
have been with us in different parts of 
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@ Carbon, ——s and “Karbate” materials are used in the construction of equipment for all processes 
involved in the manufacture or use of hydrochloric acid. This includes absorbing, cooling, rectifying, boiling 


and condensing units, conveying and circulating systems, vats, tanks and other containers. 
These materials are resistant to the action of hydrochloric acid in all phases and concentrations. The 


excellent heat transfer properties of graphite base materials are of advantage in equipment used for heating, 
Good mechanical strength, exceptional resistance to thermal shock, ease of 


cooling and strippi — 

machining, and availability in a wide variety of forms adapt these products to the fabrication of practically 
any desired type of processing equipment. 

EXPERIENCE HAS PROVED THE DURADILITY OF CARBON AND GRAPHITE MATERIALS IN 


THE PRESENCE OF HYDROCHLORIC ACID AND THE ECONOMY RESULTING FROM THEIR USE 
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the globe all the time and the desire to 
avoid the blast furnace operation has 
never left the human mind completely. 
With the general development of iron- 
making technology, attempts to make 
iron directly from ores took only more 
impressive forms. 

More than 100 years ago, J. H. Har- 
kins took a patent in Great Britain 
(1836) for a process of direct reduction 
of iron and, since that time, many hun- 
dreds of patents adorn the catalogue 
of inventions pertaining to the “direct” 
process. None of these patents, ex- 
cept that described hereafter, succeeded 
in adapting the sponge iron process to 
prevailing economic conditions of iron 
industry, notwithstanding the fact that 
nearly every iron producing country of 
the world and many prominent metal- 
lurgists have contributed to the devel- 
opment of the “direct” process. 

Metallurgical literature of many coun- 
tries contains abundant material on the di- 
rect process and it is interesting to note 
that American ironmasters have not been 
behind times. Thomas Blair operated 
a direct furnace in Pittsburgh (Asin- 
wood) in the early seventies. This plant 
has been described in Transactions of 





Catalan forge showing blast 
derived from water blower 
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A.LM.E. Vol. Il, p. 175. Another de- 
scription of the direct process, conducted 
at that time on a large scale, was made 
by Prof. T. Egleston of Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1880, under the heading 
“The Bloomery Process for Making Iron 
Direct from Ore.” 

Direct process furnaces have been in 
operation in Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York and other states. In 1882, the 
production of United States bloomeries 
amounted to 48,354 tons. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines has con- 
tributed to the study of the “direct” 
process considerable time and _ effort. 
A comprehensive treatise on sponge iron 
is the publication of U. S. Bureau No. 
270. In this book, the most important 
information about the “direct” process 
up to 1927 can be found. Reference also 
might be made to extensive summaries 
appearing in Sreer, April 10, 1939, 
p. 43, and Oct. 6, 1941, p. 58. 


Interested Various Countries 


During the last two decades, the “di- 
rect” process has attracted? attention of 
countries which wanted to develop sub- 
stitutes for scrap. Japan, which, in 
1928, produced only 1,500,000 metric 
tons of pig iron, has experimented with 
the Anderson and Thornhill direct pro- 
cess for the utilization of titaniferous 
iron sands. This experiment reportedly 
was not successful. 

Several years later, about 1933, the 
Fried Krupp—Grusonwerk A. G. in Ger- 
many, which has worked on the direct 
process for decades, improved the Krupp 
—Rennverfahren to such an extent that 
sponge iron of conditionally acceptable 
quality was produced. Its price was 
higher than that of scrap, but German 
preparation for autarchy did not consider 
the cost of the product in this case. 
Then, as usual, the sulphur content in the 
sponge was high—much too high for the 
open-hearth furnace. 

The regular Renn product carried sul- 
phur on the average of 0.2 per cent, 
reaching sometimes 0.32 and even 0.9. 
With specially-prepared fluxes for ore 
mixture, the sulphur content was low- 
ered in some instances to 0.03-0.05 per 
cent, but melting of the sponge in open- 
hearth furnaces was not successful and 
the problem of sponge iron utilization 
was solved by charging sponge lumps 
into the blast furnace. 

To make the long story of latest 
achievements of Krupp-Rennverfahren 
short, suffice it to say that, in prepara- 
tion for self sufficiency in iron products 
before this war and in organizing the 
four-year plan, the Germans began con- 
struction of a large “Herman-Goering 
plant” with eight blast furnaces at 
Watenstedt, south of Brunswick, to use 
the Salzzitter ore. The project provides 








32 blast furnaces and no Rennverfahren 
furnaces for ironmaking. 

At the end of the last decade, the Ger- 
mans succeeded .in selling the Krupp- 
Rennverfahren to another aspirant for 
autarchy. In 1938, Japan gave Krupp- 
Grusonwerk A. G. a contract for 16 
Rennverfahren furnaces. - According to 
literature, five of these furnaces were 
put in operation at the end of 1939. 

It is claimed that construction of an- 
other plant was started in Japan in 1939 
with ten furnaces, and that, with com- 
pletion of all 16 furnaces, the Japanese 
iron industry will have covered 30 per 
cent of its scrap import, which (on the 
average of 1934-36) amounted to 1,200,- 
000 tons per year. In later years, scrap 
import into Japan was considerably 
higher. 

The Japanese have been planning to 
use their low-sulphur anthracites as a 
fuel and to produce sponge containing 
sulphur not higher than 0.08 per cent. 
How these Japanese furnaces are work- 
ing we have no way of knowing at the 
present moment but we do know that 
from 19383 to 1940 inclusive, Japan 
bought in the United States 11,400,000 
net tons of iron scrap and covered, in 
some years, up to 35 per cent of its 
ingot production with outside scrap. It 
is evident that the Japanese did not base 
the expansion of their iron industry on 
sponge iron. 

Theoretical studies and practical tests 
of Krupp-Rennverfahren have consider- 
able literature. It was proved that, when 
the same kind of ores are charged in 
the blast furnace and in the Renn fur- 
nace, the cost of production of 1 ton of 
metallic iron in acceptable form is al- 
ways cheaper in the blast furnace than in 
Renn furnace except when the ore has 
a high percentage of silica with natural- 
ly low content of iron (27 to 30 per 
cent iron and 25 to 30 per cent silica). 

The “direct” process, whatever its 
type, demands considerable prepara- 
tion of ore and its mixture with fluxes. 
It is interesting to note that the most 
suitable flux for the Rennverfahren with 
Salzgitter ores contains a considerable 
part of blast furnace slag. 

The Rennverfahren process works in 
two stages—first the reduction of ore, 
followed by classification of reduced 
lumps with the aid of a magnetic separa- 
tor. 

It is to be expected that a plant per- 
forming a series of such preparations de- 
mands a considerable capital outlay and 
it is estimated the cost of a complete 
plant for the direct process (allowing, 
of course, for different conditions in dif- 
ferent countries) must not be very far 
from the expenditures on a blast furnace 
for the same daily output. A Renn fur- 
nace of modern design, (which has actu- 
ally performed) puts through up to 250 
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tons of ore (40 to 100 tons of 90 per cent 
iron product) per day. The labor cost 
per ton of Renn product is considerably 
higher than that per ton of pig iron 
made in the blast furnace. 

Studies of the problem of best utiliza- 
tion of sponge iron tend to show the 
most economical processing of the 
“sponge” is in the blast fitrnace. The 
open hearth can use the sponge with 
profit only in exceptional cases when 
the sponge is low in sulphur and pure 
in other respects. As actual practice 
with the Renn product stands at present, 
it has been found that it is less costly 
to desulphurize the sponge lump in the 
blast furnace and not in the open hearth. 
The electric furnace is not considered 
here, as it is not comparable on an econ- 
omic basis with blast furnace or open 


hearth. 


It is pertinent at this point to consider 
one direct reduction plant which alone 
in the entire world has succeeded in 
the production of usable and competi- 
tive (to a certain extent) iron sponge. 


Technological details of this process de- 
serve attention as an illustration of 
conditions of production and distribu- 
tion whichmay favor sponge iron pro- 
duction. 


This successful sponge iron producer 
is located on the East coast of Sweden 
in Hoeganaes. The Hoeganaes plant of 
Hoeganaes-Billesholms Aktiebolag has 
produced sponge iron for more than 30 
years, up to 11,000 tons per year. It 
does not use regular iron ore in its pro- 
duction, but reduces a special magnetic 
concentrate. Other favorable conditions 
needed for the success of such metal- 
lurgical experiment as low-cost fuel, re- 
fractories and labor, and furnaces of 
adequate design, are also present in this 
plant. 

About 1908, Swedish engineer S. S 
Sieurin (pronounced Zheureen) worked 
for the Hoeganaes company on the 
briquetting problem of iron concentrates 
from Gellivare magnetic iron ore. After 
having failed in following the regular 
pattern of ore 


concentrates calcining 





SPRAY NOZZLES WITH HIGH HITTING POWER 





COOLING soda liquid is being sprayed over the metal in view above by this 
installation of nozzles in a large automotive steel plant. The Rex nozzles used 
in the arrangement, and supplied by Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, consist of a 
single casting designed to produce a spray with maximum hitting value—one 
strong enough to remove dust and dirt. Nozzles are said to be equally efficient 
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coneeived an 
idea, of imitating the method of sponge 
ironmaking as practiced in Shansi prov- 
ince of China. 


in a tunnel furnace, he 


Properties of the Hoeganaes company 
contain a deposit of medium quality coal 
(0.7 per cent sulphur and 30 per cent 
ash) which is readily mined, and a seam 
of good refractory clay, from which the 
company has made refractory bricks and 
crucibles for years. Hoeganaes, being 
on the sea, has favorable shipping rates 
for iron ore concentrates from ports of 
With these concen- 
trates (71 per cent iron, 0.001 sulphur 
and 0.01 
to make sponge iron. 
about 14 
filled with alternating 


northern Sweden. 


phosphorus), Sieurin started 
High cylindrical 
diameter, 


crucibles, inches 


were layers of 
coal, finely crushed limestone and iron 
about 6% 


concentrate to a height of 


feet and sealed. These crucibles were 
wheeled into the chambers of a large- 
sized ring-furnace (used for brick firing) 
and were methodically heated in regular 
cycles up to 1800 devrees Fahr. After 
the cycle was completed in a certain 
number of days and the cylindrical 
lumps of sponge iron, about 11 inches 
diameter and up to 1% to 2 inches 
thick, were emptied from the crucibles 
(actually by breaking the crucibles), the 
product of this operation gave the fol- 
lowing analysis: 


Element Per cent 
Iron 96 to 96.5 


Sulphur 0 015 (Usually 0.013) 
Phosphorus 0 018 (Usually 0.01) 
Gangue (mostly silica) 1.5-2.0 

Oxveen 15-20 

Carbon About 0.03 
Manganese Trace 


At the time of the writer's visit to 
Hoeganaes in 1914, the sponge was de- 
livered to steelmakers in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, at a price somewhat higher than 
high-grade pig iron. For several years 
before and after the first World War, the 
Hoeganaes plant worked more or less 
smoothly depending on economic and 
political conditions. 

Production of sponge iron reported 
in official Swedish statistics for the pe- 
riod of 1918 to 1936 was as follows: 


Year Metric tons 
1918 6.100 
1919 1,882 
1920 4.263 
19238 2195 
1924 . . 589 
1925 8.610 
1926 2.610 
1927 6598 
1928 6.014 
1929 10.258 
1932 8.721 
1933 1,776 
1934 7,418 
1935 8.816 
1936 11,060 


These figures illustrate vividly the 
position of sponge iron as a material in 
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WASTE OUE TO USE OF 
220-V MOTORS AND POOR 
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(NO OVERMOTORING) 
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“WHEN IN doubt, consider the next 
smaller rating” is*a slogan that might 
well describe General Electric’s cam- 
paign to point out how materials can be 
conserved and motor production in- 
creased through the selection of motors 
closer to their ratings for specific jobs. 
L. A. Umansky, assistant manager of Gen- 
eral Electric’s industrial engineering de- 
partment, points out that because of 
“overmotoring”, up to 25 per cent more 
material and labor are now going into 
the production of motors than is need- 
ed for the work the motors are being 
called upon to do. 

“Motor users and specifiers can help 
greatly in conserving critical materials 
and in helping motor manufacturers pro- 
duce the maximum number of motors 
needed to win the war by selecting the 
motor size on the basis of the actual ex- 
pected duty without overstress on addi- 
tional safety factors to take care of un- 
expectedly heavy loads or to lengthen 
motor life,” says Mr. Umansky. 

“Conservation in motor selection, how- 
ever commendable in normal times, must 
be discarded for the duration,” he adds. 
“Although modern motors are consider- 
ably lighter for the same horsepower 
than those of a few years ago because 
of better available materials, they are 
just as conservatively rated by the manu- 
facturer who has already designed into 
the motor a margin of safety to meet rea- 
sonable overloads. 

“Overmotoring” also affects almost 
everything else in a plant's electric chain 
including control, distribution and gen- 
eration since the capacity of the power 
system is often based on the installed 
horsepower of motors. “For this reason, 
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This bar chart shows at A the amount of copper used in the motors 
and distribution system of a typical war plant with 440-volt motors 
(no overmotoring) and with a modern load-center distribution sys- 
tem. At B is a similar bar showing the copper that would be used 
in the same plant if 220-volt motors, 25 per cent too large, were 
used along with an old-fashioned distribution system bringing power to 
utilization points at low voltage. This graphically portrays the im- 
portance of using a modern high-voltage plant distribution system 
and avoiding overmotoring 


OVERMOTORING 


. «+ + « @ crime against our war economy 


in the distribution system lies our great- 
est opportunity to save copper through 
careful motor selection and, of course, 
through good system design,” says Mr. 
Umansky. “In any electrical installa- 
tion, only a small portion of copper used 
is contained in motor windings. The 
bulk is in the distribution system—in the 
cables, buses, etc. Let us take, for in- 
stance, an average industrial plant typ- 
ical of many now being built for war 
production. Let’s assume that 13,200- 
volt power is brought to this plant and 
then stepped down to motor voltage, 
and that the total installed motor ca- 
pacity is 10,000 horsepower, mostly in 
squirrel-cage motors. The plant is de- 
signed for 4000-kilovolt-ampere capaci- 
ty, or 40 per cent load factor. 

“Now,” he continues, “an average 7% 
to 10-horsepower squirrel-cage motor re- 
quires not more than 2 to 3 pounds of 
copper per horsepower. Under the most 
ideal conditions—440-volt motors pow- 
ered from a materials-saving load-cen- 
ter system where power is stepped down 
near the utilization area—up to 5 pounds 
of copper will probably be needed for 
each installed horsepower. If motors are 
selected 15 to 25 per cent too large, then 
in addition to needless use of materials 
and facilities in motor manufacture, the 
amount in excess distribution copper is 
apt to be 7500 to 12,500 pounds.” 

The excess copper used would be much 
more if the old-fashioned distribution 
system of carrying the power through 
the plant at low voltage were used. 
Worse yet, if 220-volt motors are chosen 
instead of 440-volt (this has no effect on 
the amount of copper used in the motors) 
the distribution copper will go up to 10 





pounds per horsepower with the load- 
center distribution system and up to 18 
to 20 pounds with the old-fashioned sys- 
tem because much more copper is need- 
ed to carry the lower-voltage power to 
the motor. 

A further evil of “overmotoring” that 
cannot be overlooked or disregarded is 
its effect on low power factor—another 
avoidable waste. Many splendid plants 
are probably operating at 40 per cent 
power factor today, primarily because of 
heavy “overmotoring”. All concerned 
can be of great help to the war effort 
by adherence to the following princi- 
ples: 

—Select motors closer to their actual 
duty—avoid piling up “safety margins”. 

—If in doubt, do not arbitrarily select 
the next larger rating; perhaps the next 
smaller rating will do the job satisfac- 
torily. 

—Utilize the available service factor 
wherever possible. For instance, the 
motor will not be injured if the service 
factor of 1.15 is used in some cases 
on the 40-degree Cent. motors, although 
continuous operations at the resulting 
50 degrees Cent. rise may mean that the 
insulation will last only 10 years rather 
than 20. Even more loading, up to 125 
per cent can be utilized when ambient 
temperatures less than 40 degrees Cent. 
are expected. (Of course, always check 
other factors such as starting or maxi- 
mum torque, etc. Sometimes these, rath- 
er than the continuous rating, determine 
the motor size.) 

—Don’t use motors larger than ] horse- 
power at voltages less than 440 volts. 

—Bring high-voltage power to the load 


center. 
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Is your plant’s fire-fighting equipment in top-notch 
condition—ready for a sudden emergency? 

Even the very finest portable extinguishers cannot retain 
full effectiveness indefinitely. 

Some day one of your extinguishers may be called on to 
save your plant. Insure reliability of your fire-fighting 
equipment. Follow the simple rules charted below. 


DO THIS ONCE EACH YEAR 





VAPORIZING 
LIQUID 





EXTINGUISHERS | 










DO THIS ONCE EACH YEAR 
Test by partially dis- 
charging. Pump a few 
strokes with extinguisher no 
first aimed upward and 
then downward.Replace 
lost liquid, as furnished 
by manufacturer. 



















WILL IT 
Weigh to detect leak- FREEZE? 
age. If extinguisher 
shows loss of weight of 
less than 10% of rated no 


capacity, stamped on 
label, nothing need be 
done. Recharge if 
weight loss shows 


greater than 10%, 
CARBON noe , 


DO THIS ONCE EACH YEAR 
Discharge and refill. 
Mix soda solution out- 
side extinguisher, fol- 
lowing manufacturer’s 




















DRY COMPOUND 





—_ 


DO THIS ONCE EACH YEAR 












Remove and weigh car- WILL IT 
bon dioxide cartridge. FREEZE? 
Replace if it shows 

loss of weight of more no 


than ¥% oz. for 12 Ib. 
extinguisher or 1 oz. for 
the 20 Ib. size. Check 
quantity of dry com- 
pound and determine 
that it is free-flowing. 























instructions. Use luke- 
warm, not hot water. 
Wash all parts with 
water. Examine for 
clogging or corrosion. 















DO THIS ONCE EACH YEAR 


Inspect by removing 
and weighing carbon 
tioxid : 


WILL IT 
FREEZE? 
bt nna 
some 
water extin- 
guishers are 
protected 
against freez- 
ing. Label 


ormation. 





sion, and check the 
quantity of water. 











Wash all parts thor- 
oughly with water. 
Test hose. Examine for 
corrosion or clogging. 
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DO THIS ONCE EACH YEAR 


Weigh cylinders to 
check loss of contents. 
Blow out carbon diox- 
ide lines. Check all re- no 
leases, thermostats, 
tubing, switches, pull 
boxes and electric lines. 












































Welding Fixture 


Industrial Division, Ransome Machin- 
ery Co., Dunellen, N. J., recently de- 
veloped a rotating welding fixture consist- 
ing of a head-stock and tail-stock com- 
bination for position-welding of large 
cumbersome objects. It is being offered 
in standard sizes to handle objects weigh- 
ing up to 16 tons. 

The head-stock table top is fixed in a 
vertical position with its spindle shaft 
turning in double roller bearings. This 
unit is provided with power for rotating 
through a pinion in mesh with the table 
top ring gear. Driving motor and self- 
locking gear reduction are completely 
enclosed within the main frame. 

The tail-stock, although essentially of 
the same design as the head-stock, is 
made variable to accommodate objects 
of different lengths by mounting it on 





heavy I-beams and moving it to accom- 
modate the object to be welded. Hei:ht 
adjustment is made by providing sim- 
ple sub-bases to suit conditions of serv- 
ice. 

Both head and tail-stock are of heavy 
all-welded construction and table tops 


are T-slotted to facilitate clamping. 
Where a difference in elevation be- 
tween head and tail-stock units is de- 
sired to provide additional downhand 
welding positions, the main base of the 
units is pivoted at one end and provided 
with a gydraulic jack at the other. 


Oil Fuse Cutouts 


.General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has placed on the market a new 
metal-enclosed assembly of gang-operat- 
ed oil fuse cutouts for short-circuit pro- 
tection and switching. These permit 
totally metal-enclosed installations, either 
single or three-phase. 

Units are said to save installation time 
because each is factory-assembled with 
flexible, insulated cable leads ready for 
connection to either single or multi- 
conductor cable. The leads enter the 


individual cutouts above the oil level, 
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preventing loss of oil. Switching re- 
quires merely throwing a lever 90 de- 
grees. Fuse carriers can be removed 
without disturbing the gang-operating 
mechanism. 

The assemblies are adapted for use 





(indoor or outdoor) in industrial plants 
for branch circuits, individual trans- 
formers or banks, motors, control ap- 
paratus, and electric-heating and other 
equipment. They are being offered for 
wall or direct-to-apparatus mounting. 


Radial Tapping Machine 


Bakewell Mfg. Co., 2427 East Four- 
teenth street, Los Angeles, recently de- 
veloped a radial tapping machine espe- 
cially designed for securing class 3 or 4 
gage fits in one pass in any material 
where it is more advantageous to move 
the tap around the work than the work 
arourd the tap. Its tapping head and its 
free floating arm are hydraulically raised 

















or lowered to suit the operator's conve- 
nience by control buttons. 

Tap is fed into work by lead screw 
and guide finger control. The lead screw 
is supplied with a hobbed upper section 
which cuts the threads on the brass 
guide fingers. During the operation the 









fingers engage the lead screw automati- 
cally eliminating any play or backlash. 
Also incorporated in the machine is a 
safety clutch which slips when the tap 
happens to strike an obstacle in the 
hole. 


Lift Truck 


Barret-Cravens Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces a new Power Ox electrically- 
operated lift truack—the first to be offered 
by the concern. It really is a combina- 
tion hand and electric Lift-truck, design 
being a combination of -electric power 
coupled with the company’s NT Big Boy 
multiple stroke lift truck. 

The unit lifts loads by a series of ver- 
tical handle strokes. When raised to the 
desired height, electric power is transmit- 
ted to the two rear-drive wheels by 
twisting a hand control (handle). The 
hand control can be operated with the 





handle in any position. Releasing the for- 
ward or backward pressure on the hand 
control permits it to return to neutral 
position. 

The electric drive is derived from a 
storage battery capable of 8 to 12 hours 
continuous service. Drive motors con- 
sist of two heavy-duty motors driving off 
the rear wheels. The motors drive each 
wheel independently. Two-thirds of the 
load is always carried on the rear wheels. 

A high frame clearance prevents the 
unit from “hanging” in going up and 
down inclines, on and off elevators or in 
and out of trucks and freight cars. A 
hydraulic check serves to ease loads to 
the floor. Weight of the truck is less 
than the smallest electric unit available, 
it is said. Its capacity is 4000 pounds, 
and it is being offered in widths of 19 and 
25 inches with platform lengths of 48 
and 60 inches. 


Heavy-Duty Truck 


Baker Industrial Truck Division, Ba- 
ker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, announces 
a new type CXF heavy-duty 10,000- 
pound crane truck for handling heavier 
unit loads occasioned by the war pro- 
duction program. It is adapted to every 
industry where heavy loads must be 
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lifted—for erecting work, for combined 
lifting and transporting operations, for 
placing work in machines and other ap- 
plications. 

Hoist units are positioned so they 





are available as counterweights, result- 
ing in lower gross weight in spite of 
heavier construction throughout. The 
mast on which the superstructure slews 
is a tall member giving two widely sep- 
arated points of bearing which results 
in low bearing loads. It also permits « 
higher position for the topping cabk 
idler sheave than is possible with othe: 
designs. 

This position gives a more favorable 
angle of pull when raising the boom 
from the extreme lowered position. All 
controls are located on the dash and do 
not swing with the superstructure. The 
No-Plug travel controller included makes 
correct operation compulsory. 


Separator 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Mil- 
waukee, has introduced a new model 
high intensity magnetic pulley separator 
for reclamation of steel and iron from 
foundry and steel mill slag dumps. 

The high intensity magnetic pulley 
incorporated is of the serrated, air-cooled 
type. There are four pole pieces extend- 
ing completely around the circumfer- 





ence of the magnetic pulley, and between 
these pole pieces are wound the mag- 
net coils. Protecting these coils are 
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heavy bronze coil covers. This feature 
increases the strength of the magnetic 
pulley, and allows the magnetic lines of 
force to extend a greater distance away 
from the face of the magnetic pulley, 
increasing both capacity and intensity 
of the unit, it is said. 

The pulley is installed in a steel frame 
of electro-welded construction. Lips are 
placed on either end of the frame so that 
the entire unit may be dragged by means 
of a tractor, to various scenes of opera- 
tion. A gear reducer unit is installed 
integrally with the machine and connect- 
ed directly to the drive shaft of the mag- 
netic pulley. 


Variable Speed Drive 


Worthington Pump & 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., recently intro- 
duced a new Allispeed variable speed 
multiple V-belt-drive which can be coup- 
led directly to any standard motor. Its 
output shaft can be run at motor speed, 
and is flexible enough to be applied to 
any type of machine within its own 
power range. 


Machinery 


Unit has a horsepower range of 1/3 





to %-horsepower with a speed ratio of 
16:1. Feature of the drive is its me- 
chanical, position belt-tensioning device 
which automatically compensates for in- 
creased arc of belt contact which re- 
sults from changing from low to high 
speeds. In this tensioning device no 
springs are required. 


Die Head 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
is marketing a special Lanco RXX die 
head for large diameter fine pitch 
threads. It is said to have an excep- 
tionally wide range coverage, the unu- 
sual capacity being obtained by using 





an oversize closing ring on the fade of 
the die head to support extended Chaser 
holders. 

The die head is equipped with chaser 
holders and chasers for threading 9% 
inches diameter—S8 pitch. However, by 
employing chaser holders with a. still 
greater seating surface for the chasers, 





diameters as large as 12 inches can be 
handled efficiently. 

Maximum thread length which can be 
handled with chaser holders of the type 
illustrated is 
Operating parts of the die head are of 
high carbon steel, heat treated. Chaser 


approximately 2 inches. 


holders are steel forgings and since they 
are supported by the enlarged closing 
ring, they provide rigid support for the 
chasers. 


Drill Press 


Edward Blake Co., 634 Common- 
wealth avenue, Newton Centre, Mass. 
announces a new super sensitive drill 
press for extremely small drills and other 
tools. It features a standard range of 
eight speeds from 3000 to 23,000 revolu- 
tions per minute, which gives proper sur- 
face speeds on drills from 0.004-inch, 
or smaller, to 1/16-inch in diameter. 

Sensitivity is attained by balancing 
spindle by means of the vertical com- 
This together 


ponent of the belt tension. 





with finger-tip control, reduces drill 
breakage to a minimum. 

Machines with 1, 2, 3, and 4 spindles 
may be furnished. Each is furnished 


with an independent finger-tip control 
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a shortage of Alloy 


Steel Fasteners slows 


production 





Use OLIVER 
Heat-treated Bolts 


@ Many manufacturers are successfully 
using Oliver heat-treated bolts and nuts 
in place of hard-to-get alloy steel fasteners. 
Through modern heat-treating practice, 
Oliver bolts and nuts can be given such 
properties as high strength, toughness, 
durability, hard surface, high fatigue 
value. 


@® Oliver's heat treating facilities are 
modern, complete, and manned by 
experienced men. Use this method of 


solving your fastener problems. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


BOLTS NUTS RIVETS 
STEEL FASTENERS 











and each may be run at an independent 
speed to suit the size and type of tool 
being used and the material to be cut. 

Standard equipment includes two spin- 
dles for each spindle mount—one for 
Jacobs chuck, and one with tapered hole 
for tapered shanks. 


Automatic Press 


Kux Machine Co., 3944 West Har- 
rison street, Chicago, announces a new 
model 74 automatic press for producing 
parts from powdered metals and ceramic 
materials. It is capable of producing 





_— 





tact points. 


The machine permits manufacture of | 
| odd-shaped parts with complicated, cored | 
| holes, protuding lugs and various sec- 
| tional thicknesses to micrometer accur- 





acy. Pieces are made with uniform struc- 
tural density throughout, it is claimed. 


Applying up to 50 tons total pressure, 
the machine will produce parts up to 
5 inches maximum diameter and has a 
powder cell, or die fill of 5% inches 
maximum. An agitated feeding shoe 
transmits material from the supply hop- 
per to the powder cell in the die. The 
die fill, controlled by an adjustment de- 
vice, cun be increased or decreased at 
will so that wafer thin parts, or parts 
with thick sections can be made. 

Machine is built to use multiple, 


oilless bearings, iron gears and cams, | 
metal filters and metallic electrical con- | 












OLIVER 
'Heat-treated Bolts 





up to 3 months 
| SAVED on deliveries! 


HEN high pressures, high tempera- 

tures, excessive vibration, shock and 
high speeds are encountered, use Oliver 
heat-treated bolts and nuts for strength, 
durability, toughness. Or if surface hard- 
ness is needed, Oliver carburized case 
hardening will provide bolts with glass- 





| hard surface and a strong durable core. 
Now that alloy steels are in such great 
| demand, and consequently hard to get, 


you may be able 

















to save many 
months by using 
Oliver heat- 
treated fasteners. 


TO WAR 
CONTRACTORS 
Oliver engineers will 
gladly help you speed 
production, by advis- 
ing you regarding fas- 
teners best suited for 





telescoping punches and movable core | 
rods which apply the pressure to the 


material being formed. It is designed 
with separately controlled mechanisms 
for operating each individual telescop- 
ing punch or core rod. Use of upper 
and lower movable core rods permits the 
forming of intricate and odd-shaped 
parts, for additional pressure can be 
applied to an extending lug, tu a counter- 
(Please turn to Page 117) 


BOLTS NUTS RIVETS 
STEEL FASTENERS 
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Composite Stampings 
(Continued from Page 86) 


methods, it did succeed in substituting 
steel sheets for aluminum bar stock, thus 
affording an important economy. At the 
same time, it released much automatic 
screw machine capacity for utilization 
in other critical work. 

It will be noted that all the examples 
of composite stampings described have 
the same dimensions at those points 
where the assembly must fit other parts 
as do those parts which they replace. 
Quite obviously those surfaces which 
only “fit the air” need not have the same 
dimensions as long as they answer the 
other requirements of interchangeability. 


In no instance has the composite 
stamping fulfiled the purpose of the part 
less satisfactorily than the original. 
In a number of instances it actually has 
been possible to produce a better pa-t 
than previously. 


Examples Only Small Part of Work 


It will be appreciated that the ex- 
amples chosen constitute only a small 
cross section of the work being done by 
the Ordnance Department to utilize the 
stamping capacity of the smaller manu- 
facturers and to eliminate the need for 
employing critical machine tools and ma- 
terials. 

Quite obviously it is not possible to 
disclose details of some of the most im- 
portant examples of this method of re- 
design. However, it is being widely and 
most effectively utilized to eliminate 
many a bottleneck in our ordnance pro- 
gram. 


However, it is possible to show a few 
more examples of the type of work be- 
ing done. In Fig. 13 is shown a forged 
suspension lug that is a bomb component. 
Thousands of bombs were waiting for 
these forged lugs, which constituted a 
bottleneck because of the forging and 
machining capacity required for their 
production. 

Changing the design to a stamping, 
shown in Fig. 13, made it possible to 
produce the lugs on otherwise idle stamp- 
ing presses, saving 8000 machine-tool 
hours on one lot of 100,000 units alone. 
In addition, much metal was saved since 
the waste by stamping was only a small 
portion of the metal removed by ma- 
chining the forged design. This item 
amounted to 17,000 pounds of steel on 
this same lot of 100,000 units. 

The dash-pot piston shown in Fig: 12 
was originally machined from a 7.92- 
pound piece of solid bar stock. Now 
it is made as a two-piece design from a 
piece of small bar on which the collar 
is pressed and brazed. This saves 1000 
pounds of steel daily on a single ord- 
nance contract. In addition, machining 
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QUICK DELIVERY ON DEPENDABLE 


ut FLUORES: 


— ~ : = 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
DRAFTING ROOMS, OFFICES 


We offer you two of the most important essentials for today’s 
Production demands. First, as the result of our 40 years of lighting 
experience, we manufacture the efficient, high-quality Fluorescent 
Lighting Equipment necessary to provide good illumination. Second, 
our entire factory and force is geared up to give you quick delivery 
on jobs of } to 1000 units. Write or wire us today. 


SSS — 
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For More Production 
Through Better Sight— 


Talk to the Wartime L 
whose services are 











THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. « 2615 Washington Ave. « St. Lovis, Mo. 











operations have been reduced 60 per 
cent. 

The original forging for a trigger 
cover plate in Fig. 14 required 29 crit- 
ical machine-tool operations, including 
milling, profiling and drilling. When de- 
signed as a composite stamping, these 
were replaced by 7 noncritical opera- 
tions—blanking, forming and welding. 
In addition, much material was saved. 


The supercharger housing, Fig. 15, 
weighed 35 pounds when originally made 
as an aluminum forging. Now made 
from stamped steel parts, enough alumi- 
num is saved on this item alone to pro- 
vide in one year enough metal for 500 
fighter planes. No lightness is sacrificed 
either, for the stamped steel assembly 
weighs only 33 pounds. Part of this sav- 
ing is due to use of welding as a join- 
ing method in place of bolts and nuts. 


Much Metal Machined Away 


Many parts made as forgings require 
considerable excess metal in the forged 
blank in order to secure proper forging 
action and to assure sound metal of 
highest strength in critical portions of 
the part. However, this means that in 
machining the forging, a great amount 
of material must be removed. This 
not only is a great waste of important 
steel but requires much production time 
on critical machine tools. 

As an illustration of the great pro- 
portion of steel machined away, examine 
the spring casing for a gun shown in 
Fig. 16. 

A short while ago it was necessary to 
machine this 56-pound rough forging 
down ’till just 6 pounds of metal remained 
in the finished casing. It is not hard 
to imagine the lengthy series of machin- 
ing operations required to remove 50 
pounds of metal from this 56-pound 
forging. 

Now the part is made by welding a 
forged base to a drawn steel sleeve. The 
result is a saving of 42 pounds of mate- 
rial, 3 manhours and $18 to $20 per 
gun. 

In making cartridge cases, the change- 
over from brass to steel is exceptionally 
important for it will save 12,600 tons of 
brass on only a minute part of our am- 
munition requirements. Due to thie ex- 
tremely deep draws and the special 
series of heat treatments involved in mak- 
ing a cartridge case of steel to meet 
ordnance requirements, numerous large 
presses and heat-treating facilities are 
needed. This places such work beyond 
the scope of many small manufacturers 
who are fully capable of handling most 
of the other production of stamped and 
formed assemblies described here. 

But all this is only the beginning for 
Ordnance Department engineers are ap- 
plying these production methods to com- 
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Applied to larger parts and larger 
assemblies, the results are expected to 
be even more startling. With thousands 
of acres of factory space and thousands 
of idle machines ready to lift the bur- 
den from overloaded machining, forg- 
ing and casting equipment, this design 
activity promises one of the most impor- 
tant means of increasing our war output. 


Safe Guard Handling 


(Concluded from Page 88) 
The regular slotted box is also effec- 


tively sealed with metal stitches or sta- | 


ples. The only variation in method is 
that the center seam is stitched on both 
sides so that both top flaps are secured 
to inner flaps. 

Metal Straps and Wires: For export 
shipments, material packed in bales or 
bundles, for merchandise which is un- 
usually large or when value of contents 
justifies added precaution against pilfer- 
age, sealing with metal straps or wires 
is advisable. See Fig. 4. 

For best results, use a good grade of 
strap or wire. Sealing equipment should 
be modern and adaptable with devices 
to tension, seal and cut quickly, easily 
and accurately. 


Straps should be drawn sufficiently | 


tight to indent but not break corrugated 
board. It may be advisable to reinforce 
the edges of the box underneath the 
straps with pads or with metal protec- 
tors made for that purpose. Strapping 
0.015-inch thick is recommended. Its 
width should be between % and %-inch 
unless package is extremely heavy ot 
bulky, in which case a size as large as 
%-inch may be advisable. 

Of course the regular slotted box can 
also be effectively sealed by this meth- 
od. 

Points To Remember: First, while the 
four most commonly used sealing meth- 
ods have been described as they best 
apply to certain styles of corrugated 
boxes, they are to a certain extent inter- 
changeable. The degree of interchange- 
ability depends upon contents, type of 
box, carrier and distance of shipment. 

Second, whether you use only one or 
all four of the sealing methods here de- 
scribed, you will save money by study- 


ing railroad, express and postal regula- | 


tions governing shipments—and by ob- 
serving regulations imposed upon differ 
ent types of packages. By sealing proper- 
ly and in accordance with those regula- 
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FLUID TRANSPORT — Whar does ic 
mean? It means carrying steam from 
a boiler at 2000 pounds per square 
inch; vapor from a refinery still; gas 
from a tank; water from a teservoir. 
It means more than that. It means 
compensating for such factors as heat 
and cold, expansion and contraction, 
pressure — factors as important in 
themselves as the fluid to be trans- 
ported, It means the manufacture and 
fabrication of the many connecting 
links that convert a pile of pipe into 
a piping system. 
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DATA FOLDERS on these and other Grinnell piping products will be 
gladly furnished. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 
R. I. Branch offices in principal 
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tions, your packages will not only be 
“acceptable” for shipment but will earn 
for you the most economical shipping 
charges. For example, in shipping by 
express, savings can sometimes be ef- 
fected by strapping or wiring together 
packages “forwarded by one shipper at 
the same time to one consignee”. 
Reference to three publications—Con- 
solidated Freight Classifications, Official 
Express Classifications and Postal Laws 
and Regulations will provide you with 
the necessary data for economical ship- 
ping by carrier standards. Copies of 
these publications should be kept handy 
in every shipping department and con- 











sulted whenever there is any doubt about 
proper classification. 


Publishes Eighth Edition 
On Transformer Standards 


A revised edition of the transformer 
standards, publication No. 42-73, super- 
seding the handbook issued in 1932 is 
announced by National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, 155 East Forty- 
fourth street, New York. It includes, in 
one section, general standard dealing 
with the principles on which the tem- 
perature limits are based in the rating 


Completed 90 foot 
car with a capacity 
of 527,000 pounds. 





| a use of Thermit Welding in the construc- 
tion of the world’s largest freight car is a striking example of 
the application of this 40 year old process to the fabrication of 
large parts. Chief advantages are the elimination of largc, costly 
castings and substitution of smaller, simpler forgings or flame- 
cut shapes; substantial savings of time; no need for stress 


relieving or positioning. 


The Thermit process has also been standard practice for many 
years in repairing axles, crankshafts, machine frames, housings, 


stern frames and other parts of ships. 


Thermit welding is particularly applicable today, because of the 
great time saving feature. There is no limit to the size of a 
section to be welded, as the metal is deposited in bulk—all at one 
time. The largest units can be repaired in a few days—eicher 
on the grounds or at one of the Metal & Thermit plants. 


Send for booklet which describes the many applications of the 
Thermit process for repair and fabrication. 


METAL & THERMIT CORP. 
120 Broadway + New York, N. Y. 


ALBANY * CHICACO * PITTSBURGH 
$O. SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO 


Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manu- 
fecturers of Murex Electrodes for arc welding and 
of Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 
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of electrical machinery and apparatus. 

Other sections contain transformer 
ratings, performance and manufacturing 
standards and information on lead mark- 
ings and connections for constant poten- 
tial transformers. Standards for single 
phase pole type distribution transformers 
are included in addition to definitions 
and comprehensive index. Price of each 
copy is $3.00. 


Shakeproof Condenses 
Line for Duration 


Spring washers have been discontinued 
by Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, and its line 
of locking and plain terminals has been 
greatly condensed for the duration, in ac- 
cordance with an overall company prod- 
uct simplification and standardization pro- 
gram. 

Only a few of the many types and 
sizes supplied in the past will be car- 
ried, according to the company. In se- 
lecting sizes and types of terminals to 
be maintained, extreme care was exer- 
cised to provide parts suitable for about 
90. per cent of all applications. The fact 
so many of the concern’s parts are in- 
terchangeable paved the way for satis- 
factory substitutions. 

Orders for superseded parts will be 
filled until present supply is exhausted. 
Delivery, however, of. all special items, 
will be dependent upon the availability 
of material, priority rating and_produc- 
tion schedule. 


National Graphite Offers 
Two Cutting Lubricants 


Two new cutting lubricants—one for 
use in conjunction with automatic screw 
machine work and high speed operations 
on softer metals and shallow cuts, and 
another for use in machining tough, tool- 
resistant steels are announced by Na- 
tional Graphite Co. Inc., 17 Jevhn street, 
New York. These are known as Konag 
water soluble caster oil jelly and trans- 
parent cutting oil respectively. 

The first is produced by the Paluszek 
process which removes completely all 
gum formations and other substances in 
the raw castor oil. Its usual ratios of dilu- 
tion vary from one part jelly to 20 or more 
parts water depending on the preference 
of the operator. The solution is noncor- 
rosive, sudsless and free from scum forma- 
tion. It does not produce a smell or 
smoke. 

The transparent cutting oil for steel 
also is produced by the Paluszek process. 
The resultant pure product is then com- 
bined with a mineral oil in which is dis- 
solved a high percentage of sulphur. Be- 
sides being transparent the coolant is said 
to possess extraordinary power of penetra- 
tion and greater cooling properties. 
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13. Bearing Bronze 

Johnson Bronze Co.—8-page illustrated 
data chart tabulates full dimensions of 
829 sizes of cored universal bronze bars 
so that ordering may be facilitated. This 
bearing material is composed of 80 per 
cent , 10 per cent tin and 10 per 
cent and can be turned, cut, drilled 
or with ordinary tools. 


14. Potentiometer Recorders 


Foxboro Sal arog illustrated bul- 
letin No, 190-5 explains theory and op- 
eration of potentiometer as reliable tem- 
perature recorder. Details of these in- 
struments are shown by disassembled 
views. Specifications are given for po- 
tentiometer pyrometer recorders. 


15. Material Handling 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co.—372-page 
illustrated catalog No. 90 gives in- 
formation on chains and sprockets, eleva- 
ons and conveyors, weeny ey 

processing equipment for , 
mines, plants, chemical plants, pa- 








are required. steel mills, manufacturing 
10. Metal Cleaning plants and other factories and ware- 
MacDermid Inc. — Three typewritten 
about Krane Kar. fi > i data sheets describe and applications 16. Inspection Equipment 
tions include construction of aver of “Solvmax” water concentrate George Scherr Co.—8-page illustrated 
loading and transporting and and grease from metal, “Solvtex” emulsi- tory”, is aimed to assist war production 
stacking in modern manner. Unit fying cleaner for preparation ot plants, both large and small, in selection 
gasoline driven and is with num for and “Anodex” of equipment for establishment of in- 
swing boom crane propelled. process for seg: ea of steel and spection department. Gage blocks, com- 
Gon t papaied om subber tee sad copper buffed parts. parators, projectors and other essentials 
capable of ee with load on hook are covered. 
: quipment 
5. Buckets Ludlum Steel Corp.—128- General Electric Co.—42-page illus- 
indus Bewaboit Cogent, Henbosk of pec cl "Paalt Ns Cin so mtn 
illustrated catalog No. describes ost ytogré pplicatio 
tures of, clamabell, grab and link tise on various grades of stainless, tool and products made by this company for 
buckets for all types of materials he by stee oa use by aircraft industry. Load-center 
operations. Rope a tH age intended for use . - se ly power distribution systems, motors and 
and special purpose are shown pe oa gras mn. in = > controls, welding equipment, heat treat- 
and full specifications given. cluded and of yee mag oa ing equipment, testing devices and light- 
6. Electric Motors Pa ; ye ser saga ; + we ing are Siocmned, as are instruments for 
C ick ref planes. 
12-page illustrated bulletin No. 18. Carbide Tools 
compact, simplified charts which 12, Lubrication Firth-Sterling Steel Co.—38-page illus- 
facilitate determination of and Acheson Colloids Corp.—4-page tech- _ trated bulletin No. FE-102 presents full 
mechanical of for nical bulletin No. 40.6 discusses effects information on “Firthite” sintered car- 
wartime aoa | = n Bagprn. bodies in oil _ for se - jenna as we 7 Sataie 
torques efficiency Sludges, -borne dust, standa too : 
for nb § rotor, aul gauaae particles and oil carbon are cov- - someday <iclitdng intocmetinn sun & full 
current motors. ered, presenting their cause and effect. specifications are given for tools and bits. 
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21, Planing Equipment 
Ohio Machine Tool Co.— il- 


in double-acting 
design for all classes of hydraulic power 
uses. Features, construction and opera- 
tion are 
23. Convection Furnaces 
Hevi Duty Electric Co- illus- 
trated bulletin No. D341” decumes 
“Multi-Range” convection furnaces for 
industrial heat treating applications. Fur- 


aoont bene tempo ey Ee 
from 400 to 1 degrees Fahr. Speci- 
fications are given for these units in rat- 
ings from 14 to 95 kilowatts. 


24. Electric Welding 
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29. Electrode Conservation 
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Sal ing™Sct 
' (Ganecluded from Page 81) 

fhels has reached a stage where 
simplification and standardization are a 
necessity—first, by correcting un-econ- 
omic faults in the ceiling price strue- 
ture, and, second, by getting uniformity 
and simplicity in the priority and allo- 


cation e.) The third 

Sey te AD ecb 

unit of industry must see to it that its 
scrap and salvage activity is organized 
and that capable man is’ charged with 
all the responsibility and authority need- 
ed to carry on the sustained flow of 
scrap into productive industry. 


“Sponge Iron” Myth 
(Continued from Page 103) 

the economics of iron industry and show 

the charaetggy ofdemand for this prod- 

uct. 

With all favorable. conditions for its 
production, however, Hoeganaes sponge 
iron has been profitably used only as 
raw material for high-grade steelmaking 
where the purity of a “sponge” cake is 
at a premium. With knowledge of the 
present status “Wf “direct” methods; we 
may come to the conclusion that several 
modifications of the principle of iron. ore 
reduction without melting ean be ap- 
plied more or less successfully to cer- 
tain iron ores of special composition. To | 
get the best economical result, the | 
final product of the direct furnace should | 
be charged in a blast furnace. It can 
also be used in the open-hearth or elec- 
tric furnace, provided the sulphur con- 
tent of the sponge is low. Even in such 
cases, the problem of nonmetallic in- 
clusions may present a rather serious 
obstacle in making high grade steel. 

In any case, regular sponge iron can- 
not be used in the open-hearth or elec- / ) AND ( WATER 
tric furnace on an equal basis with iron | RINSE 
scrap, technically and economically, even 
under emergency conditions. 

Summing up, the direct process, as de- 
veloped up to the present time, must be 
classified as one of the rather complicat- 


ed processes of iron ore preparation for | ‘ PPY to tr INTERK TIO At 
further use in the blast furnace. your p Oductj “at Samples 4 N i. 


After having found characteristics of ang ,. 7 i2 our la = 
the “direct” process, which might deter- for » 2 them ; RUSTPRO (}F 
mine the proper place for it in the line | 
of metallurgical processes of ironmaking, | . ' ‘ 
some additional light must be thrown | ‘ F 1 Pt) RAT ' (} N 
on the purely theoretical question of | 
which process—blast furnace or sponge : ; : 
ae actually direct and most econ- | k tt J 12507-15 PLOVER AVE 
The “indirectness” of the blast furnace | \ vowed) CLEVE 
process is characterized by the fact that, | QA OHIO 
for the purpose of getting reduced iron 
ore in molten form, the element of iron 
is alloyed with carbon. Pig iron in the 
blast furnace, with about 4% per cent car- 
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bon, melts at a temperature about 800 
degrees Fahr. lower than low-carbon 
(0.1 per cent) steel. When converting 
pig iron into steel, this 4% per cent of 
carbon must be eliminated from the 
iron-carbon alloy by oxidation. This 
item of saturation of iron with carbon 
and further elimination of carbon from 
the iron in the processing is held against 
the blast furnace process as an indication 
of economic paradox. 

So we see the blast furnace process 
adjudged uneconomical because a cer- 
tain element previously added by the 
same process must be burned out dur- 
ing the next processing, whereas this 
“drawback” does not occur in the di- 
rect process, sponge iron supposedly be- 
ing “pure” iron. This, of course, is 
completely in error, as sponge iron is 
not “pure” and does not represent a 
finished product. It usually contains 
a considerable amount of carbon, a 
large (in metallurgical sense) percentage 
of sulphur and silicates, which appear 
in form of nonmetallic inclusions in 
steel and are particularly difficult to 
eliminate. . 

In this respect, pig iron can be con- 
sidered more of a finished product than 
sponge iron, since it is used in the form 
of castings without any appreciable 
change of its composition. Critics of 


the blast furnace process must understand 
that, in its economic evaluation, one 
should take into consideration the steel- 
making cycle in its entirety and not sin- 
gle out separate phases of it and compare 
things which are not comparable. 


Blast Furnace Efficient 


It must be understood that, without 
carbon, against the pressure of which 
in pig iron there is such strong objec- 
tion, further processing of pig iron ‘in 
the open-hearth furnace or .in the bes- 
semer converter would be impossible. 
Furthermore, the blast furnace puts into 
the pig iron manganese and silicon, the 
presence of which is imperative, for steel- 
making. With sponge alone, which con- 
tains no appreciable amounts of manga- 
nese or silicon, steelmaking in the open 
hearth or bessemer would not be possi- 
ble. 

When the metallurgist has phosphor- 
bearing ore, as occurs in most parts of 
Europe, the blast furnace brings into the 
pig iron phosphorus which, in the form 
of phosphor-bearing slag, is used as 
fertilizer and covers the cost of con- 
verting the pig iron into steel. 

If we add to the foregoing the fact 
that the blast furnace, as a heat produc- 
ing and reducing furnace, is one of the 
most efficient and economical instru- 
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Place the weldment, regardless of size 
or shape, on a C-F Positioner. “Tack” 
it to the table and the welder can 
finish the job alone—can weld all 
sides down-hand without further crane 
work or jacking-up. With a C-F 
Positioner the welder himself rotates, 
twists and turns the heaviest and 
most cumbersome weldments with a 
push button control—can lay every fil- 
let down-hand, assuring stronger, 
smoother, flawless welds “all over’ 
easily and quickly. 


Only the universal, multi-purpose C-F 
Positioners, both portable and station- 
ary, are pedestal ted. The entire 
positioner can be rotated on its base 
to give maximum floor clearance or 
convenience and is adjustable for 
height. Table rotates full 360° and 
tilts to 135° from horizontal. Hand or 
power operated from 1200 Ib. capacity 
up. 
Write for new bulletin WP 22. 
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ments, we may easily come to the conclu- 
sion that the blast furnace, as it takes 
part in conversion of iron ore into the 
finished iron product, is the most econ- 
omical direct process. It is the only 
process known which assures mass pro- 
duction of steel and gives the largest 
quantities of steel in the shortest time, 
with the least expensive method of con- 
version. 

If prophesying in present conditions 
is permissible, we suggest that the 
American iron mining and metallurgical 
industry, which has reached levels of 
technology and production surpassing 
those of any other iron-producing coun- 
try in the world, is not going to revert 
to sponge iron. The American iron in- 
dustry will move toward further achieve- 
ments in quantity, quality and lower 
cost of production, far more likely 
by special preparation of iron ore and 
by an extensive application of manu- 
factured oxygen and electrical energy 
in smelting and reducing processes than 
hv resurgence of sponge iron. 


Approves Standards for 
Steel Pressure Vessels 


Three standards governing specifica- 
tions for steel for stationary boilers, 
boiler rivets and pressure-containing 
parts have been approved by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. 

The first standardizes specifications 
covering carbon-steel plates up to 4 
inches, inclusive in thickness, for sta- 
tionary boilers and other pressure ves- 
sels; the second set of specifications cov- 
ers rivet steel and rivets for use in such 
boilers, and the third covers carbon- 
steel castings for valves, flanges, fittings, 
and other pressure containing parts for 
high-temperature service. 

The specifications, which were devel- 
oped under the leadership of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, ap- 
ply to such aspects as: Process, heat 
treatment, temperature control, chemical 
composition, ladle and check analysis, 
tensile and bending properties, tests, 
workmanship, finish, marking and in- 
spection. 


Handbook Lists Uses of 
Colloidal Graphite 


“A Guide to Increased Production” is 
the title of a new plant engineer’s hand- 
book on colloidal graphite recently pub- 
lished by Nassau Laboratories, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. It is of particular value to 
engineers in “trouble shooting” on lubri- 
cation problems, especially when used 
in conjunction with the folder accom- 
panying it, as one lists the uses and the 
other describes the product. 
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At The Roosevelt everything 
that makes New York so 
stimulating, so interesting is 
right at your elbow. Step off 
your train at Grand Central, 
follow the private passageway 
direct to The Roosevelt, enjoy 
friendlier service . . . cheerful, 
spacious rooms . . . delicious 
food . . . delightful entertain- 
ments . . . and a restful at- 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from Page 108) 
sunk hole, or to a heavier section where 
the additional pressure is required to ob- 
tain uniformity of density. 

The lower movable core rod mech- 
anism also is necessary for proper ejec- 
tion of the formed part from the die cell 
without breaking or cracking the piece. 
The die, in which the formed piece is 
made, is locked in the die table which 
is mounted to,an extension of the main 
frame. Both upper and lower punches 
held in flange type punch holders are 
mounted to heavy steel punch carrying 
slides which operate in adjustable V 
gibs. 


Carboy Truck 


Industrial Products Co., 2820 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, announces 
a new carboy truck designed to handle 





carboys with safety. Its shafts are ad- 
justable for any size carboy and the 24- 
inch diameter wheels of the unit 
large enough to carry the load over rough 
floors. 


are 


Fluorescent Ballast 


R. & W. Wiley Inc., 777 Hertel av- 
enue, Buffalo, recently developed a new 
method of ballasting to give positive, in- 
stantaneous starting. With this method, 





fluorescent lamps come on at the turn of 
the switch just as in incandescent light- 
ing. 

Other features of the new method 
are positive starting at lower atmospheric 
temperatures and lower voltage, no ra- 
dio interference and satisfactory tube 
life. Units are being offered for all ap- 
plications, continuous or separate units, 
in close to ceiling or suspended mount- 
ing, open reflector or louvered models. 
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essential army tank part cast of beat 
treated aluminum—to heep ‘em rolling. 








% Whether your casting 
requirements are simple 
or complicated, you can 
rely on Wellman for pro- 
duction that is exact and 
in step with today’s pace. 


An experienced personnel 

working with the most 
| modern facilities—includ- 
| ing X-ray—assures out- 
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More than 
brute strensth 


HE ‘Load Lifter’ is a tough, rugged hoist built for the 
saa of service war production demands. Its endurance 

comes as much from good engineering design as 
inherent quality of materials and workmanship. 

Among the special features are four which contribute 
most to the long working life of the ‘Load Lifter’. 





1.‘‘One-point”’ lubrication. 


2. Hyatt Roller Bearings 
and Ball Bearing Motor. 


3. Safety upper stop; lower 
blocks; sure brakes. 


4. Two-gear reduction 
drive; sealed against oil 
leaks; steel interchange- 
able suspension. 


‘Load Lifter’ electric hoists are 
built with lifting capacities of 
500 Ibs. to 40,000 Ibs. in all 
combinations required for in- 
dustrial lifting necessities. They 
are adaptable to almost every 
working condition within their 
capacities. Send for Bulletin 350. 


MMi LOAD LIFTER 
a= Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load-Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 
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Canadian Steelmakers Urged 
To Replace U. S. Imports Lag 


(Concluded from Page 72) 


pansion is to be eliminated and all appli- 
cations tq the War Contracts Deprecia- 
tidn Board must be accompanied by cer- 
tificate of necessity from the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. The ruling 
dees not, apply |ta projects undertaken 
prior to Oct. 1. 

No person may manufacture any kind 
of aircraft in Canada except by permit. 
An order by the aircraft controller of 
the Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply limits aircraft manufacture or assem- 
bly to fulfillment of orders placed by the 
Canadian government and other orders 
approved by the controller. The order 
also provides that no repair or overhaul 
contractor may employ government fa- 
cilities for repair or overhaul of aircraft 
not covered by his contract. 

The Canadian , shipbuilding industry 
has delivered into service the fifty-first 
cargo vessel of 10,000 tons capacity, all 
but one of which have been delivered 
this year. While the average has been 
one freighter every five days current pro- 
duction is three each Week. British Co- 
lumbia yards lead in speed of production 
and number of ships built. 

The government, through the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, is consid- 
ering production quotas for farm ma- 
chinery in 1943 as a means of further re- 
ducing use of metals for civilian con- 
sumers. It is believed 1943 production 
quotas will take into account special re- 
quirements caused by changes in agri- 
cultural production brought about by the 
war. Meanwhile farmers are urged to 
make best possible use of the equipment 
they now have. 

All construction involving use of high 
grade materials is virtually banned by 
an order by C. Blake Jackson, construc- 
tion controller. Under the order it will 
not be possible to install two or more 
bathrooms in any dwelling, to build a 
steel fire escape or roof a farm building 
with metal. 


Foundry Equipment Sales 
Index Lower in August 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, Cleveland, reports index of 
net orders closed on new equipment in 
August was 536.7, compared with 909.1 
in July and 884.4 in June. 

Total sales index was 510.8 in August, 
800.8 in July and 774.0 in June. Index 
for repairs in August was 433.0, in July 
474.0 and in June 441.5. 

Indexes are percentages of monthly 
averages of sales to metalworking in- 
dustries, 1937-39. 
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Steel Backlogs Grow as 
Demand Exceeds Production 


High priority orders deferred to first quarter. . 


next quarter due soon. . 


mark. . . Scrap picture grows brighter 


IN ONE.of the longest periods of sustained production, 
close to capacity, steelmakers still are unable to reduge 
backlogs or keep abreast of record-breaking demand for 
steel products. 

That some districts have noted a decline in new orders 
is of little significance as this can be offset suddenly by 
new directives and allocations. With plates well distrib- 
uted under complete allocations pressure continues to in- 
crease on bars and sheets, on which delivery promises now 
extend several months on new business and congestion 
in top priorities grows. 

Current orders for bars with AA-l and AA-2 ratings 
are deferred to first quarter, especially in larger rounds 
and flats. Specifications are heavy against alloy bar con- 
tracts and directives are frequently applied against new 
orders for urgent material. Consumers in need of small 
lots to fill in have great difficulty as warehouse stocks are 
low and broken. Forging shops with aircraft orders are 


heavily loaded. 


Steel consumers operating under PRP are informed 
they soon will be called on to fill out forms for first quar- 
ter, to be filed by about Oct. 27 so that quotas may be set 
up before the beginning of the new period, instead of 
repeating the present situation, with some consumers only 
now receiving their quotas, several days after the begin- 
ning of the period in which they apply. Proposed issu- 
ance of first quarter forms appears to set at rest doubt 
as to further use of PRP, as apparently it will be operative 
at least until second quarter. - 

After holding at 98 per cent for six weeks steelmaking 
operations last week advanced %-point to 98% per cent, 
highest since the first three weeks of June, when it reached 
99 per cent. Changes were small. Pittsburgh advanced 
1 point to 97%, Cleveland 2 points to 94%, St. Louis 3 
points to 94, Detroit 1 point to 94 and Cincinnati 7 points 
to 95. Wheeling receded %-point to 84% and New Eng- 
lahd 10 points to 90 per cent. Rates were unchanged at 
Chicago, 102%; Buffalo, 90%; Youngstown, 95, Birming- 
ham, 95 and eastern Pennsylvania, 96. 

Scrap is being brought forth from its hiding places in 
large volume under the national drive, which promises 
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Heavier for war needs. 


PRODUCTION = * 


Advanced '%-point to 98% 
per cent. 


PRICES 


Maintained on all lines. 











well in regard to the winter supply. A lag is developing 
in getting the scrap to consumers, facilities for collecting 
and processing leaving much to be Aesired. In many cities 
volunteer trucks are relied on to collett what householders 
offer or to pick up concentrations by civic and other groups. 
Yard préparation is also slowed by lack of experienced 
labor, as considerable inroads have been made in working 
forces by the draft and the lure of higher wages in war 
work. The main effort is to get the scrap out and col- 
lecting and preparation can lag without harm. Current 
deliveries to melters are’ sufficient to maintain ‘the high 
rate of steelmakirig ahd some small progress is being made 
in piling reserves for winter. One effect of the drive prob- 
ably will be to increase yard stocks, until they can be 
worked over and prepared for mill use. 

" Provision for financing salvage of materials in build- 
ings, bridges and abandoned rails, through War Materials 
Inc. promises to release large tonnages previously out of 
reach because of high costs, sometimes double and triple 
the ceiling price for the prepared scrap. In New York 
city approximately 50,000 tons of such material is avail- 
able under government financing, and in New England 
50,000 tons of abandoned rails await action to absorb cost 
of salvage. 


Steel ingot production in third quarter was second 
highest for any quarter in the history of the steel in- 
dustry, 21,449,359 tons, compared with 21,531,358 tons 
in second quarter, which was the record. September pro- 
duction was 7,067,084 tons, compared with 7,233,451 tons 
in August, a longer month. In September, 1941, ingot 
output was 6,811,764 tons. 

Iron ore movement in September maintained the in- 
creased rate that has marked prior months, a total of 11,- 
847,919 gross tons being shipped, an increase of 1,536,402 
tons, 14.9 per cent, more than in September, 1941. For 
the season to Oct. 1 the total movement has been 72,441,- 
453 tons, a gain of 10,417,225 tons, 16.8 per cent, over 
the season to Oct. 1, 1941. 

Limited by ceiling prices steel and iron composite prices 
are steady and unchanged from previous levels. Finished 
steel composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36.00, steel- 
making pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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MARKET PRICES 








COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Oct. 10 
Finished Steel ........ $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates. shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. 


Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo 


Compuosite:—Average of No. 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Sept. 26 Sept.,1942 July, 1942 = Oct., 1941 Oct., 1937 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $62.18 
23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 22.84 
19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 16.00 
line pipe 


Steelmaking 
, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 


1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material “a iy 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.49 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.22 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 8.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 
Semifinished Material 

Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago . $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ees 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ‘ . 84.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to #-inch, Pittsburgh 2.00 


Sept. 
1942 
2.15¢ 
2.15 


July 
1942 
2.15¢ 
2.15 
2.49 
2.10 


Oct. Oct. 10, Sept. July Oct. 
1041 Pig Iron 1942, 1942 i942 1941 
2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ...... $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.34 
2.15 Basic, Valley ............ 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 
247 Sesle, Gaviean; del. ia ..... 25.89 25.39 25.39 25.34 
2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides.. 2469 24.69 24.69 24.69 
2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ... 2400 2447 24.47 24.22 
2.10 Southern No, 2, Birmingham . : 2038 2038 20.38 20.38 
2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 2430 2430 24.30 24.06 
2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) .. 26.265 26.265 26.265 26.215 
2.10 Malleable, Valley ..... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2.10 Malleable, Chicago ... . 24.00 2400 2400 24.00 
3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. ‘Chicago $1.54 $1.54 $1.54 $1.34 
3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 2419 24.19 
2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 140.65 125.33 
3.05 
3.50 
ane Scrap 
5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 18.75 18.75 18.75 17.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
$34.00 Coke 
34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.25 
34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens , ; 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ...... 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued Apri! 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feh. 4, 


182 The schedule 


covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, 


lected products are named specifically. All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. 


in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


(irons ten basis except wire reds, <help. 
Carhon Steel Incete: F.o.b. mill base, rervlline 
qual,, stand. analysis, $31.00, 

‘Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield. O.. 
may quete carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, fob. mill) 


Alloy Steet Inaets: 
$45.00. 

Kerotling illet«, Stubs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$26.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 

(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend «curing first quarter 1942 at $37. f.o.b. 
Portemouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quute 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 

foruiun Quality Billets: Pittsburah. Chicaan. 
Gary, Cleveland. Buffalo, Birmingham, Younsgs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25: Duluth. 
S42 00 

‘Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ine billets $50 gross ton at established basins 
points.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steet: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 
$56.00. 


Pittsburgh base, uncropped. 


Alloy Billets, Stabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh. Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 

$54.00. 

Sheet fines: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland. 

yg Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown. 
-00. 

‘Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield. O 


SO Seer eee se ew Lars at SER gore 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skeip: Pittsburgh, Sparrows Pt., 


Chicago. 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., ‘$1.90. 


Wire Reds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland. 
ggg te 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 


incl., $2.15. Wor- 








cester add $0.10 Galveston, 
Coast $0.50 on water 


$0.27. Pacific 
shipment. 


Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary. Cleveland, Buffalo, Bi 


m, base 


20 tons one _ 2.15¢; Duluth, base 2.25c; 


; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila. 
" Ports, dock 2.52c, all-raii 


2.59¢ Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; . rail 3.25¢ 


(Phoenmx Iron Co., Phoenixville Pa., 
quote 2.35¢ at 


may 
established basing points. ) 
Co. may quote 2.2%. Chicage 
vision, 


Rall steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rotied 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 


(Sweet’s Steel Co., 


quote rail 


mill. 


Wilhamsport, Pa., may 
steel merchant bars 2.33c f.0.b. 


Het-Rolled Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit, del. 2.82c. 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Dig. 
2000. . .. 0.35 5100 Spr. flats... 0.15 
2100. . ... 0.75 5100 80-1.10 Cr... 0.15 
2300. . . 1.70 6100 Bars ~<a 
2500. . 2.55 6100 Spr. flats.... 0.83 
0.70 Carb., Van. .. 0.85 
3200... . 135 9200 Spr. flats 0.15 
3300. . 3.80 9200 Spr rounds, 
3400 3.20 res 0.40 
4100 .15-25 Mo. 0.55 T 1300. Mn, mean 
46.00 .20-.30 Mo. 1.51-2.00 0.1u 
1.50-2.00; Ni.... 1.20 Do., carbon under 
0.20 max. 0.35 


Cold-Finished Carben 
Uary, 


Bars: Pittsburgh. Chi- 
Cleveland. Buffalo, base 20.000- 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
Gary. Cleveland. Buffalo, base 3.25¢: Detroit. 


del. 


3.47¢ 


Turned. Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh. Chicaxze 


Gary. Cleveland Buffalo. 
turning. hae 
Detroit 2.72c 





base ‘not including 


polishing extras’ 2.65c; 


drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points for se- 
Exceptions 


applying to individual companies are noted 


Reinforcing Bars (New HSillet): Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c: 


; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 


Reinforcing Bars (Kall Steel): Pittsburgh. 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 

2.15¢; Detroit. del. 2.27¢; Gulf ports, dock 

2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c. 

all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., 

-_- rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, 


i. 
iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicuav, Gary. 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstuwn, 
Pt., Middietown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2. 20¢ ; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila 
del. 2.28c; New York del., 2.35¢ Pacific 
ports 2. 


65c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.17c; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del. 
3.39¢c; Pacific ports, 3.70c. 
Galwanized Sheets, Ne. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cagu, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstuwn, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c 
Phila del. 368; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75¢ at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. me s: Pittsburgh, Chicagu, 


all-rai) 


may 
f.0.b 


zine-coated, hot -dipped, heat-treated, ie A 
ttsburgh —_. 


Pi 
Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Y Middletown, 10 gage. 








STEEL 











MARKET PRICES 











Base Ports 
Field grade ...... 3.20c 3.95e¢ 3.30¢ 
Armature ......... 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65c 
Bhectrical ......... 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15 
are ot 4.95c 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Dynamo .......... 5.65¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 
72. 6.15¢ 6.90c 
ees i Ne babes 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
58 = 8.40c 
52. 9.20c 


City Steel Co. may 
tes 2.35c, f.0.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
. May quote plates at 2.20c, f.0.b. basing 


points. ) 
Fleor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Alloy 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 
Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 
Shapes 

tural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
ngham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 


port. 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Burt- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 


Bright basic, bessemer wire........... 2.60¢ 
(SSRIS “ate gee Sel Ae 2.60¢ 
Ea UR aig Pagid eu 3.20¢ 


Wire Products to the Trade: 
a 
polished and staples, 100-Ib. keg..... $2. 


55 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. ............ 3.05 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. . ... 8.40 
Woven fence. 12% gage -—_ lighter, per 
dase column ie eon ws 67 
Do., 11 gage and heavier . ‘ 70 
wire, 80-rod spool, ‘col... . 70 
Twisted barbless wire, col, . : 70 
Single lwop bale ties, = ; ’ 59 
Fence posts, carloads, Fy ‘ 69 
Cut naiis, Pittsburgh, , . $3.85 


Pipe, Tubes 
Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 


puint less on butt weld. Pit base 
on wrought iron pipe 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
In. Bik. Galv In. Bik. Galv. 
33 isias vs 3% 
4%&%. 59 40% sas 5 4 10 
ioe bee 51 1-1%... & 16 


~*eee 


In. Bik. Galv. In. Galv 
ys ee By a” 
©. . 6 stag 
78 .... @ ia 3%. 31 14% 
a3 ‘ est 4%-8... 32% 17 
9-12.... 2B 12 
: Net base prices per feet. 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh in carioad 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
oO. D. Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
ee 13 $7.82 $9.01 ..... y= 
Sy sin 6% 13 9.26 10.67 las ad 
> Ae 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%”. 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.98 
ir 13 13.04 15.08 12.38 19.35 
2%". 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%”. 12 16.01 1845 15.16... 
Mt vdeb » 12 17.54 2.21 16.58 26.57 
| \ Jae 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
rr 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%” ll 2463 28.37 23.15 39.81 
Pc ssden 10 30.54 35.20 2. 49.90 
4%” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 a: 
5”. 9 4.87 S4.01 44.2 73.93 
6”. 7 71.96 82.93 68.14... 


Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-Ib., 
Light Tails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
ton, $40.00 


“Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.0.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie ee, 2.156 ; 
track spikes, ry track bolts, 4.75c; do. 
heat treated, 5.00c 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15. 


f.0.b. mill, gross 


Tool Steels 


Teol Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 

base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 

carbon 18.00c; special carbon a oil-hard- 
24.00c ; ‘high car. ~chr. 43.00c 


Pitts. base. 
Chr. Van. Moly per Ib. 
00 a 1 67.00c 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
pen 4 2 ® 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
H.R. C. R. 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302 .. 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 . ° 
"316 .. 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
"317... 530.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 9.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410 18.50 21.50 2650 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
17420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 . 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
t?430F. 19.50 2250 2250 18.75 24.50 
442.. 2250 25.50 3250 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL \ lead 
304 -.«»» $818.00 19.00 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. {tFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 


ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other 
ducers at the same designated points. 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 









the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, In which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may 


be charged 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin of 
shipment. 

Seconds or off- grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to material of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 5S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or éxport extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage. 


Bolts, Nuts 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 

Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller 65% off 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter 63% off 
Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter. on 

1% and larger, all lengths neseGhVe-s . 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. = ; . Sok 

Tire bolts ..... : ; . Dor 

i aiek es cok wh etie ca he tae Gaas 56 off 

Plow bolts on 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off: 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
a of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
in. 


Nuta 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A. 
ere and less , 62 64 
-1-inch . ~—e 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ‘ . Bon 
Milled 1-in., smaller .». Dok 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, i-in.. smaller ... Tlo® 
Headless, %-in., larger . . Dor 
No. 10, smaller , 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo .......... 2.40¢ 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
B ngham 
Structural : Seddede 0 3.75¢ 
-inch and under 65-5 off 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, . 
Philadelphia, te jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. .$2.75-3.00 off 
Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connelisville, furnace *$6.00 
Connellsville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connellsville prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River, foundry 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county, foundry 7.50 
Wise county, furnace 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England. delivered 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered 12.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 
delivered 12.38 


Philadelphia, 


Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $6.50, effective Aug. 12, 1942. 
+t $12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00c 
Toluol, two degree 28.00c 
Solvent naphtha ; janes 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol ‘ 27.00¢ 

Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol ‘car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do. less than car lots 13.25¢ 
Do. tank cars 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. oT job- 
bers 


Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. ene 
Sulphate of ammonia 

















MARKET PRICES 











Pig Iron High Silicon, Silvery ng ayy, = Pitts- 
‘s ; ; ¢ 829.59 burgh Coke & Iron Sharpsville. 
Prices (in gross tons) are maximur~, fixed 6.51-7.00 9.50.$35.50 Pa. furnace only) Struthers 
so ftective Tune 20, 19K, "Ecetions inated ip Foomotepe anges: 1 OL-180:. $180 88120.00. 90-50 leon, © Stel (Co, may, canes 
M-17, . "BI, . . 
prices bold face, delivered light face erties 8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 for No. 2 Foundry, Basic, 
yi 8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 and Malleable. Mystic 
No. 2 é, F.0.b. J county, O., per gross Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
eon ton, Buffalo base are $1.25 exceed basing point prices by $1 per 
oundry Basic Ressemer Malleabie Prices subject to additiona) ton, effective April 20, 1942. Ches- 
al ee A 8 ie 4 a a 0.50% 8 Rees ag — hoe Eine cusek Goes Glee 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., del. 27.65 di ee ais 1.00%. ©; ” by $2.25 per ton, effective 
Birdsboro, Pa., del. 25.00 24.50 26.00 5.50 a: a eeeaee | 27, 1942. 
om, a wove 120.38 119.00 Cate," geese Prices same as for high silicon sil- efr 
AEE | if Ap : very iton, plus $i per gros ton, Refractories 
hae ’ $24.47 zy Seas eR St, Se ead eee an ee Per 1000 f.9.b. Works, Net Prices 
4 er . j+g34 eS nee otter base grades is charged as Well as ody hm 
N _N. J, del | 26.24 ‘ ait se for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 pa. Mo., Ky y 9080 
Philadelphia, del. 25.51 25.01 we rte and 6.) Pra eee : 
St. Louis, 124.12 23.24 de 1 hind Charcoal Pig Iron First lity 
Buffalo, base 24.00 23.00 25.00 2.50 Northern te Rh. ge 
Boston, 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 |. Lake Superior Furn. eetececes $28.00 , aa SECS Se CeSs 51.30 
Rochester, del. .......... 25.53 et, 26.53 Chicago, del. .........+..45. 31.54 New Jersey ................ 56.00 
26.03 
a... 38.08 * ao ef Suthers OMB ne ec ew essen svavencs sees 43.00 
base ............ 24.00 § 23.50 24.50 24.00 Semi-cold blast, high Quali 
Milwaukee, del. ......... 25.17 24.67 25.67 25.17 f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 Pa., Ill, Md., Mo., ... 46.55 
Muskegon, Mich., del. .. 27.38 ; oat 27.38 Semi blast, low Alabama, Georgia ......... 38.00 
AME 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 New Jersey ............... 49.00 
Akron, Canton, o., del. 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 Savile tetind A gems DD -detondedcbése cccceste’ 36.00 
Detroit, base ......... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 » PAL nce ee eee $23.50 Malleable Bung Brick 
Saginaw, Mich., del. 26.45 25.95 26.95 26.45 Valley, base ................ 23.50 All eek Reena 9 88 
One Baul eet.” 30:78 x 7128 ae} Basing oan Birdsboro and Steel 
FP » . b R x . ; a - Pennsylvania 1. 
Erie, Pa., base . 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 Joliet, E. Chicago .......... = = 
Everett, Mass base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia A ee 51.30 
inp DBBO 2. eens f° . 5 le s Basing point 
Granite City, Ill., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 harge f (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
4.50 34.00 charge ‘or delivery within the Dry press 
quan: Me S600 23.50 «3 axa ee OOO OEE a sone donsnsagses- 29.00 
Cincinnati, del. .......2 24 24.68 esta 25.35 Silicon Differentials: Basing point Magnesite 
Sitsheren’ Gal,” ease 34.00 33.50 34.50 24.00 a ae to ty nny = net ge Chewelah, 
’ ‘ cents a -0-b. . 
No. & So. sides ...... 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 for each 0.25 silicon in excess ef  Wash., net ton, bulk ..... 22.00 
Provo, Utah, base ........ 22.00 ae diag bese anate. (3:70 bo 3208). AR OMe DRED hep! >> o00e 28.08 
eee tial: ‘ 
Sharpsvilie, Pa., base ..... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 point By omg a yy 2 
ee Point, Md., base =o 24.50 = epg anne tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- Net ae a a 
timore, del. .......... ‘ veuee aes ous content of 0.70% and over. Chrome Oe ee 00 
Steelton, Pa., base ........ ne ee 24.50 iene 25.50 Manganese Differentials: Basing Chem. bonded chrome ++ eee 
, Pa., base ...... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 point prices subject to an additional Magnesite brick ........... 76.00 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 25.89 25.39 ‘aber 26.39 charge not to exceed 50 cents a Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Toledo, O., Base .......... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 ton for each 0.50% manganese con- 
Mansfield, ©., dei. ..... 26.06 25.56 26.56 26.06 a Fa hd, ed 
Youngstown, 0., base .... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 of Gt) Ese * basing point (2) Wests gravel, fob. m., 
eren s Transportation . net ton, carloads, all 
*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add SOc for each 0.25%. tFor h ft governi poin : . 
phorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. Over 0.70 phos. §For McKees i paint of deliv rly — De WME. occ ea ae 
ks, Pa., add 55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc a |. ledelalatetat aan ree 
oes “1 ia inneen” -Ahee ; ’ ce = ° - computed. Governing basing point No. 2 lump ........... 23.00-25.00 
an er idge, , pg: . is the one resulting in the lowest (OPA May 11 established maximum 
y .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. delivered price for the consumer. at Jan. 2, 1942, level.) 
Ferroalloy Prices 
: 78-82%, carlots, Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. . . ° 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, contained molybdenum, f.0.b. Lan- 50% ... ymr-y Bet aes “on eeu — ‘i. 
: Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.0.b. geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- Unitage ..... 1.50 1.75 gher. 
ee Pere 7: R83 «154.09 erretitantum: 20-25%, 0.10 maxt- 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 35% .. 170.00 865 || nant carbon: per BD. contained & 
fot less than 200-lb. lots, packed. 45%, per lb. contained um, Unitage . 2.00 $9) eae eet Boe oe ee 
' contract basis, f.0.b oth and eeves ‘ $1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per » f.0.b, Langel TD . saiwe'e's 10.25¢ 11.25¢ 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36. Washington, Pa., any quantity, Spot prices %-cent higher. ee ee ~~ 15-20%, 
manganese: 99.9% plus, roast Metal: Contract basi: Niagara Falls, N. Y trelght al 
less ton lots, per Ib; 42.00c. Ton Briquets: 48-52%, jb. f0.b. producers’ plants, freight lowed to destinations cast of Missis- 
lots 40.00c. Annual contracts 38.00c. Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o. c . ; 4 sippi River 
on ; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, ppi and North of Baltimore 
Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained » Pa., any quantity 80.00c. ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. '¢8# 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 3-5% carbon $157.50. 
tract basis, t allowed, 98% contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 Metal: Contract basis : 35-40%, contract 
80.00¢, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 Ib. molybdenum contained cans, jp; 2% iron: carlots 13.00c, ton » per Ib. 
cents per Ib. higher. f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, ots ss-ton lots 13.75c, less {o->., Producer's plant with usual 
Pemenediebeae: 00-00%, por TO Oe Coe Ee 200 ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices %-cent 1”6! #6 t allowances; open-heart 
contained columblum in ‘gross tok Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib highly-epecial grade $2°90 — 
lots, contract basis, f.0.b. Niagara jn 900-Ib. kegs, fob. York, Pa. Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in Vanadium Pentoxide: Technical 
Falis, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots $569. 100-200 1b. lots $2.75; under C@floads, bulk freight allowed, per grade, 88-92 ome ¥ ~ 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 400-Ib. lots $3.00. ; ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots fracts, any quantity 5 te 
higher. $84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00¢; pound V,O, contained; spot 5 cents 
: 66-70%; per Ib. con- t 17-19%, based on less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. per pound higher. 
tained ‘um in car freight 18% phos with unit- Spot %4-cent per Ib. higher on less- gircontum Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
allowed, 4.8% carbon 13.00c; ton &&@ of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- {on lots; $5 per ton higher on ton basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
lots 13.75c:; less-ton lots 14,00c; US above or below ; gross lots and over. $102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
jess than 200-Ib. lots 14.25c. 66- ‘Ons per carioad b. sellers’ Silicomanganese: Contract basis $108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
72%, low carbon grades: works, with freight equalized with freizht allowed, 1%% carbon; in per ton higher. 
Less $58.50, ot ben. contract price — per gross ton $135; ton Zirconium alloy: 35-49%, contract 
_—— 200 $147.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. — es Ry pam, 
loads lots ton ibs. Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on Silico-manganese Briquets: Contract | alloy ; Stross 
2% C... 19.500 20.25¢ 20.75 21.00c 24% phosphorus t, with unit- basis in carloads per pound, bulk oe Sn 
1% C..; 20.80c 21.250 21.75e 22.00e ase of $3 for each 1% of 3 7 ae 
O10% ©. 22.500 28.250 25 75c 24000 tons per carload f.0.b. sellers’ works, 1¢85 200-Ib. lots 6.80c. Spot prices 40% silicon. 40% iron) Contract ba- 
Spot is “ec higher with freight equalized with Mt. %-cent higher. sis, f.o.b. Niagara Fails, N. Y., per 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- |. .7,50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
Chromium briquets: Contract basis $ cent higher. 
carloads per Ib., freight allowea "P% 98°. tained tungsten, €1.90 Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
Sate: $.50c; gross ton lots Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross Tumssten Metal Powder: 98-99%, con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
8. Te; lots 9.00c; less 200- tons per carload, bulk, freight al- Per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
te. lots 9.25c. Spot prices %-cent lowed; unitage to each 1% Ferrotitanilum: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- of alloy; cariots 10.50c: ton lots 
higher. silicon above or base. agara Falls, N. Y., per 11.00c, less ton lots, 11.50c. 


























MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 











Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Preyailing Differentials. As of April 16, lyse 


Soft 
ee oe ak aie foie 3.98 
New York (Met.) 3.84 
celts s 3.85 
Baltimore ....... . 3.85 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 
Buffalo ... a © 
Pittsburgh ...",-. > 
Detroit ........... 343 
GE > CLWe Sits oes 4.10 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 
GE Ss ates ds 0% 0 3.50 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 
Milwaukee ....... . 3.63 
Ra PS 3.64 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 
Chattanooga® ..... 3.80 
Memphis ......... 3.90 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 
New Orleans...... 4.00 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 
SN oli ds sino 4.20 
Los Angeles ...... 4.35 
San Francisco..... 3.95 


*Not named in OPA price order. 


-——S.A.E. Hot-roll 
1035- 2300 


1050 
a eS 4.28 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 
Philadelphia ..... .10 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 
Norfolk, Va. ...... Abe's 
RE a vanes ¢ See 3.55 
Pittsburgh ....... 8.40 
Cleveland ........ 3.30 
DEE. av ocdound 3.48 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 
CGO. 5.4 4a eh b9 0 3.70 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 
Oy eee 3.84 
eS Se 6.25 
Los Angeles ..... 4.80 
San Francisco..... 5.45 


seas sbebee £8588 


~) 
a 


4.00 
4.10 
3.70 
4.10 
4.30 
4.25 
4.90 
4.50 


Plates Struc- ———— Sheets, Cold -——Cold Drawn Bars——. 
Hot-rolled Strip %-in.& tural Floor + Hot Cold Galv. Rolled SAE. SAE. 
Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 8160 
5.06 3.85 3.35 5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
4.45 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
4.35 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.50 ZY 5.05 ae 4.04 Game a re 
babs 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 aad 5.40 wae 4.15 a RY Le. 
3.82 3.62 3.40 5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 oni 4.65 aiid .65 8.40 6.76 
3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40. 6.75 
8.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 4.30 4.34 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
4.20 4.15 4.15 5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 Lie 6 4.42 Fat = 
3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.16 
3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.08 7.44 
3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
3.74 3.69 3.69 5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 8.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
3.75 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.45 7 5.01 woe 3.97 ake ee 
4.00 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 5.25 431 
3.70 3.55 3.55 5.93 3.45 4.75 a 4.43 
4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
4.30 4.05 4.05 5.50 4.00 nikeo 5.25 6.90 aan 
5.45 4.75 4.45 6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 snip - 
6.70 4.90 4.60 7.15 4.95 7.15 5.95 6.60 10.55 9.55 
6.25 4.65 435 6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 
BASE QU 


ed Bars (Unannealed)——, 


3100 4100 6100 
Series Series Series 
6.05 5.80 7.90 
5.90 5.65 aie 
5.86 5.61 8.56 
5.65 5.40 7.50 
5.75 5.50 7.60 
5.85 5.85 7.70 
5.97 5.72 7.19 
5.99 5.74 7.84 
5.65 5.40 7.50 
6.00 6.09 8.19 
5.88 5.63 7.73 
6.02 5.77 7.87 
8.00 7.85 8.65 
8.55 8.40 8.80 
8.80 8.65 9.05 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.02% per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 


Merchant bars, 3-inch and over 


Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled.... 


Structural shapes 


SD GURNEE. occas ccctccovccecs 


See eee eee eee 


British ferromanganese $120 


108 
.00 





BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b. 
U.K. Ports 
ed 
Veneous uameees $66.50 16 10 0 
3.60c 20 00 
2.95¢ 15 10 0 
2.90¢ 16 2 
3.17¢ 17 12 6 
4.00c 22 $0 
ge 4.6lc 25 12 6 
pounds...... $ 6.20 1 10 


delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Led 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
CM CoC ednccccescesbsccscioccesesee 24.28 6 0 6(a) 
Furnace coke, f.0.t. ovens. ..... 6.6066 eceeeeens 8.87 240 
basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.......... 49.37 12 586 
Standard rails, 60 Ibs. per yas. $00-ton lots & over 2.6lc 14 106 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch. . 3.17¢ 1712 
iin ts Shee baaRsdeec oa Vinaeccodedevee 2.77¢ 15 8 
ER ER UE 0s oui ves enbodint anes Yee ve 2.9le 16 3 
a. eae Petts eget ipsesessveses : : 4 e B : 
Sheets, ton lots and over........ 5 
Sheets, Jenlaet gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & 
SiMaras ts \shcatenns~se>a0eess sires gso as 4.70¢ 26 2 
Plain wire, wn, catch weight coils, 2-ton 
NE NN, Coan dea whacseseowc sce vin ce ee 4.28¢ 23 150 
Bands and « DEGREES «60060 ccscdcvecces 3.30¢c 18 70 
5s rebate to approved customers. tfRebate 


conditions. 


12, 1942 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 


300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 


400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 


San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1998 


Los Angeles. 


Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 


500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, 


Cincinnati, Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 


750-4999 in San Francisco. 


Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 


of all size. 


Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 


in Portland, Seattle; 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 


SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: 


1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 


Base, 1000 pounds and over, 


except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ...... $4.75 

noessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer re. | 
Old range nonbessemer ..... 4.00 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. B. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 


63%, contract....... 13.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per wnit, cif. Atlantic 
ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 

55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
N. African low phos.. .. Nom. 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to GO%..... Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 

f.o.b. Rio de Jameiro. 7.50-8.00c 

Tungsten Ore 

Chinese wolframite, per 

short ton unit, duty 
gut ...kactets sccdas $24.00 


‘ Chrome_ Ore 


Gross ton cif. Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penalties for 
guarantees 

Indian and African, 


2.8:1 lump, 48% $39.00 


South African (excluding war risk) 


No ratio lump, 44% 28.00 
me decvnese 408.8 29.00 
Do. 48%... 34.00 

Do. concentrates, 48% 33.08 
e's ace 50% .. 34.00 

Brazilian (nominal) 
2.5:1 lump, 44% 28.50 
3:1 lump, 48% 38.00 


Manganese Ore 
(Nominal) 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lote 
Caucasian, 50-52% > er 
80.00-86.00 


S. African, 48%....... 

Indian, 50% . 80.00-86.00 
Brazilian, 46% . 78.00-84.00 
Cuban, 51%, duty free 85.00 


Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines.. $1.00 


Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. 


cont., mines ........ 30.78 
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Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 120 


Sheet mills operating at highest capa- 
city possible under present allocations 
of semianished steel are unable to make 
headway against backlogs of high-pri- 
ority orders. Schedules keyed to steei 
supply range from 50 per cent of capac- 
ity upward. Delivery dates are not being 
shortened but are not being deferred as 
rapidly as recently. 

Substantial tonnages offered recently 
were given no better delivery promise 
than frst quarter. The situation is be- 
coming as tight as in plates and bars, 
with allocations and directives applied to 
most urgent requirements. 

Narrow cold strip shipments with 
_ some producers are down slightly, due 
to unbalanced production, incoming vol- 
ume exceeding deliveries largely for that 
reason. Stainless and alloy demand is 
not sufficient to maintain capacity, an- 
nealing furnaces for stainless operating 
unevenly in some cases. Efforts are di- 
rected toward elimination of alloys where 
possible and alloy melting schedules are 
slow in being approved. High carbon 
activity is at capacity, new volume for 
the most part covered by AA-2 ratings 
or better, with hot strip closely geared to 
high priorities based on end use. 

Fabricator inventories are also widely 
spread, some having substantial stocks 
while others are not taking in steel as 
rapidly as expected because of delays 
in tooling and equipping for new. opera- 
tions. Directives are applied to some 
hot strip orders. Refinement of the mill 
quota and requirements plan is favor- 
ably viewed by most producers, who ex- 
pect shortly to know more definitely what 
and how much they can produce over a 
given period; rerollers are hopeful this 
will ease the semifinished situation. 

Negotiated Navy contracts for. steel 
drums have been closed with eight fabri- 
cators: Wilson & Bennett Co., Chicago; 
Perfection Metal Co., Cleveland; Wheel- 
ing Steel Co., Portsmouth, O.; National 
Enameling & Stamping Co., St. Louis; 
Draper Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Bennett 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Rheem Mfg. Co., 
Washington, and National Steel Co., 
Chicago. Requirements supplement a 
heavy demand for drum stock. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 121 


Lack of inquiries for fabricated plate 
products reveals the competition that de- 
velops for small steel tanks with high 
priority ratings. Shops normally build- 
ing fuel tanks for the civilian gasoline 
storage trade have none of this work in 
sight. With. gasoline rationing cover- 
ing the entire country present small-tank 
storage capacity is more ample. In- 
quiries for tanks for government storace, 
notably airfield fuel systems, bring a 
rush of bidders. 

Heavier requirements for two new 
shipyards in New England, rapidly ap- 
proaching peak schedules, increase plate 
allotments above earlier months. Large 
tonnages for initial schedules at these 
yards have leveled off. Repairs are 
taking substantial tonnages of plates in 
addition to regular construction and con- 
siderable volume of plate ee is 
coming from the midw est and even 
Birmingham, Ala., su wementng ¢ deliver- 
ies from eastern “nile Structural shops 
working on war subcontracts tend to 
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require relatively larger plate tonnage 
than plain shapes. Available plates for 
fill-in needs are made up of odd sizes 
from overruns, mainly from wide strip or 
sheet mills, and to obtain these AA rat- 
ings are required. A recent contract 
involves 900-ten-ton pontoons for United 
States engineers. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 120 


Carbon steel bar shipments are more 
extended, deliveries on current orders for 
larger rounds and flats with AA-1l or 
AA-2 ratings extending into first quarter. 
Specifications against alloy bar contracts 
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are heavy and directives frequently are 
applied against new orders. 


Makers of large bolts and nuts are 
harder pinched for bar material than 
those using smaller rods. Fabricators, 
including shipyards, have difficulty buy- 
ing fill-in lots and jobber stocks are 
depleted, replacements having been 
meager for weeks. 


Forge shops with aircraft orders are 
at capacity to the extent of available 
steel, but in most cases heavier specifica- 
tions are well met. Some subcontracting 
is being done but available open capacity 
is limited. Reduction in the number 
of types of heavier forged hand tools 
and standardization of 357 types remain- 





ScENcE HAS CONQUERED SPACE, 
giving mankind a close-up view of the 
universe. But equally as intriguing is the 

netration into the realm of the invisible! 

aily, these little journeys are made in the 
Ahlberg plant. . . not for entertainment, 
nor purely scientific study, but for strictly 
practical purposes, namely, cold-blooded 
inspection to discover any imperfections 
(infinitesimal, as they may be) and accu- 
rate precision tests (to the nth degree) to 
insure perfection. 


And that is where YOU come into the 
picture! The ball bearings you use must 
be as nearly perfect as possible. That is 
why all this scientific apparatus and other 
of our precision instruments, involving 
light waves, magnetism, micrography and 
other scientific equipments are brought 
into regular use. Perfection means 
quality, and only quality can assure 


DEPENDABILITY! 
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ing from 1150 is expected to have small ee of providing cold drawers with hot 
ect on production. specific’ seer w 
Increase in forging demand for steel houses has been‘ . This’ plan 
is indicated by the case of a ¢enttal operative i 
Massachusetts shop,’ which is forging calléttoti ‘t0’ provide certain minimum 
more than 5000 tons per month, against amotitits. Hodwever, with mills now un- 
less than 500 tons before the war, part der allocation called on to supply a ton- 
of the increase being in aluminum. A nage for all approved needs, cold draw- 
shop at Worcester, Mass., is building its ers are processing and delivering accord- 
sixth addition in two years, a warehouse ing to sequence of ratings. 
and factory building. . 
Cold-drawn bar deliveries arté’’ more Pipe... 
extended, on an average a week''to ten 
days. Since the first of the month cold 


















































Pipe Prices, Page 121 


drawers have not been receiving hot car- Pipe distributors are assured 25 I 
bon material’ on a full allocation basis cent of their fourth quarter quota, AR ns 
and effective Nov. 1 they will receive al- a directive, a move likely to give some re- 


loy steel on a similar basis. With appli- lief, although most.,expect a reduction 
cation of this system, it appears that the during the quarter, due to limited supply 


REGARIBUIRIAER 
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Open hearth shops called upon to work 
within close carbon ranges appreciate the 
special effectiveness and efficiency obtained 
when recarburizing with No. 8 Mexican 
Graphite. 


Quiet and dependable . . . containing no 
sulphur or harmful impurities . . . No. 8 | 
Mexican Graphite keeps steel hotter and | 
reduces oxidation losses. Absolute 80% 
carbon recovery insures steel quality .. . 
quiet action insures safety against fire hazards. 
Conveniently packaged, clean to store and | 
easy to use .. . write 
for prices and par- 
ticulars. 
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of semifinished steel allotted to mills. 
Hig pall ccoenggr eds gy or oy Be a 
replacements, inc , demand 
for which is lagging. Competition con- 
tinues keen for top-rated inquiries, in- 
cluding lap-weld, with some price shad- 
ing. Most of this inquiry carries prior- 
ities high enough to warrant hope for 
replacements and involves direct mill 
shipments in most cases. 


Wire... : 
Wire Prices, Page 121 _ , 

Wire specialty requirements are stead- 
ily being concentrated in fewer items 
under pressure of war demand, individual 
orders tending larger. Needs for the 
aircraft industry, mostly alloys, are heavi- 
er under an expanding program. Alloys 
in other directions are increasingly in- 
fluenced by substitute analysis, some of 
which continue in the experimental stage. 
At the moment mills are pressed to meet 
heavy requirements of rope mills, the 
latter having large backlogs of highly 
rated rope tonnage, supplemented by 
balloon barrage cable, the latter in fine 
sizes down to 0.007, galvattized and an- 
nealed. Coatings are required on most 
netting tonnage being booked. 

Fabricators of novelties made of wire, 
baskets included, are restricted by lim- 
ited volume carrying high enough rat- 
ings to obtain steel. Users of tag and 
binding wire in some casts have se- 
cured priorities to warrant 50 per cent 
operations, but more small novelty fabri- 
cators are out for the duration on regu- 
lar lines. Rods are tight and even inte- 
grated producers sometimes recuire di- 
rectives for'a car or two for alloy spe- 
cialties. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 121 


Domestic freight car awards in Sep- 
tember involved 1863 cars, bringing the 
total for nine months to 25,893 units, 
compared with 108,362 in the corre- 
sponding period in 1941. Other com- 
parisons follow: 


1942 1941 1940 1989 





Jan. 4.258 15,169 360 3 
Feb. 11,725 5,508 1,147 2,259 
March 4,080 8,074 8,104 800 
April 2.125 14,645 2,077 $3,095 
May 822 18.680 2,010 2,051 
June 0 $2,749 7,475 1,824 
July 1,025 6,459 5,846 110 
Aug 0 2.6868 7.525 2.814 
Sept 1,868 4470 9.7385 238,000 
9 mos. .... 25,893 108,862 39,270 35,456 
Oct 24989 12,195 19,634 
Nov 2222 8.234 2,650 
Dec 8,406 7,181 35 

Total ; 121,499 66,889 57,775 


St. Louis-Southwestern railway has ap- 
plied to the federal court at St. Louis for 
an order for three 1000-horsepower diesel 
switchers, costing $78,000 each, placed 
with Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa., for delivery as soon as pos- 
sible. These are in addition to t 
locomotives of the same type placed 
earlier in the year. on which delivery will 
be completed this month. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 121 
Structural shapes are easier, deliveries 
by some producers being promised in 
about seven weeks, involving some rat- 
ings down to AA-4. This is attributed 
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largely to lack of projects carrying higher 


priorities. 
Fabricating shops have worked out a 
cig part of their backlogs and are turn- 
to’ subcontracting work where it is 
obtainable, notably for prefabricated 
ship parts. New ore docks at Escanaba, 
Mich., are expected to supply midwestern 
shops. with considerable tonnage. Re- 
quirements for bearing piles and sheet 
piling also are expected to be large. 


Reinforcing Bars. : 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 121 + 


National emergency specifications for 
design of reinforced concrete buildings 
have been established by WPB in direc- 
tive No. 9, ordering that its manual of 
specifications be followed on all build- 
ings constructed, financed or approved 
= governmental agencies after Dec. 4, 

. The manual was prepared under 
5 ee of the specifications branch of 
the conservation division. 

Estimates place savings of reinforcing 
bars at about 25 per cent of former 
quantities. ,Altheugh effective date is 

4 contracts entered into before 
that date will conform to the manual 
wherever possible. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 122 


Most consumers of pig iron having 
converted largely to war work where 
possible, requests for November tonnage 
about equal aggregate October deliveries, 
but the range in priorities tends higher 
with about 85 per cent A-1-K or better. 
Foundries in a few cases could handle 
more work, but are handicapped by 
equipment deficiencies. Others wit 
machine shops are relatively busier in 
that department than in the foundry 
popes and some war contracts require 

ess pig iron than castings normally pro- 
duced. However, on the whole, this is 
made up in other ‘directions and pig iron 
requisitions each month have leveled 
off at the current high rate. 

Production by the New England fur- 
nace is absorbed each month with no 
accumulation of reserves as was the 
case during the first quarter this year, 
when the necessity of a break in produc- 
tion loomed for repairs. 

November applications submitted by 
pig iron consumers last week are largely 
in the higher priority brackets, a lead- 
ing seller reporting that 90 per cent of 
applications carried A-l-k or better. 
Some melters submitting lower ratings, 
especially below A-4-a, complicate their 
chances of getting iron by failure to pro- 
vide sufficient end-use information, sup- 
plying only the end-use symbol. Indica- 
tions are that WPB is insisting more 
strongly on full compliance in this re- 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 124 


A reason for thousands of tons of steel 
scrap in buildings, bridges, abandoned 
ear lines and similar places not being 
available for steelmaking is found in the 
cost of demolition and salvage. A close 


estimate of such scrap in New York city 
shows 49,330 tons, with cost of demoli- 
— a at $2, 723,000, an average of 
noc yh vs ton. Additional expense would 

rom preparation, 


grading and 
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transportation, making the delivered 
to nearby mills about — pe ton. ta 


ce on No. 

steel per ton, delivered rep ae 

and $18.75 per ton at Chieago and in 
eastern Pennsylvania, the excess is too 
great to be handled except by the gov- 
ernment. 

War Materials Inc., urganized to fi- 
nance such scrap and get it into trade 
channels, will furnish funds for salvaging 
these mipwenes tonnages, which probably 
run to large ‘totals in the country as a 
whole. 

It is announced from Washington that 
automobile. wreckers are producin 
about 20 per cent of all the steel —_ 
iron scrap being used by the steel in- 
dustry. The 20,000 yards normally 


POLISH "EM OFF WITH 


They're TOUGH 
and DO 
their STUFF! 


Commandos of the 
grinding wheel indus- 
try — the first small 
wheels mounted on steel 
shanks and leading the 
way today with smooth- 
er, more rapid grinding, 
polishing and finishing 
of difficult jobs. 


Chicago Mounted 
Wheels—the result of 





moved about 150,000 cars per month 
but currently are moving about 140,000 
cars, with the rate .steadily iongencing. 
Under pressure the. time 

move a car through a ly ig: eo 
cut from about 60 days to an average 
of 45 days, with some wreckers using 
only 24 days, 

In the St. Louis district the drive is 
bringing out _~ scrap than had been 
expected and current receipts are in- 
creasing, halting drafts on inventories 
but net sufficient to add to stock piles, 
Movement of the collections to scrap 
yards is not rapid but volurteeer trucks 
are taking up the work and accumula- 
tions promise to be moved by the end of 
the month. Local melters fear some of 
the scrap may be diverted from steel- 






45 years of KNOW HOW —come in a wide range of styles on different 


size shanks, for use with any portable or flexible shaft grinder. 
special-formula abrasives give 150% 


Several 


to 300% longer service. More 


than 200 shapes, all mounted and rarin’ to go. 


HI-POWER GRINDER 
A real production tool—a 
3-pounder with enough power 
to drive a 2%" diameter wheel. 
17,000  r.p.m. In case with 


LATEST CATALOG | 
Packed full of comprehensive information 
and pictures. You'll be interested. Send 
for copy. * 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. co. | 
Makers of Quality Products Since 1896 | 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. ST, Chicago, iil. 


TEST WHEEL FREE 


If you have a grinding problem, send for a 
Survey blank, which you'll 

Upon its return, our abrasive engineers will 
analyze it and send you without charge the 
trial wheel they recommend for your particular 
accessories, $38.50. job. 


find easy to fill out. 


[] Send Hi-Power 
[] Free Wheel—Size .........cecececceees 
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makers in the district, for shipment to 


other consuming centers. 

Buffalo y are receiving large 
shipments but are handicapped by ao 
di 0 yy in Neg ing and rede 8 the 
material. aa aad and higher wages 
in war plants have depleted crews and 
inferior labor is the only sort available. 

In the Cincinnati district flow of scrap 
has increased under the drive, with some 
ree being laid down for reserves, 
though not sufficient for normal winter 
supply. Much cast now being gathered 
is of inferior grade and better material 
is being sought for foundries. Efforts to 
recover abandoned rails are being con- 
tinued. 

In eastern Pennsylvania sufficient scrap 
has been received to allow some accumu- 





have many uses as 


full length of their stroke. 


You make a double saving, too, when 


you use these Homestead Valves. 


1. You save in first cost, maintenance 
and operating time, by requiring fewer 


valves and fittings. 


2. You save by getting the long, trouble- 
free operation, and extremely low cost- 
per-year valve service, typical of all 


Homestead Valves. 


Homestead 3-way and 4-way Plug Valves 
flow-changers, 
switching valves, or to operate single or 
double-acting pistons which travel the 


lation for winter use, though far less 
than normally carried. 

Chicago district dealers are preparing 
and shipping about 4000 tons per day 
and about 3000 tons more are required 
from outside sources to provide mills 
with the 7000 tons needed each day. 

It is estimated that 50,000 tons of 
abandoned steel rails are available in the 
New England states, in addition to the 
45,000 tons already taken up. War 
Materials Inc. has let contracts for re- 
moval of 6250 tons at Lowell and Dracut, 
Mass. Through this agency much 
heavy steel is expected to become avail- 
able as high salvage costs are absorbed. 

Bids on miscellaneous scrap being col- 
lected in public campaigns in New 
York “brought out dealer quotations of 


LOUK WH ry N00 


with HOMESTEAD 







3*WAY and 


4:WAY VALVES 








A choice of metals such as brass, acid- 
resisting bronze, semi-steel, steel, Monel, 


Ni-Resist, and other alloys, assures maxi- For 
mum service under your specific tem- 
perature, pressure, and fluid conditions; 


and sizes range from ¥/2” to 12”. 


For double economy, and greater con- 


complete engineering 
facts about these and other 
Homestead Valves, write for 
your copy of Reference Book 
No. 38. 


venience on your next job, specify and 
order Homestead 3-way and 4-way Plug 


Valves. 
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$4.48 to $5.26 per ton, lower than ex- 
pected. Preparation cost will be higher 
than at first estimated and most will 
have to move through yards equi 
with presses. Efforts are being m to 
spread the tonnage over as many yards 
as possible, with most dealers asking a 
limit be placed on tonnage to be han- 
dled daily. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 123 


While steel supply to warehouses is 
smaller than demands on their stocks, 
some are receiving more from mills than 
they had expected. One distributor of 
a diversified line reports that receipts to 
Oct. 1 have averaged 70 per cent of his 
quotas and that this showing was helped 
by material improvement within the 
past two months. On the other hand, 
some sheet specialists find they are not 
getting nearly as much as their quotas 
call for. 

Restrictions on inventory, limiting it 
to 1 1/3 times the quota for a given 
product, has worked -hardship on dis- 
tributors having heavy stocks of slow- 
moving odd-lot plates. 


Pacific Coast... 


San Francisco — The United States 
Maritime Commission awarded, last 
March, 34 Liberty ships to W. A. Bech- 
tel Co., Sausalito, Calif. Due to the 
increased production rate of Liberty 
ships it has made it possible to divert 
some of the shipbuilding facilities for 
Liberty ships to tankers and the Mari- 
time Commission has rescinded the con- 
tract for 22 Libertv ships to the Bechtel 
Co. and has awarded a contract for 22 
large tankers. This company will com- 
plete 12 of the Liberty ships contracted 
for. The change over has resulted in 
37.366 tons more plates being needed, 
although the tonnage of shapes has been 
reduced by 8162 tons. 

Backlogs on books of most fabricating 
shops are becoming smaller and new 
business is expected to develop only from 
national defense projects and from pre- 
fabrication for shipyards. 

The only private inquiry for cast iron 
pipe involves 100 tons for Pittsburg, 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.o.b. shipping point 


Tungsten Types 
(For each 1% tungsten contained) 
Solid scrap containing over 12% 1 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12% 1.60 
Turnings, millings containing over 12%. .1.60 
Do., 5 to 12% 1.40 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% 1.25 


Molybdenum Types 


Solid scrap, not less than 7% molyb- 
denum, 0.50 vanadium 

Turnings, millings, same basis 

Solid scrap, not less than 3% molyb- 
denum, 4% tungsten, 1% vanadium 

Turnings, millings, same basis 


Mixed Scrap 


(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 
Solid scrap, each 1% contained tungsten. . 1.60 
Solid scrap, each 1% molybdenum 80 
Millings, turnings, each 1% tungsten 
Millings, turnings, each 1% molybdenum -70 
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Calif.; bids on which will be opened Oct. 
6. To date no favorable priority has 
been obtained. No action has yet been 
taken hep 547 tons Be Kirkland, Wash., 
— it is expect at cast iron pipe 
will purchased. It is rted that 
236 tons of 2 to 8-inch pipe | or Annapo- 
lis, Wash., probably will be placed on 
a transite pipe basis. 

The largest reinforcing bar inquiry of 
the year, on which no action has yet 
been taken, calls for 40,000 tons for re- 
inforced concrete barges to be built in 
the northern part of California. Little 
tonnage is now being used in highway 
pavin; although occasionally small lots 
of railroad steel are specified. Backlogs 
are still heavy and run far into next year. 

Seattle—Major defense construction in 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska is well 
along and this with the policy of the 
government to restrict use of steel as far 
as possible accounts for the marked de- 
cline in demand for reinforcing ma- 
terials. Rolling mills still have sizeable 
backlogs and are taking on only small 


orders. New construction is ee of 
a temporary nature and ittle 
steel. However, merchant = dead 


nate the situation, largely due to ship 
construction and mills have heavy back- 
logs of this item. The situation is re- 
versed, as normally reinforcing orders 
lead those for merchant bars. 

Fabricating shops report little relief 
from pressure of recent months backlogs 
porn to the end of the year. It is 
expected to have the decks well cleared 
early next year as with heavy construc- 
tion jobs approaching completion, future 
business is not promising. Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co., Seattle, has taken 900 
tons involved in two defense projects. 

Steelmakers are getting poorer grades 
of scrap but are not complaining, as 
their immediate needs are satisfied 
Washington Manufacturers Association 
announces its August drive exceeded 
12 per cent its 17,000-ton quota. It is 
intimated that idle and obsolete equip- 
ment in non-war industries will be requi- 
sitioned if necessity arises during the 
winter. 

R. C. Cole, manager of the Ohio Ferro- 
Alloy plant at Tacoma, Wash., has ap- 
pealed to the regional manpower com- 
mission to stabilize labor, stating his 
plant may have to close ause of los- 
ing essential employes to other industries 
and to the army. Tacoma has canceled 
a $348,903 contract with Strong & Mc- 
Donald for relocation of 14 miles of 
railroad and other work incident to the 
Nisqually power project, because of the 
labor and equipment crisis. The job has 
been relet to the same contractors at 
$25,000 fee plus maintenance and other 
costs, forced labor basis, contractors to 
furnish machinery. 

Paul J. Raver, Bonneville Power ad- 
ministrator, announces Coulee’s daily 
revenue is more than $12,000, Bonne- 
ville’s about . Coulee is generat- 
ing 375,000 horsepower and 75,000 
horsepower will be added in November 
when the first of three smaller genera- 
tors, diverted from the Shasta project, 
goes on the line. 

Renton, Wash., has awarded a $199,- 
000 contract to B. H. Sheldon, Corvallis, 
Oreg., for construction of treatment 
plant, tanks, digester, filter and other 
equipment. Demand for cast iron pipe 
is restricted by regulations and little new 
business is Se Awards of 250 
tons at Bremerton and 500 tons at Kirk- 
land, Wash., are still pending. 
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Construction interest centers in proj- 
ects supervised by U. S. engineers at 
Seattle and Portland. Last week of 28 
major contracts placed in the Pacific 
Northwest 19 were awarded by the en- 
gineers. 


Toronto, Ont.—C. D. Howe, minister 
of munitions and supply, has issued a 
request to steel workers in Canada to 
speed up production, to offset an antici- 
ated decline of 175,000 tons in imports 
rom the United States over the next three 
months. In order to take care of this 
shrinkage in imports, Canadian mills are 
called upon to increase production by 
about 60,000 tons a moet 4 With exist- 












ing production capacity, it would be im- 
possible to attain this ‘additional quota, 

unless some new arrangements are 
made with the United States, there is a 
good possibility that Canada’s war effort 


will have to suffer, and the industry 
that will be the most affected is ship- 
building. Canada’s current. production 
rate for steel ingots and castings is some- 
what under 275,000 tons a month, while 
the total rated capacity for the country 
is approximately 283,500 tons. Thus by 
maintaining capacity production and even 
stepping above the rated tonnage, it is 
hard to believe that Canadian steel out- 
put could be increased by more than 20,- 
000 tons a month. 

While orders for sheets continue to 
appear, producers are showing little in- 


KENNAM ETAL is getting 
tanks into the battlefields 





Style Ne. I! 


The superior machining ability of KENNAMETAL Steel- 
Cutting Carbide Tools is evidenced every day in the great 


tank arsenals of America and the United Nations. 


Even 


in far away Australia, KENNAMETAL is widely employed 


in producing armaments to scrap the Axis. 


KENNAMETAL is playing a winning part in the Battle of 


Production. 


with this superior steel-cutting carbide. 
Write for VEST POCKET MANUAL giv- 


ing complete information. 


Acquaint yourself today 





*INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED IN U.S.A. 


208 LLOYD AVE., LATROHF, PFNNA, 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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terest unless delivery instructions are re- 
ceived from the steel controller. No 
sheets are available for consumers other 
‘than ly associated ‘with the 
wer Both sheet and plate mills 
ure operated in excess of rated capacity. 

Demand for bars is increasing at a 
much more rapid pace than ction 
and an acute shortage has developed in 
some sizes. Sharp curtailment in civilian 
use of steel has not brought any sub- 
stantial relief as far as supply is con- 
cerned, and mills are producing to the 
limit of raw material supply. Some mills 
are declining orders for sizes.other than 
those that can be produced in large 
volume by continuous run. 

Merchant pig iron sales for the week 
were approximately 8000 tons, about 





evenly diyided between f | and 
malleable grades. Basic iron ies 
to less than 200 tons per week, 

tonnage is expect to rise 


rply under any shortage of scrap sup- 
oy Production of pig iron is being 
sustained at 100 per cent. 

Government interests are asking for 
greater co-operation in an effort to in- 
crease deliveries of steel and iron scrap. 
More aggressive campaigns are planned to 
bring out as much scrap as possible 
before winter. 

Local dealers state that receipts have 
been gaining during the past three weeks 
and many yards are now heavily stocked, 
awaiting sorting and shipping to con- 
sumers. Mill intérests report increased 
consumption of sctap, and while present 


SAVE METAL 


Wes you purchase bronze bars or bearings 
in the ‘“‘rough,”’ you buy at least 25% more * 


metal than you can use . 
that can help win the war. 


. precious metal 
If you specify 


“Completely Machined;’’ you leave this ex- 
cess metal where it can be put to immediate 













pile of 
turnings in 
the center is 
the actual 
amount of excess 
metal you remove 
from the market when 
you purchase rough 
bronze castings. These 
turnings are scrap to you but 
mighty valuable to your country 
in this present conflict. 


Call your local JOHNSON Distributor 


JOHNSON BRONZE 







use. Add to this the saving you 
make in machining time and ‘tools. 
Then you will realize«that-it's both 
patriotic and economical. to buy. - - 
the finished product. All Johnson's 
UNIVERSAL Bars and General 


se’ Bearings are com- 
pletely machined—I. D. 
—O. D.—Ends. 
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receipts are sufficient™{p take care of cur- 
rent demands any. falling off in deliv- 
eries will mean oe on. stock piles 
for the daily melt. 


Steel in Europe... 


London—({By Cable)—Heavy pressure 
is being exerted in Great Britain for de- 
livery of steel plates for war urposes 
and demand for colliery’ steel is in- 
creasing. Steel sheet demand and pro- 
duction are steady at a high rate. Great- 
er activity is shown in structural steel, 
much being in demand for shipbuilding. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 123 


Iron ore movement on the Great Lakes 
in September totaled 11,847,919 gross 
tons, 14.9 per cent greater than the 
10,311,517 tons moved in September, 
1941, according to statistics of the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, Cleve- 
land. 

Comparisons of shipments in Septem- 
ber, this and last year, are as follows: 

Sept., 1942 Sept., 1941 


Gross Tons 

Escanaba 662,283 583,711 
Marquette 518,589 614,271 
Ashland 578,195 582,596 
Superior 4,065,914 3,791,412 
Daluth $8,312,943 2,558,205 
Two Harbors 2,642,522 2,112,688 

Total U. S. 11,780,446 10,242,888 
Michipicoten 67,473 68,634 

Grand. total 11,847,919 10,311,517 
Increase from year ago 1,536,402 


Cumnilative shipments to Oct. 1 were 


“FSASLASS tons, 10,417,225 tons or 16.8 


percent greater than in 1941 to the 


stttte~date. Comparisons by ports for 

this and. last year are as follows: 
To Oct. 1, To Oct. 1, 

1942 1941 
Gross Tons 
Escanaba 4,753,850 8,590,277 
Marquette 3,662,838 4,328,656 
r . 5,104,588 5,045,660 
Superior 25,743,135 21,972,413 
| Duluth 18,405,005 15,415,417 
Two Harbors 14,388,500 11,308,527 
Total U. S 72,052,916 61,660,950 
Michipicoten $38,537 $638,278 
Grand total 72,441,453 62,024,228 
Increase from year ago 10,417,225 

Control over all commercial vessels 


operating on the Great Lakes was as- 
sumed last week by Joseph B. ‘Eastman, 
director, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. General Order No. 25 requires 
that permits be required, with certain 
exceptions, for the movement of all such 
vessels. The order, effective Oct. 19, was 
issued to make available sufficient cargo 
space for the mdvement of iron ore and 
other war materials. 


H. G. Heedy Dead 


H. Glen Heedy, 54, the past 12 years 
in charge of the ore sales department 
of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
died at his home in Shaker Heights, O., 
Oct. 7. A native of Youngstown, O., 
Mr. Heedy had formerly served as as- 
sistant to vice president, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. He was a graduate 
of Yale University and a member of 
Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, the 
Union Club and the Tavern Club, Cleve- 
land. 
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Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Oct. Conn. Midwest refinery 
1-8 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as speci- 
fied. Copper and brass products based on 
12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 





Yellow brass (high) ...........-.... 19.48 
Copper, hot rolled ................-. 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............... 9.75 
Zine, Le.1. , 13.15 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 22.23 
Seamless copper 21.387 
Rods 
High yellow brass 15.01 
Copper, hot rolled 17.37 
f Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Yellow, brass (high) 19.738 
OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
(In cents per pound, carlots) 
Copper 
No. 1 heavy 9.25-10.00 
Light 7.25- 8.00 
Nonferrous Metals... 
New York—Production of copper, 


lead, zinc, chrome, tungsten and other 
strategic metals will gain as a result 
of WPB’s order requiring gold mines to 
cease operations at the earliest possible 
date (not later than Dec. 7) and to stop 
breaking out new ore after Oct. 15. The 
order covers all mines in which gold is 
produced, except certain small mines and 
those to which serial numbers have been 
assigned under preference rating order 
P-56. 

It is estimated that 3000 to 4000 men 
will be made available for other work. 
For each miner who leaves a gold mine 
and goes to work in a copper mine, near- 
ly four tons of refined copper will be 
added to the country’s war supply. 

Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co. is 
negotiating a contract with a government 
agency for conversion of its domestic 
milling facilities for treatment of chrome 
ore. The company has taken options on 
chrome leases in California. For several 
months Homestake Mining Co. has had 

. engineers searching for properties with 
deposits of strategic minerals. 

H. ©. King, chief WPB Copper 
Branch, stated that the monthly copper 
sug bes. etained 9 mew stcens igh 
of 000 tons, of which approximately 
31 per cent is obtained from old and 
reprocessed mill scrap. Despite this 
large supply, it is estimated by Mr. 
King that essential requirements for 1942 
are over 8 per cent in excess of maxi- 
mum present visible supply while esti- 
mated requirements for 1943 are some 25 
per cent in excess of maximum present 


visible supply. 
_The supply situation remains tight in 
zine w easing considerably in lead. 
A ili lead conservation order 
is still in the formative stages. 
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Anti- Heavy 4.75- 5.25 
Lead - mony Nickel Mixed babbitt 5.35- 5.50 
East Zinc ntm Amer. Cath- Electrotype shells 5.00- 5.50 
N.Y. St.L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes Stereotype, Linotype 6.00- 6.75 
6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 
B . . Tin and Alloys 
No. 1 composition 8.50- 9.00 = lock tin pipe oe nae 
Yellow brass castings 5.50- 6.00 oiaer juints 7.75- 8.50 
Auto radiators 6.12%-6.62% — — 
Red brass, borings & turnings 8.00- 8.50 SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, Lc.l. 12.50 
Zinc Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 
Old 4.75- 5.00 
New clippings 6.00- 6.50 MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 
Aluminum 99.8% ingot, carlots 22.50 
Clippings 9.75-10.25 100 Ib. to carlots 24.50 
Cast 8.75- 9.25 Extruded sticks, 4 to 2 Ib 
Pistons 8.50- 8.75 Carlots $2.00 
Sheet 8.75- 9.25 100 tb. to carlots 34.00 











BY THE POUND OR BY THE TON A DETROIT 
ROCKING ELECTRIC FURNACE MAKES POS- 
SIBLE PRECISE METALLURGICAL CONTROL 


One of the many worthwhile advantages of a Detroit Rocking Electric 
Furnace is its ability to exactly reproduce in quantity any ferrous or non- 
ferrous product desired. 


It's no trick at all to control the metallurgical results from any kind of heat 
in a Detroit furnace from 200 to 8,000 pound capacity. Once a melting 
cycle has been established it may be repeated consistently—uninfluenced by 
human error. You can obtain a completely automatic rocking and heating 
cycle throighout the entire melting period thus reducing the melting problem 
to one of mechanical routine. 


For close chemical and metallurgical control the Detroit Furnace with its 
exclusive, automatic stirring action under non-oxidizing conditions, simply 
cannot be beaten. Write today for further facts. 


DET ROUT crccrnic runwace piviston 








Steel Cartridge Cases 


Now in Production 
(Concluded from Page 43) 


chairman, Lieut. Col. H. R. Turner; assistant 
chairmen, C. L. Patterson, president, Corcoran- 
Brown Lamp Division, Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Cincinnati; H. B. Stoner, Stoner Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill.; W. J. Gazey, Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Cleveland; E. Taylor, Briggs Mfg. Co., De- 
troit; Ed Turnquist, Guide Lamp Division, Gen- 
éral Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind.; J. N. Gehred, 
Metal Specialties Co., Cincinnati. 

Committee Members: William Halker, Cor- 
coran-Brown Lamp Division, Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., Cincinnati; Bert Leucke, Revere Copper & 
Brass Co., Rome Mfg. Division, Rome, N. Y.; 
H. M. Heckathorn, Mullins Mfg. Corp., War- 
ren, O.; A. R. Middleton, Buick Motor Co., Flint, 


Mich.; Ed Turnquist, Guide Lamp Division, 
General Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind.; W. C. 
Husted, Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Company members of the committee: 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; 
Aluminum Specialty Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; 
American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland; Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Bossert Co. Inc., 
Utica, N. Y.; Bowen Products Corp., Detroit; 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Briggs 
Mfg. Co., Detroit; Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich. 

A. S. Campbell Inc., Detroit; Chase Brass 
& Copper Co. Inc., Waterbury, Conn.; City Auto 
Stamping Co., Toledo, O.; Conlon Corp., Cicero, 
Ill.; Corcoran-Brown Lamp Division, Cincinnati; 
Defiance Pressed Steel Co., Marion, O.; Dura 
Division, Detroit Harvester Co., Detroit; Eastern 
Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore; Edison Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago. 

Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass.; Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia; The Frost Co., 





WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES 
OF DEEP DRAWN SHAPES? 





ACKNEY special deep-drawn 

shapes and shells are helping 
hundreds of manufacturers ‘in- 
crease the advantages eir 
products—for Viétory and indus- 
trial needs. Each shell is pressed 
and drawn from a solid circular 
sheet or plate of metal by means of 
high pressure, hydraulic presses 
specially designed for this work. 
This special Hackney Cold Draw- 
ing Process results in smooth ® 
finish, uniform thickness, 





4 IMPROVED PRODUCT APPEARANCE 
2.4ASTER PROOUCTION 

3. DECREASED OVER-ALL WE/GAT 

4 INCREASED STRENGTH 

5 LOWER COST OF /NOI/V/DUAL PARTS 
6. GREATER DURABILITY 


temper—elimination of lamina- 


tions in the finished product—and 
usually provides lighter fare 
weight. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
has specialized in the manu- 
facture of seamless deep-drawn 
shapes and shells for more than 
40 years. Let Hackney engineers 
help you develop new shapes and 
shells or improve on those now 
being used. Write today for full 
details. 


PRESSED. STEEL TANK COMPANY 






General Offices and Plant: 1461 South 66th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
HACKNEY DEEP DRAWN SHAPES AND SHELLS 












Kenosha, Wis.; Guide Lamp Division, General 
Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind.; Globe Machine 
& Stamping Co., Cleveland; Gorham Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. L.; Ingersoll Steel & Disc Divi- 
sion, Borg-Warer Corp., Chicago; Kewaskum 
Aluminum Co., Kewaskum, Wis.; Knapp-Mon- 
arch Co., St. Louis. 

McCauley Metal Products Inc., Buffalo; Metal 
Specialty Co., Cincinnati; Moore Enameling & 
Stamping Co., West Lafayette, O.; Mullins Mfg. 
Corp., Salem, O.; National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co., Milwaukee; Northern Engraving & 
Mfg. Co., LaCrosse, Wis.; Northwestern Corp., 


Morris, Ill; Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles. 
Proctor & Schwartz Inc., Philadelphia; 


Revere Copper & Brass Inc., New York; Rock- 
wood Sprinkler Co., Indianapolis; Schlage Lock 
Co., San Francisco; Schwitzer-Cummins Co., 
Indianapolis; Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.; Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Stoner 
Mfg. Corp., Aurora, Ill.; Wisconsin Metal Pred- 
ucts Co., Racine, Wis. 


OPA Approval Unnecessary 
For Army, Navy Articles 


An amendment to price regulation No. 
188 will be issued shortly whereby on 
new articles for the army and navy, manu- 
facturers will not have to wait fifteen 
days for OPA approval of prices. In other 
words, they can start production on such 
orders at once. 

This was revealed today by officials of 
the Building Materials and Consumers 
Goods Price Branches at a press confer- 
ence called especially to clarify various 
phases of the price regulation No. 188 
and to emphasize the importance of filing 
full reports with OPA concerning prices 
of new products and of obtaining official 
approval of them. It is important be- 
cause failure to do so may prove irritable 
boomerang to manufacturers later; also 
direct buyers from manufacturers are 
warned to make sure that such reports 
have been filed before purchasing for they 
are equally liable where they have paid 
prices not officially approved. 

Various regulataions applying to indi- 
vidual lines are being set up with possibly 
40 more in the Building Branch alone 
contemplated before the end of the year. 
One speaker said price regulation No. 
188 is being whittled down, with the rul- 
ing serving as a bridge between the gen- 
eral price regulation and these individual 
regulataions. However, this in no sense 
minimizes importance of studying regula- 
tion 188 closely. > 


Baldwin Locomotive To Pay 
$4,000,000 Wage: Increase 


Employes of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, will soon receive 
an estimated $4,000,000 wage increase 
stipulated in a contract recently ratified 
by the company and the United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO. Announce- 
ment of the wage contract was made by 
Michael Harris, sub-regional director for 
the union, who said that most of the 
increases will be in the locomotive and 
ordnance branches of the plant. 
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Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


steel, furnished by prime. Tolerances, close. 
Quantity, 74,000 pieces. Number of parts, 
two. No threading required. Prime will fur- 
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11.8ll-inch and 11%-inch openings finish 
bored, also the 12-8NS-2 opening bored, 
faced and threaded. Slots to be rough slotted. 


Exhibit No. 254: Rotor blades. (No. 2 Toledo). 


B. inclinable punch press; No. 2 B & S mag- 
netic plate surface grinder; straddle grinder, 
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small vertical milling machine or horizontal 
milling with vertical attachment. Material 
SAE 3120 steel, furnished by prime. Quantity, 
8000. Tolerances, minimum .002. 


Exhibit No. 131: (A) Front wheel knuckle. 14- 
inch swing over cross slide W & S turret 
lathe, two chucking operations. Single spindle 
drill press, 2-inch capacity multiple spindle 
drill presss 3 /;-inch holes. Single spindle drill 
press %-inch capacity. Material, cast steel 
furnished by prime. Quantity, 250, 750, 1000. 
Tol es, mini 001. (B) Pinion. 3%- 
inch capacity bar turret lathe, rough turn; 
10-inch engine lathe, finish turn on centers; 
No. 1 milling machine; Fellows gear cutter; 
external grinder. Material, SAE No. 3250 
steel, furnished by prime. Quantity, 250, 750, 
1000. Tolerances, minimum .0005. 


Exhibit No. 255: (A) Nut fin lock. 5%-inch 
chucking capacity turret lathe when part 
is forged; 6-inch capacity bar turret lathe 
when material is steel tubing; %-inch ca- 
pacity drill press. Material, WD 1035 steel 
drop forging, alternate material steel tubing 
turnished by prime. Qvantity, 50,000. Toler- 
ances, minimum .009. (B) plug base. 5\%-inch 
chucking capacitv turret lathe and 10-inch 
chucking capacity turret lathe, bench drill 
press. Material, stee! drop forging, alternate 
material, steel casting furnished by prime. 
Quantity, 50,000. Tolerances, minimum .009. 

Exhibit No. 226: (A) Rear arm. 48-inch planer, 
$8 to 4-inch horizontal boring mill and 4-foot 
radial drill press. Material, fabricated steel. 

, 50. Production, three per week. 
(B) Stand. 60-inch planer with side head and 
6-foot radial drill press (both casting and 
machining). Ovantity, 50. Production, three 
per week. Casting weighing 625 pounds; 
base 24% inches x 35% inches, height 55% 
inches. 


New York office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, New 
York, reports the following subcontract oppor- 
tunities: 


D-49: Long Island aircraft manufacturer seeks 
subcontracting facilities for producticn of 
large quantities of precision gears and shafts 
for aircraft engines. Gears vary in size up to 
7 inches and 65 different kinds are wanted, 
including bevel, spur and internal spline 
gears. Material, steel bar stock and forg- 
ings. Tolerances, fine. Machines needed, gear 
cutting, gear hobbing, heat treating, car- 
burizing and grinding facilities. Samples on 
display at New York office. 

$-3596: New York City manufacturer seeks 
steel casting facilities as follows: Dimen- 
sions, %, 1% and 10-pound 22 inches long. 
Quantity, 125,000 of each size; can be cast 
horizontally; permanent molds, no core work. 

S-3217: New Jersey manufacturer requires sub- 
contracting assistance for the production 
of 10 steel castings weighing approximately 
1400 pounds, pattern supplied by prime 
contractor 





$-3986: New Jersey manufacturer of aircratt 


hardware is seeking automatic hand screw 
machine capacity for the manufacture of 
fifteen wire terminals; turnbuckles sleeve type, 
seven sizes; sleeve type two sizes; cable fork, 
two sizes; cable eyes, four sizes. Material, 
stainless steel, which can be purchased from 
prime contractor. Dimensions, from diameters 
.160-inch to 1.334-inch, in lengths 1.818 to 
4.349-inch. Tolerances, precision. Quantities, 
lots of 2000, 5000 and 50,000. Orders may 
be placed on any single item from 1000 to 
50,000. Mavhines needed, automatic screw 
machines, drill press, milling machines, grind- 
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Roller Sets World Record, 
500 Ingots In Single Shift 









Worker at Aliquippa J. & L. Plant Finishes 2500 Tons 
Of Steel in Eight Hours 


























By EDWARD J. LALLY 


Harold Leroy Matticks, a big man with strong 
stepped into the glass-shielded “pulpit” of the J. & L. 


a es the afternoon. A few hours earlier “Red” Matticks had 
become the world champion in his field. 

In an eight-hour turn he had rolled 500 white-hot ingots, an average 
of more than an ingot a minute,*— 
for a war-steel production record. [resnonse te 
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HOT-DIP GALVANIZING 
PRACTICE . « « BY W. H. SPOWERS JR. 


@ This 200-page book, gives 
full and carefully reasoned 
explanations of the why and 
wherefore of galvanizing. All 
the latest methods and 
processes are described and 
very copiously illustrated by 
a large number of diagrams 
and photographs. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Penton Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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ing and polishing equipment. Parts require 


$-3981: New York City manufacturer seeks fa- 
cilities to fabricate 100,000 pieces of each 
of seven required items, delivery to start at 
once. Material, 4; and ;%-inch free turning 
hexagon stainless steel and %-inch free turn- 
ing round stainless steel. Equipment, mini- 
mum of two multiple spindle automatic 
screw machines. Quantity, 300,000 pieces, 
% and %-inch free turing stainless steel, 
delivery to start at once. Equipment required, 
turret lathes and production millers, at least 
three lathes to each miller. 


S-3770: Long Island manufacturer seeks hy- 
drogen annealing facilities; bright finish in 
atmospheric controlled furnace; 16-hour cy- 
cle. Dimensions, 5 to 7-inch diameter x .014. 
Material, steel. Quantity, 2000 pounds per 
week. 

S-3906: Upstate manufacturer wants gearmak- 
ing facilities capable of producing ring gears, 
2 feet 10 inch pitch diameter; internal spur, 
16 pitch; 544 teeth ,-inch long; back lash 
plus .000, minus, .002. To be rolled to di- 
ameter and flash welded. Material, steel, 
SAE 4140, to be furnished by subcontractor 
and heat treated before machining. Quan- 
tity, 4000. Delivery, eight in November, 
stepping up each month to 400 per month 
in June. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seeking contractors for the following 
8.0. No. 273: Sources to manufacture various 

ring and plug thread gages urgently required. 

Largest size 2\-inch. 

8.0. No. 27€: Minneapolis manufacturer needs 
capacity on 4 or 6-spindle automatic to ma- 
chine 150,000 trunnions from 14-inch round 
stock. Tolerance, .001. 

8.0. No. 277: Several very small screw ma- 
chine parts in quantities of 2000 to 50,000. 
Material, brass. Closest tolerance is .001. 
Sizes from .09 to .75-inch. Prints and sample 
parts at Minneapolis office. 

8.0. No. 278: Machining of 50,000 to 100,000 
adaptors from 3-inch WD-115 steel, to be 
furnished by subcontractor. Closest tolerance 
.015. Deliveries to start as soon as possible. 
Screw machines required. Price, 50 cents 
each. Pennsylvania contractor. 

8.0. No. 271: Cleveland prime contractor wants 
forging capacity, production basis, large 
quantity of shifting levers. Drawing at Min- 
neapolis office. 

S.0. No. 249: Chicago prime contractor seeks 
subcontractors for 90-calibre A.P. bullet 
cores. Requires minimum of three 00 Brown 
& Sharpe automatic screw machines or %- 
inch or larger multiple spindle automatics. 
Tolerances, fairly close. Full time production 
for duration. 


Boston office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 17 Court street, is seeking contractors 
for the following: 

SC-1: Fractionating columns for distillation and 
separating of turpentine into component 
parts. High priority. 

1-A-213: Multiple spindle screw machines re- 
quired to work on seven parts, three of 
round copper silicon stock from ¥% to ii- 
inch and four of hexagon dural material 
(17 st.) from 34 to 1%-inch. Profiling ma- 
chines also required for second operation on 
first three parts. Lengths of seven parts 
range from }} to %-inch. Quantity, 100,000 
of each part. Material supplied by prime 
contractor. 

1-A-214: Machining facilities for work on die- 
sel engine bases and blocks. Parts to be 
worked on are of two sizes, one approximately 
12% x 4 x 3% feet, the other approximately 
11% x 3 x 3% feet. About 24 of each re- 
quired at rate of one per week. Only firms 
experienced in this class of work will be 
considered 


1-A-221: Forging, milling and drilling facili- 
ties, variety of items aggregating 250,000 
pieces ranging from 1% to 2%-inch long 
by *%& to 1%-inch wide, drilled holes from 
te to Milling can be done on No. 2 

machine or smaller. diberal tolerances. 
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WANTED 
STEEL STRUCTURE 
BUILDING 





150 Ft. x 60 Ft.—24 Ft. Floor to Truss 
With Run Way for 5-Ton Crane 





State Condition — Price — Delivery—F. O. B. Point of Shipment 
GIVE LOCATION FOR INSPECTION 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. CO. 


BEAVER FALLS, PENNA.—PHONE 191, 192 




















KRAMER Hotels 
k City 
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M.D-.Hubbard Sprins Company 
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NEW BUSINESS 




















Tons 
Week ended Oct. 10 ._....... 1,128 
Week ended Oct. 3 ............. 
Week ended Sept. 26 .......... 200 
This week, 1941 ................ 23,150 
Weekly average, 1942 ......... 18,560 
Weekly average, 1941 27,284 
Weekly average, Sept.. 1942 _..... 3,290 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


800 tons, defense project in Puget Sound area 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 


100 tons, unstated project in Seattle area, to 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


2200 tons, Panama, sch. 6534, to Youngstewn 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O.; bids 
Sept. 17. 


$36 tons, defense plant, Catlettsburg, Ky., to 
West Virginia Rail Ce., Huntington, W. Va.; 
Lummus Ce., New Yerk, contractor. 


192 tons, flood wall, Paducah, Ky., for United 
Steel Co., St. 


125 toms, sewage treatment plant, army train- 
ing and heusing facilities, Lewistown, Tl., to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sen Inc., Chicage; 
Joseph J. Duffy, Chicage, centracter; bids 


Sept. 22. 









RAILS, CARS... 
CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Norfolk & Western, 100 seventy-ton gondolas 
to Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, and 25 
seventy-ton flats, to Greenville Car Co., 
Greenville, Pa., subject to Washington ap- 
proval. 


Columbia Steel Co., ten fifty-ton gondolas to 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Central of Georgia, five to eight steam loco- 
motives. 


BUSES BOOKED 


A.c.£. Motors Co., New York: Twenty-seven 37- 
passenger for Santa Fe Trail Transportation 
Ce., Chicago; four 37-passenger for Caro- 
lina Coach Co., Raleigh, N. C.; four 45- 
passenger for A.B. & W. Transit Co., Alexan- 
dria, Va.; two 37-passenger for Vermont 
Transit Co., Burlington, Vt.; two 37-passen- 
ger for Rio Grande Motor Way Inc., Denver; 
two 37-passenger for Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo Motor Way Inc.; one 37- 
passenger for Edwards Motor .Transit Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 10 2,853 
Week ended Oct. 3 873 
Week ended Sept. 26 4,341 
This week, 1941 7,720 
Weekly average, 1942 8,359 
Weekly average, 1941 13,609 
Weekly average, Sept., 1942 4,708 
Fetal te date, 1941 597,984 
Total te date, 1942 342,739 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





CONSTRUCTION 
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tory of Flez-O-Tube Ce. 
DETROIT—Talbet & Meier Inc. has general 
contract fer factery and office building for 
Cogsdill Twist Drill Co. Paul Sewell, De- 
troit, architect. 
ee ee ee 11081 Shee 
avenue, has let contract fer oene- 
story, 120 x 460-fect machine shop, 40 «x 
150-foot power house to W. J. C. Kaufmaan 





AND ENTERPRISE 


5386 Lindley street, Bridgeport, has been 
awarded contract by industrial company for 
plant units, estimated to cost $125,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Department of pub- 
lic werks plans sewage disposal plant at 
Seaview avenue and Walker street, and 
additional expansion at Boswick avenue 
plant. Estimated cost $3,000,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—General Shaver Di- 
vision, Remington Rand Inc., 2 Main street, 
will build two-story 130 x 150-foot plant 
addition, costing $150,000. Fletcher-Thomp- 
son Inc., 211 State street, engineer. 


DANBURY, CONN. — Machlett Laboratories 
Inc., 10683 Hope street, Springdale, Conn., 
has let contract for steel plant alterations 
and addition to W. J. Barney Inc., 101 Park 
avenue, New York. Estimated cost $60,000. 


HAMDEN, CONN.—High Standard Mfg. Co., 
13837 Dixwell avenue, has awarded contract 
for plant additions, boiler plant and forge, 
te Dwight Building Co., 67 Church street, 
New Haven. Estimated cost $45,000. Doug- 
las Orr, 96 Grove street, New Haven, archi- 
tect. 


HARTFORD, CONN. — Bartlett-Brainard Co., 
108 Woodbine street, has contract from 
industrial company for manufacturing unit 

estimated to cost $1,000,000. 


SEYMOUR, CONN.—Seymour Mfg. Co., 15 
Franklin 


street, will soon let contract for 
one-story 60 x 165-foot factory. . Fletcher 
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5634 Fillmore St., ¢ iil. 
New York Office—ii4 Liberty 8t. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 
St., Niles, Ohio 




















SEND THISS 

















ANY QUESTIONS ? 9 ? 


We have been designing and manufacturing JIGS. DIES, 
PUNCHES, FIXTURES and SPECIAL MACHINES for 36 years. 
We will be glad to discuss your problem—without obligation, of 
course. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL 
AND MACHINE COMPANY covcumeus. 


q S$ OF EV 7 
“ TAL ERy D 


oo EE "3 
exact He ow Ben We p meng tepnich y *) 
any size or style of perforations desired. “A> 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. yy 
W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ll. 


OHIO ® 


















CUTTING - OFF 
MACHINES 


for Rounds 
1" to 24" Dia. 








TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. co. 
15 Thomson Ave. Pittsburgh Dist. Kees Rocks, Pa. 
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SEND US IMPORTANT DATA ON SPEED REDUCERS 



















City State 





MAIL TO D.O. JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1120 West Monroe Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Of totermarion Engineering 
Data covering application 
and examples for use on All 
Types of Speed Reducers. This 












permanent catalog record will be 
@ positive aid to your engineer- 
ing and purchasing departments 


MANUFACTURING CO., 1120 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
OVER FIFTY YEARS MAKERS OF ALL TYPES OF GEARS AND GEAR REDUCERS 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Thompson Inc., 211 State street, Bridgeport, 
engineer. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1—Liberty Tool & Gage 
Works Inc., 235 Georgia avenue, has 
awarded contract for one-story factory to 
C. L. Bigney Construction Co., 44 Franklin 
street. Estimated cost $40,000. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK, N. J.—Work will be started soon 
near here on a site of 125 acres for the initial 
unit containing 75,000 square feet of operat- 
ing space, of a plant which will become the 


main research and manufacturing plant of 
the International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in the United States. 


OHIO 


CANTON, O.—Ohio Power Co., 305 Cleveland 
avenue, plans station on Georgetown road. 
Estimated cost $500,000. 


CLEVELAND—Star Welding & Engineering 
Co., 4615 Superior avenue, plans to pur- 
chase mill-type building of 5000 square feet 
for machine shop and electrical welding. 
Present shop will move to new location at 
5140 Superior avenue if board of zoning 
appeals grants permission. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Tungsten Inc., 10200 
Meech avenue, has applied for priorities to 


MAGNI-RAY tne new ILLUMINATED MAGNIFIER 
Speeds Up Defense Inspection 





GEO. SCHERR CO., INC. 


Dept. A 
126 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


This tool aids accuracy and saves time. ey 

yng eel yeni blo 

A vital aid whenever Te tenettiention is required to aid the 

Mates a ‘i 
approva 

Magni-Ra ni you ready to plug into the standard 

ie volt oe circuit. May be removed from 


finish w holes in castings, etc. 

order will bring either or both types 
ORDER TODAY. 

stand. 

hand viewing turing operations. Light shines 


directly upon work. 
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y* “ONE’’ 


TO 


“1000” 


*ONE TO ONE THOUSAND .. . That is a long shot bet in any game . . . 
but you're not taking any long shot gamble in using “NEP” No. 22 
Inhibitor in that ratio in your acid cleaning tanks. 

*One pound or prod to 1000 pounds of 60Be sulfuric acid in the tank. No other 


will operate successfully under such low concentra- 
. There is a record to shoot at. 


6S UME OAM ome 


To generate a foam blanket on the surface of pickling solution 
to hold down steam and fumes. 


WRITE US FOR LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN HEATING PICKLING SOLUTIONS 
WITH NEW EFFICIENT TELLURIUM LEAD STEAM INJECTORS. 


THE WILLIAM M. PARKIN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND BLDG. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





add to office and factory space. Erwin O. 
Oberdick is president and manager. 

Electrical Instrument 
Co., Wilburt H. Eberle, secretary, is erect- 
ing an $8000 addition to factory building at 
10514 Dupont avenue. 


CLEVELAND—Metal Finishers Inc., V. R. Sut- 
jak, president, is putting in a mezzanine 
floor and otherwise altering its present build- 
ing at 1725 East Twenty-seventh street. 


CLEVELAND-—Kindt-Collins Co., 12651 Elm- 
wood avenue, plans factory expansion pro- 
gram which will afford 3000 square feet of 
space. 


CLEVELAND—Stotter Smelting Co., 7700 Bes- 
semer avenue, has let contract to Master & 
Mullens Construction Co. for alterations to 
buildings. < 


CLEVELAND—Pal-Vin Machinery Co., 1419 
East Fortieth street, has let contract to Mitzel 
Co. for an addition to provide boiler room 
and warehouse space. 


NEWARK, O.—City plans election to vote 
bonds for sanitary sewerage system costing 
between $40,000 and $50,000. 


VANDALIA, O.—Board of public affairs plans 
pumping station and installation of motor 
turbine pumping units and accessories in 
connection with extensions in waterworks. 
George Steller, U. B. building, Dayton, O., 
consulting engineer. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Heller Murray Co., 222 
West Rayen avenue, Youngstown, has been 
awarded contract by a Pennsylvania indus- 
trial company for rehabilitating its manu- 
facturing plant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ERIE, PA.—J. H. Williams & Co., 225 Lafay- 
ette street, New York, is having preliminary 
sketches prepared for manufacturing plant 
here. United Engineers & Constructors Inc., 
1401 Arch street, Philadelphia, engineer. 


PHILADELPHIA — Philadelphia Electric Co. 
has contracted with local United States Dis- 
trict Engineer Office for extensions in trans- 


mission and _ distributing. lines, including 
power substation facilities. 
ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO—Quaker Oats Co. Inc., 141 West 


Jackson boulevard, has contracted with gov- 
ernment for construction and operation of 
plant in Tennessee for production of chemi- 
cal products used in connection with syn- 
thetic rubber manufacture. Complete elec- 
trical equipment and facilities will be in- 
stalled, including power substation. Entire 
project to cost over $2,000,000. 
CHICAGO—Republic Drill & Tool Co., 312 
South Green street, will start work soon on 


addition to machine shop. Ralph Renwick, 
210 North Wells street, is engineer. 


INDIANA 


HAMMOND, IND.—Hammond Brass Works has 
let general contract for addition to foundry 
to A. L. Jackson Co., 161 East Erie street. 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND.—Jos. E. Seagram & 
Son Inc., Lawrenceburg, has sketches by 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Marquette build- 
ing, Detroit, for plant. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Westem Electric Co. will erect 
temporary building at 2800 Broening high- 
way costing $10,000. 
GEORGIA 
AUGUSTA, GA.—Intemational Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., 20 North Wacker drive, 
Chicago, has begun Work on plant here for 
production of magnesium sulphate. 
KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Mengel Co., 1122 Dumes- 
nil street, has let contract for one and two- 
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‘LEPEL 


HIGH FREQUENCY 
INDUCTION HEATING UNITS 


HEAT exactly where you w it— 
~s as hot as you want it—and 


metals. 
swum" Send for Pee is 
— Metal Convention Booth D-328 


LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY LABORATORIES, tag 
39 West 60th Street, New York, N. ¥. 






































years since 1892 wand today we are 
still making quality gears and con- 
tinue to distribute, Ramsgy Silent 
Chain Drives and_Couplings. In 
war and peace Simgnds Gears have 
stood the test of time and wear--- 
that is why they are so widely used 
everywhere. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


TH STREET. PITTSBURGH. PA 


















































ae faced pgm last from $ to 5 times 
as as centers of high speed steel. The un- 
centers pictured here—unretouched—have 
frou coated with COLMONOY No. 6. Note the 
uniformity of these oxy-acetylene welding appli- 
cations. 
The extremely high wear resistance of the hard 
surface of COLMONOY overlays will protect all 
vital wearing parts in the machine tool industry. 
Mild steel parts coated with COLMONOY alloys 
wear from 3 to 10 times as long as new parts 
made of high alloy steel. 


WRITE TODAY 


Learn about COLMONOY and what it is doing to 
conserve vital metals. 


WALL-COLMONOY CORP. 


720 Fisher Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices at: 
New York City—Blasdell, N. Y.—Chicago—Tulsa 
Whittier, Calif.—Otbher Branches in Canada 





CoLMONOY 


Hard Surfacing Alloys and Overlay Metals 





1B. CRANES SPEED UP 
MATERIAL HANDLING 


In these days when every 


through 40 tons capacity 


LONGER LIFE 
for CENTERS when 
HARD FACED with 


CoLMONOY 


















production time is doubly precious, the 
extra efficiency of I. B. Cranes is more 
vital than ever. The patented Monitor- 
type cab on gas and diesel cranes 


operator production by providing 360° 
visibility, better ventilation and less 
noise. Operating levers and clutches 
are conveniently placed for greater ease 
of control. Undercarriage, rotating 
gears, crab mechanism, power plant, 
boom and rigging are all designed and 
built to do a faster, uninterrupted job 
of material handling. 

Whether you use magnet, hook or buc- 
ket, it will pay you to operate an I. B. 
Crane. Write today for further facts. 





INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 
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NEW BUSINESS 





story, 253 x 600-foot frame and asbestos 
siding plant to Wittenberg Construction Co., 
2214 South Floyd street. Tietig & Lee, Wes 
Sixth street, Cincinnati, architects. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—Guy B. Panero will be 
project manager for the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Hanna building, Cleveland, for design and 
construction of synthetic rubber plants for 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. at Baton Rouge 
and Lake Charles. 


VIRGINIA 


OUBLIN, VA.—FWA, 606 State Planters Bank 
building, Richmond, Va., receives bids Oct. 
13 for waterworks facilities, including pump 
house, installation of electric connections, 
heater, blower, deep well turbine pump and 


| Dow weve) am 
LELAALD 
HOTEL 
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chlorinating and water softening units. Fed- 
eral allotment of $36,900 has been authorized. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Murch-Jarvis Co, has contract for 
addition to factory at 4171 Bingham street 
for Alligator Co. Estimated cost $50,000. 


e 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON, WIS.—— Appleton Wire Works, 
600 East Atlantic street, has given contract 
for one-story, 45 x 95-foot factory addition 
to Hoffman Construction Co., 1519 North 
Oneida street. 


MILWAUKEE—Hunzinger Construction Co., 
Station K, Milwaukee, has contract for one- 
story, 100 x 100-foot factory. 


MILWAUKEE — Eclipse Plastic Industries, 
5148 West Twenty-third street, has let con- 
tract for one-story, 73 x 89-foot factory to 
V. Schramka, 4603 North Bartlett avenue. 
U. F. Peacock, 3200 West Wisconsin ave- 
nue, architect. 


MILWAUKEE — Crucible Steel Casting Co., 
2850 West Twentieth street, plans one-story 
100 x 125-foot foundry building. CGiffels & 
Vallet, Marquette building, Detroit, architects. 


MINNESOTA 


SAVAGE, MINN.—M. F. Zeller, village clerk, 
plans water supply system, including tank, 
tower, distribution lines, also sanitary sewer- 
age system, disposal plant. Estimated cost 
$150,000. H. A. Davis, 800 Simpson street, 
St. Paul, engineer. 


TEXAS 


MERCEDES, TEX.—NMissouri Pacific Railway, 
C. §S. Kirkpatrick, chief engineer, Houston, 
Tex., will rebuild packing plant at 19 Ohio 
street. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Tarrant County Water 
Control and Improvement District No. 3, 
J. R. Meeker, president, has plans and will 
call bids about Oct. 20 for sewer improve- 
ments costing $224,725. Joe J. Rady, engineer, 
Majestic building, Fort Worth. 


NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS; NEBR.—Consumers Public Pow- 
er District has plans maturing for one-story 
building at Sidney, Nebr., for equipment 
storage and distribution. 


IOWA 


GRINNELL, IOWA—Town council plans in- 
stallation of turbine unit and centrifuga! 
pumping equipment for waterworks station. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Building permit has been is- 
sued for addition to plant of Keystone Tool 
& Supply Co. at 7720 Maie avenue. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Matson Navigation Co., 215 


to Swinerton & Walberg Co., 225 Bush 
street. Estimated cost $152,000. K. Theill, 
580 Market street, engineer. 


OREGON 


THE DALLES, OREG.—City will vote next 
month on bond issue to assist Pointer Wil- 
lamette Co. im establishing plant here for 
construction of steel barges for the govern- 
ment. 


WASHINGTON 


CANADA 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Foundries & 
Steel Ltd., Depew street, has given general 
contract to Frid Construction Co. Ltd., 126 
King street East, and structural steel contract 
to Hamilton Bridge Co. Ltd., for addition to 
foundry and foundry finishing on Homer 

street, 57 x 220 feet, to cost about $1,100,000 


and the new site on Homer avenue, estimated 
to cost with equipment, about $500,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Hamilton Bridge Co. Ltd., 
231 Bay street North, will start work soon 
‘on additions at its Nos. 1 and 2 shops here 
at cost ef about $116,000, with equipment. 


LONDON, ONT.—Central Aircraft Co. Ltd., 
W. S. Goodeve, manager, in association with 
Department of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa, 
H. H. Turnbull, secretary, has given general 
contract to Frontenac Construction Co. Ltd., 
C.P.R. building, King and Yonge streets, To- 
ronto, for plant addition to cost about $375,- 
000, with equipment. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—National Research Council of 
Canada, Sussex street, C. J. MacKenzie, act- 
ing president, has given general contract to 
Foran Construction Co. Ltd., 78 Bank street, 
for additions to buildings on Montreal road 
to cost about $275,000, with equipment. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., 
1440 McGill College avenue, Montreal, has 
extended contract given to Ross-Meagher Ltd., 
7 Echo drive, to include further addition to 
plant on Hamilton avenue to cost $50,000. 


OWEN SOUND, ONT.—Wm. Kennedy & Son 
Ltd., First avenue West, has given general 
contract to Wells & Gray Ltd., 17 Queen 
street East, Toronto, and placed subtrades 
for naval machine shop here to cost about 
$50,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 
1139 Shaw street, has given general contract 
to Anglin-Norcross, Ontario Ltd., 57 Bloor 
street West, for addition to plant to Cost 
about $15,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Research Enterprises Ltd.., 
Eglington avenue East, Leaside, has extended 
general contract given to Milne & Nicholls 
Ltd., 57 Bloor street West, to include hydro- 
gen building at cost of $15,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—John Inglis Co. Ltd., 14 
Strachan avenue, has extended general con- 
tract given to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 
Bloor street West, to include addition to ma- 
chine shop costing about $25,000, equipment 
extra. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Lawson Machine Works, 
1070 Bleury street, will start work immedi- 
ately on alterations and additions to machine 
shop at 949 St. Dominique street. 


MONTREAL, QUE. — Northern Electric Co. 
Ltd., Shearer street, has had plans prepared 
for addition to plant here to cost about $20,- 
000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Continental Can Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Ouimet avenue, has had plans 
prepared and will start work soon on altera- 
tions to building purchased earlier this year, 
and also build addition, to cost about $125,- 
000, with equipment. 

MOUNT ROYAL, QUE.—Canadian Marconi 
Co. Ltd., 2440 Trenton road, has received 
bids and will let contracts soon for addition 
to plant here to cost about $75,000 with 
equipment. 

EDMONTON, ALTA.—Edmonton power plant 

is considering plans for addition 
to power plant and installing new equipment 
to cost about $370,000. 


HARMONY MILLS, N. S.—Nova Scotia Power 
Commission, Provincial Administration build- 
ing, Halifax, has plans for power development 
project to cost about $100,000. 


SACKVILLE, N. B.—Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp. Ltd., 1281 St. Catharine street West, 
has plans for short wave broadeasting station 
here at cost of approximately $800,000. 
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Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 


Firth -Sterling 


STEEL COMPANY 
TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 
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ENTERPRISE 
GALVANIZING 
COMPANY 


2525 E. Cumberland St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









“TO ECONOMIZE— 
GALVANIZE AT 
ENTERPRISE” 


HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


“‘COWLES’”’ 
ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 

Highest Quality . . . . Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohice 




















The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. *’Sa/c* 
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SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS BRBROoOGKE want GRADE 
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CWILLIAM CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 


i ; PD: (ye. oc q DL (ee ms (— Song solve your stamping problems, in design or 
) AQ — ie NA JE aj K ‘ y —) construction. Crosby prices are consistent 
with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 


ANY SHAPE-ANY MATERIAL of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 


COMPLETE FACILITIES different industries 
Manufacturers of “Ideal” Trolley Wheels 


“Fora Al ‘elem a Abad Forgings: THE CROSBY COMPANY 


).H. WILLIAMS &CO. BUFFALO. N. Y 




















USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


THE MORECO 





Multi Speed Motors 3 Phase 60 Cycle 
75/50/37%/5% Gen. Elec. 880/585 /440/290 
15/5 Howell 900/450 


1150/565 
Gen. Elec. 1800/1200/900/600 
-1%-1-3/4 Louis Allis 1200/900 /600 /450 


1 1/3-1-2/3 Fair Morse 1800/1200 /900/600 
THE MOTOR REPAIR & MANUFACTURING CO. 





WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 
RUNWAYS AND CRANES 
STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 
PIPE AND TUBES 


Can Make Immediate Inspection 


408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Stock Yards 
(St. Clair Ce.) Mlinois 





For Sale 
PLATE CROP ENDS 


from 3/16 to 5/8” thick assorted 
to thickness unassorted to size. 
A-3 priority required. 


GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION 
Clara Place near Central Ave. 
Glendale, L. !., N. Y. 
Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1100 











1668 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 





RELAYING RAILS — machine- 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie all other 
Track Accessories, 
{ion inest stous and unnaly avellatic ees Gare: 
stocks 
to take 


L. 8. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


NO.8 AJAX BULLDOZER 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, IMinois 
87 Years’ Experience 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 





Grinder, Roll 30” x a ere M. D. 


West PENN MACHINERY CO. 
1208 House Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SEAR & CUTTERS Spur 40” 
LL ELANERS Bevel, 36 so" ve eG Gisenom, ‘M.D. 
g INDER ai ie te ox 
Vv. o ° -. 
HAMMER F Ib Ta 
FUNCH Mut tee A. 340 fons Pe 10’8” 


SHEARS -Squarin waring. 48° Mee *: atic 14°. M 
STRAIGH ys 4’ cutott 
LANG cathe prmmttls 


28th Street & A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














WANT TO PURCHASE 
4 inch O.D. Boiler tubes; steel of 
all sizes; Valves; Fittings; Industrial 
plants; Mills; railroads; trackage, etc. 


te, wire or phene 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 


We buy and sell. Get our 











Morefor Your Dollar! 


’ 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


ears’ Sepesionce 
S. Brainard A Chicago, IMinols 
“WISS kas Dreleu jeb jeb Tehraudu satur” 





— BUYERS — TRADERS 








_REBUILT— 

- FANS - EXHAUSTERS 

Conner Roots _ rear off ae. 
Sand baat, grinder and duet exheunters 
GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


404 North Peorta St. Chicage, IH. 











ie: 
ye o 
of 


ROLLING MILLS 
and Qu 


FRAAIkK ion . < STER 





CONTRACT WORK... 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. MH. NI MACHINE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. ’ 


nan at Ue C tn at ate 
se Neheth lomting mathines 





We also solicit your bids for cam milling 











Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood, Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern work. 


| KIRK & RLUM 
WE ct H | , 





WHY... place ae rem on 


here? 

know Re want contract 
work. For rates, write 
STEEL, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE NORLIPP COMPANY 
ENGINEERS ... MANUFACTURERS 
Sub-contract facilities for Die Castings and Metal Stampings 


556 West Congress Street 


= 


‘ ba 
FRAMES 





Chicago, Illinois 





GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTION HEAT TREATING 


COMMERCIAL METALS TREATING 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








STEEL 























STATEMENT 
OF OWNERSHIP 


Help Wanted 





Sesetnet ef the 
the act of 


. 24, ‘ois, py 1933, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for Oct. 1, 
County 


in uired by Act of 
Aug. 24, 1912, as by the Act of March 
8, 1933, em in section 537, Postal Laws 

R , to wit: 1.—That the names 
and addresses of 


ii 


ret 


FF 
vii s 


ir 


re 


pers nll if any, contain not only the tot ek | 
stockholders and 





securities than as so stated by him. 


(Seal) F. 
(My commission expires March 10, 1946) ) 
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WANTED 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: ME- 
CHANICAL DRAFTSMEN; LAY- 
OUT MEN; FITTERS, STRUC- 
TURAL AND PLATE; JOURNEY- 
MEN MACHINISTS by Southern 
California Defense Plant with a fu- 
ture after the war. 


STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 
5001 S. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles 














GENERAL FOREMEN AND FOREMEN 
,FOR LARGE STEEL FOUNDRY 
WHO HAVE HAD SEVERAL 


CASTINGS WHO HAVE A GEN- 

ERAL KNOWLEDG FOUND) - 
TICE. JOBS ARE 100% WAR PRODUCTION 
FOR DURATI EXC R- 
FOR EMPLOYMENT - | 

Ww MEN N E IN_DE- | 


LOUIS DISTRICT. REPLY BOX 769, STE".L 
PENTON BLDG., CLEVELAND. 








MACHINERY SALESMEN 


Is Your Product Frozen? 


“ so, and you are beyond draft age, »ld 
stablished national concern will train .ou 
to sell and service chemical products to war 


industries. If interested, send details, expe- 
rience, age, salary expected to Box 784, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 














| a MAN ny ene owes 
or experience rge reputa manu- 
facturer of seamless and electric welded tub 


Penton Bidg., Cleveland 





WANTED: GENERAL MANAGER FOR STEEL 
Plate Fabricating Shop. Must be well q 

» eet & in future welfare of self 
company. gy ee a “heated Box 776, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., 





Employment Service 


"SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000. 





Identity 
2,500 or more send for d 
Inc., 110 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 








IF YOU HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY | 
TO 0 

Use the “Help Wanted” columns of 

STEEL 


wi 


in the various branches of 
= Producing and Metalwork- 
es. 

















Help Wanted 





WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT: This man _ in 
reality is an Assistant Superintendent 
and will have the task of supervising the 
actual work in the Machine Shop, Found- 
ry, Assembly, Shipping, etc. The principal 


lines manufactured here are Ditching 
Machines, large Shovels, Tractor Equip- 
ment, etc. 

METHODS ENGINEER: Processing, 
tool design, tod) control, time study, 


line production, standards, etc 
PROCESSING: 


ment. 


MANAGER SUB-CONTRACT DIVI- 
SION: ‘This man must be familiar with 
machine tools, machines, processing, etc., 
to the extent of consulting with people 
with whom we negotiating a con- 
tract to farm out some of our work 
This is a key man and he must have 
executive ability, able to handle men, 
friendly, and persuasive enough to in- 
duce a shop to give us their capacity 


In the above Depart- 


are 


instead of giving it to someone else 
He should be a man of considerable 
imagination because through him we 


expand the volume of this business. 


Reply Box 782 


STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 








WANTED 
Metallurgist to take complete charge 
of materials laboratory with leading 
aircraft engine manufacturer. Must be 


familiar with modern heat treat 
methods. Mid-West location. Reply 
Box 768, STEEL, Penton Bildg., 
Cleveland. 











Positions Wanted 


GENERAL MANAGER — WHOSE MATURE, 
profit-minded, sanely aggressive qualifications 
will become an immediate asset to a company 
with expansion, reorganization or rebuilding pro- 
ram. His experience includes fifteen years as 
yeneral Manager of medium-size machinery, tool, 
foundry and related industries with results that 
assure ability to carry complete responsibility and 
develop maximum possibilities economically and 
Bide. ch Address Box 786, STEEL, Penton 
ids Cleveland. 





‘| TOOL ENGINEER—DESIRES POSITION ON 


west coast. Twenty years experience in tool and 
die engineering. Executive ability, with highest 
efficiency record. Recently resigned position in 
which responsibilities were estimating, engineer- 
ing, designing, tool room and inspection super- 
vision. Age forty-one, birth certificate. Photo 
furnis on request. Reply Box 785, STEEL, 


| Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


STRUCTURAL OR PLATE SHOP SUPERIN- 
tendent, twenty years experience, now emp 

but available for plant doing war work. Can 
duce. Reply Box 783, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 
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True, AMERICAN Roller Bearings include a wide 
range of types, styles and sizes to qualify them for many 
general roller bearing applications. 

Yet, by deliberate design, they are made to work better 
in one type of service than any others . .. SPECIALIZED 
for smooth, silent operation in EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 
applications. 


Where loads are greater, strains more severe . . . where 


toughness, super-strength and long life are requisite 

. . » there AMERICANS function flawlessly. Thus 

SPECIALIZATION for use where maximum abuse is 

encountered, serves to a AMERICANS, even 
P 


more, for all ordinary applications. 

When designing or repairing equipment for industry, 
oil country, marine work, or construction field, choose 
SPECIALIZED American Heavy Duty Roller Bearings. 


AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Pacific Coast Office: 1718 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Twenty-four hour operation leaves 
you no time margin for shutdowns—either to lubri- 
cate, or to repair if you fail to lubricate. To keep 
your “Steel for Victory” schedules rolling, you must 
keep your bearings rolling too. 


Install the Farval System and it will deliver lubricant 
to all of your bearings, on a// of your equipment, 
all of the time. Proper lubrication by Farval will 
eliminate Mill delay and permit a faster and hotter 
rolling of steel. 


Farval Systems save Lubricant, save Power, save 
Time, save Men and—inctfease your production. 
There are more Farval Systems 


installed on Steel Mill Equipment 
than all other makes combined. 


Chltoy The Farval Corporation, 3270 East 
TO EVER 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
BEARING 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 
Automotive and Industrial Worm Gearing 


In Canada; PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
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